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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

' £ '5PTJOTE“T felil'&wWF >Wlfe.® ® l$,Id 

CO'Ol 4M, '»ld®^W / fe?]SHW Tt>® 1*1 ^?I7 ®l$,l*l fe^STfiJ STT I 

TT^TsT m I 

®ld® < 1M" , 3 9 CT» 'al*)®*^ '5TC 9 ffl»T f3?I®?I T<ps^ i oj^s'l® 

SIT'S 1 ® *R spITfra^ 4d'WW oil® ‘T-Ts'fl l(fe * T<f^ 

®T5T^ ®r»iC.<J>!'& s f 'Q er'hWd <M Rrfl ' 5 jT« 1 ?iI fa*IIC& I 

'swji'rw snsire ^f®?R <n??i, mm ®T5T i ^®1c®d ®^ 
tflp?*f sifas® 5it? rt T ( afkjf *rrc?F5 V'fs tarl- — s 
^’f^rfsrc* a^stj — <png s ^T^t®t — ) 

“In other countries after the demise of a dear one his body is 
buried and his memories or relics are preserved with utmost 
care. In India the bodies of the deceased, however dear they 
may be to their relatives, are consigned to fire and no trace of 
the dead is left behind, even their horoscopes are thrown into 
the Ganges. 

To India nothing was dearer than India herself. India of 
today has inherited all the wealth accumulated in India of the 
past but has forgotten the account of her birth, and her life 
story. 

What is called history in other lands is not known in this 
country. This country does not like to preserve the records of 
the past.” ( Foreword by Ramendra Sundar Trivedi to Sarkar, 
1912 . ) 

These lines were written by Ramendra Sundar Trivedi in the 
Foreword to a book by Benoy Kumar Sarkar. The name of the 
book was Aitihasik Prabandha (Historical Essays or Essays on 
History) and it dealt with how to study history. It is an irony 
of history that the words apply so effectively to the fate of the 
works by Benoy Kumar Sarkar. Benoy Kumar Sarkar wrote 
prolifically on social and sociological problems. He was a 
pioneer in acquiring familiarity with the works of the masters of 
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sociology in the west and getting his countrymen acquainted 
with their contribution ( Sarkar, 1928-29 ). A versatile scholar 
enjoying complete mastery over French, German and Italian 
languages, in addition to English, he read the works of the 
scholars in Germany, France and Italy in original. He had 
much earlier than any other in this country discussed, rather, 
critically interpreted these works to the students of social sciences 
in the country. His relation with scholars like Sorokin was one 
of “mutual admiration.” He had one time been a correspondent 
to the American Sociological Review . He was a member of many 
international associations which were devoted to sociological, 
demographic, and economic studies. 

Benoy Kumar Sarkar was “perhaps the only one to react to 
Weber even before the English translations of Weber's works 
had become available” (Gupta, 1974 : 22). One finds in him 
“in embryonic form almost all the ingredients of subsequent 
sophisticated sociological studies” (Ibid) of the Indian society 
and tradition. He thought of a sociology of and for self-reliance 
of the Bengalis and Indians. He inspired a batch of Bengalis to 
undertake studies in matters relating to sociology. Further, 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar was very highly esteemed by his country- 
men for his patriotic zeal and nis involvement in nation-building 
activities. He enthused them with inspiring messages for a 
resurgent India. He envisioned a glorious future of India, rather 
the East, that was emerging from centuries-old bondage of 
foreign domination. This India or this East of a completely 
new genre was painted in most brilliant colours by Sarkar and 
he called upon every one including the youth to realize the 
portrait in reality (see Sarkar, 1938 and Sarkar, 1939 a). Little 
wonder, then, that Sarkar would win the hearts of scores of 
youngmen in India of his time. A piece of evidence ol enchant- 
ment of the Indian youth with Sarkar is furnished in the booklet 
by Dilip Malakar, a Bengalee youngman of 1949 and, currently 
a journalist. Malakar writes that in his boyhood he heard from 
his Guru stories about “Benoy Sarkar’s cultural educational 
and patriotic activities during the glorious revolution (1905-14) 
as well as travels in Eur-America, China, Japan and Egypt and 
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researches and investigations in publications like Chinese Religion 
through Hindu Eyes, The Political Institutions and Theories of 
Hindus, The Futurism of Young Asia and Vartaman Jagat 
(Modern World, 13 Vols. during 1914-25)’’ ( Malakar, 1949 : 
Dedication page ). In genuine admiration for Sarkar, Malakar 
prepared and brought out in print “a chronological account of 
the books, brochures, notes and reports on topics of political 
science and sociology published by Benoy Sarkar since his 
association with Calcutta University in February 1926. It 
furnishes also his contacts with villages and towns in India as 
well as with foreign countries through lectures, publications and 
membe rship on academic and social institutions, and indicates 
thereby some of the avenues through which Indian and world 
developments have been brought into contact with each other” 
(Ibid : 1). Malakar’s short piece runs through 46 printed pages, 
though Sarkar's publications and other activities in the fields of 
economics and commerce have been excluded by Malakar on the 
ground that a list of publications in economics is found elsewhere. 

Sarkar’s appeal was not confined to the youth only ; his 
seminal mind and manifold activities were admired by more 
mature minds as well. The following excerpt bears testimony 
to that : 

“<[51% sWFsT 

pi 0^ tor tot i wi ©srat fanwf 
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The excerpt rendered in English stands as follows : 

“To 

Professor Beno> Kumar Sarkar 

The Founder of Bangiya Samaj Vigyan Parishat 

and 

Beloved Friend 

Both of us were then young — both of us were members of 
the ‘Dawn Society’. Satish Chandra Mukhopadhyay, the silent 
Karma-Yogin (worker- worshipper) of Bengal, the foremost saint 
and great teacher, was the founder of the ‘Society’. Acharya 
Satishchandra started the Swadeshi Movement as well as the 
National Education Movement through this ‘Dawn Society.’ 
It was he who invoked the dawn of the Swadeshi age... Many 
have in these days forgotten the untiring efforts of Satish 
chandra in awakening the spirit of nationalism and patriotism 
in the hearts of young Bengal. But true and sincere penance 
is never lost. Many of those who are found now-a-days 
pursuing the mission of nation-building in different fields of 
activities in Bengal had been initiated into the vow of service to 
their country in the precincts of the ‘Dawn Society.’ You are in 
the forefront amongst them....Today you are a scholar known 
all over the country and I am a little known journalist. But the 
memory of those days has emboldened me to offer this work of 
mine to you as a token of love and respect. 


Truly yours 

The 10th November, 1940 Sri Prafulla Kumar Sarkar.” 
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The lines above are taken from the page of dedication of the 
book, Kshayishnu Hindu fessj-— ' The Decadent Hindus), by 

Prafulla Kumar Sarkar (1963). Prafulla Kumar was a founder 
and the first editor of the Anunda Bazar Fatrika, the famous 
nationalist daily in Bengalee. Every page of Kshayishnu Hindu 
bears the evidence of Prafulla Kumar’s incisive analysis of many 
of the problems plaguing the Hindu social order in his time and 
his mature judgement thereon. Prafulla Kumar’s unstinting 
admiration for Sarkar’s patriotism and erudition is significant 
and, what is more significant, Prafulla Kumar was not the 
solitary admirer of Sarkar. Quoting at length from the panegy- 
rics by Prafulla Kumar Sarkar and Dilip Malakar may be consi- 
dered unnecessary and avoidable wastage of space. But these 
are two good samples chosen at random from the stream of 
encomium Sarkar received in his lifetime from his countrymen, 
young and old alike. 

A very brief but more or less correct appreciation of the 
significance of Sarkar’s work in the growth of sociology in India 
is offered in the following observation by Yogendra Singh : 
“Indian sociology, which I would say starts with B. N. Seal, was 
a [n] intellectual reaction to all three [western] interpretations 
[ — orientalist, evangelical, utilitarian-administrative — of the 
Indian reality]. But it was primarily to the evangelical, inter- 
pretations and, to some extent, to the interpretations of Indian 
society offered by western sociologists and anthropologists to 
which it directly responded. Thus sociology starts as a cognitive 
response to the models that western social scientists were 
developing on Indian society. B. K. Sarkar reacted to the Max 
Weberian interpretation of Hinduism, while Seal reacted to the 
Morganian and other anthropological interpretations of India 
on an evolutionary scheme. But in this process, these early 
Indian thinkers felt the need also to reinterpret the Indian 
tradition. In fact this tradition consciousness is a very important 
aspect of the sociology of the 1920’s and 30’s’’ (Singh 1979 : 108- 
109 ; parentheses added). 

Sarkar was, one may justifiably say, the most prominent 
among the pioneers in Indian sociology to have made a ceaseless 
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Vl xemterpretatioD of Mm mdum. m 

launched a vigorous attack on the interpretations offered by 
indologists like Max Muller and sociologists like Max Weber 
and forwarded a thoroughly different interpretation of this 
tradition. His efforts in this direction are something more than 
of merely historical interest. Sarkar’s interpretation of Indian 
tradition merits serious attention of the Indian sociologists of 
recent times. For, the “systems of ‘social structure’ and 
‘tradition’ cover the entire gamut of Indian social phenomena 
and its realities. Modernization in these systems begins either 
from the emergent and endogenous sources, or through contact 
with forces outside the systems. These two bases of the 
initiation of social change should be analysed both at the levels 
of social structures and traditions” (Singh, 1973 : vi). 

Sarkar wrote volumes in economics and economic problems 
and his views were quite unorthodox. He wrote on history 
and science of education. He essayed long treatises on 
political insitutions and political theory as well as problems. 
During his lifetime Sarkar earned such a popularity with his 
audience as his admirers brought out two big-sized compendia 
of his thoughts and ideas (Mukhopadhyay and others, 1944 ; 
Dass (ed), 1940) and a number of brochures admiring his 
ideas. The publishers and translators of his books wrote long 
notes extolling his manifold scholarly activities and his many- 
sided scholarship. After his demise his friends and admirers 
wrote obituaries full of veneration. And then Sarkar passed 
into oblivion so much so that even the University of Calcutta 
which was Sarkar’s alma mater and where Sarkar made the 
beginning of “Comparative Sociology” in this country following 
the lead of Brajendranath Seal has shelved his works in the 
dusty stacks placed in unvisited corners of its library. 

II 

The neglect of Sarkar’s sociological works by the Indian 
students of sociology is unjustified. Through The Positive 
Background of Hindu Sociology and other works Sarkai “sought 
to do for India what Weber had done for the west” (Gupta, 
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1974 : 23). Sarkar repudiated Weber’s picture of the other- 
worldliness of the Indians and their escapism and stagnation. 

Sarkar talked of making demographic studies more meaning- 
ful by relating them to the sociology of population. Sarkar 
started comparative studies of the religious systems of different 
countries. He made a sociological study of the folklife, which 
was perhaps first of its kind in the country. He attempted 
a sociological interpretation of art and literature. He gave 
suggestions from which a well-ordered sociological interpreta- 
tion of caste could be constructed. His interpretation of caste 
dynamics in the twenties and thirties foreshadowed many 
‘original’ explanations of the phenomenon, that became 
available in this country only in the sixties and seventies. And 
he sincerely tried to develop a sociological theory of progress. 
With pioneering contributions to the field of sociology Sarkar 
is only passingly referred to in sociological parlours in India. 
(Ghurye, 1956 ; Mukherjee, R. K. 1973, Srinivas and Panini, 
1973). Sarkar did much for the development of a sociological 
awareness among his pupils enchanted with his erudition in 
the Calcutta University and his admirers outside the walls of 
the University. And Sarkar has been completely forgotten by 
the Bengalee students of sociology. And it is no wonder those 
outside Bengal would forget him. Recently a certain interest 
in his contributions to social sciences is being evinced (Gupta, 
1974; Mukhopadhyay, 1974; Mukherjee, 1977; Baneijee, 1979; 
Bhattacharyya, 1979). A f. ll-scale study is still lacking. This 
work is presented as a step towards the fulfilment of the re- 
quirement for such a work. 


Ill 

Why is it that Sarkar who kept his pupils and other admirers 
under charismatic spell came to be greeted with utter non-men- 
tion 7 One reason perhaps may be the proverbial callousness of 
the Indians regarding systematic preservation of the records of 
the ideas and events of the past. Moreover, Sarker wrote and 
taught in colonial India where sociology was yet to become 
“an established discipline”, “....while economics and political 
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science bad firmly established themselves as academic discip- 
lines in our country before 1947, sociology bad not done so. 
The ‘resistance’ to sociology which our universities displayed 
in the pre-independence years is a matter worthy of investiga- 
tion” ( U.G.C., 1966 : 5 ). In fact, Sarkar himself was a 
teacher in the Department of Economics in Calcutta University. 
Sarkar retired from the position of the Professor and Head of 
the Department of Economics of Calcutta University at the 
end of his career. Calcutta University which, as it is claimed in 
certain quarters ( Dutt Gupta, 1972 ), was the pioneer among 
the Indian universities in offering courses in sociology ( as part 
of courses in Philosophy and Political Economy or Economics 
and Politics ), was the last of the first three universities of 
India to start a department of sociology ( Madras University 
started later than many other universities in India. Bombay 
University was, of course, the first Indian University to have 
started an independent department of sociology). Departments 
of Sociology in West Bengal are late starters. A scientist lives 
through the discussion of his works. There was not much 
scope, it is pleaded, in the absence of adequate institutional 
facilities for studying Sarkar’ s sociological ideas. 

Then, Sarkar was not very good at systematically presenting 
his ideas and pursuing any one field of inquiry. Sarkar’s 
many-sided scholarship constantly took him from one field of 
inquiry to another. His amazingly wide range of interests 
stood in the way of the development of a tightly-knit concep- 
tual scheme in sociology. Then again Sarkar’s style of writ- 
ing was discursive. 

He wrote on varied topics and the boundaries between 
diverse disciplines tended to get blurred. The fact should not, 
however, it is submitted, be taken for what is called inter- 
disciplinary approach. The term ‘interdisciplinary’ suggests 
the existence and consciousness of specific disciplines, some 
kind of division of labour between one subject and another, 
and, then, it calls for give-and-take among various subjects. 
A reader of Sarkar’s writings sometimes feels puzzled with the 
pace with which Sarkar crossed the rubicon separating scientific 
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disciplines from the flight of speculation or poetic imagina- 
tion. At a late . stage Sarkar came to appreciate the need for 
demarcating the boundaries of the specialism of sociology. 
But he could not successfully pursue the task. Readers 
of Sarkar’s works face an uphill task in systematizing his 
views. 

The most serious reason behind the absence of any discus* 
sion of Sarkar’s ideas lies in the tendency of Sarkar’s pupils 
and disciples to almost deify him. The splendour of Sarkar’s 
genius, his love for his pupils, the extra-ordinary way in which 
he communicated his ideas to his audience, the way he made 
his audience think anew on problems they accepted to have 
been settled turned ‘Sarkar’ into a legend in his life-time. And 
Sarkar shed too long a shadow on the minds of his students 
and friends. Their view of Sarkar’s activities and ideas became 
affected. The strong attachment, rather, » devotion, they deve- 
loped towards Sarkar, never allowed a ‘free’ discussion of his 
ideas. Whatever was said by Sarkar is accepted by these 
people to be sacrosanct. Sarkar’s ideas became too sacred to 
be profaned by the scrutiny of logic. 

Whenever Sarkar is mentioned, if he is mentioned at all, 
encomium is ritually offered to him, and a ritual ends as a 
veritable ritual showing no farther way. And this disturbing 
feature is noted in relation to other Indian sociologists as well. 
It is not correct that Sarkar’s ideas were not at all discussed. 
Sarkar’s followers and adu-.rers brought out, as it has already 
been pointed out, a few volumes depicting his ideas during his 

life-time, e. g., the work edited bj Dass (1940), the one edited 
by Mukhopadhyaya (1944), and also after his demise, f • g., the 
short treatise by Mukhopadhyaya ( 1958, with an introduction 
by Bhupendra Nath Dutt ) . But all these give an impression 
of an uncritical acceptance of Sarkar’s ideas by his followers, 
nay, a worshipful attitude of the latter towards Sarkar. That 
is, the lack of a critical attitude is very much pronounced in 
these works. This fact blocks the way of an objective assess- 
ment of Sarkar’s sociological ideas. 
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IV 

Prom what has been said above the kind of method followed 
m the present dissertation can be guessed. A critical evaluation 
of Sarkar’s ideas in sociology will be attempted here. It is 
very interesting to note that if Sarkar had anything to offer to 
sociological studies in this country it was his insistence on a 
critical examination of what the other thinkers said or propaga- 
ted, though at times his critical vision was shadowed by certain 
stereotypes which succeeded on occasions in imprisoning his 
mind and giving rise to contradictions 1.1 Sarkar’s thought 
system. Students of sociology of knowledge may enquire as to 
why Sarkar failed to instil this questioning spirit in his pupils 
and admirers. We often tend to forget that we learn not only 
from the greatness but also from the mistakes of our 
predecessors. The latter have a heuristic value in suggesting 
new lines of enquiry, in leading us to search for means to 
overcome the pitfalls which made our predecessors, despite their 
greatness, stumble. 

The body of ideas in any socio -cultural complex is a cumula- 
tive one and it is selective too. Ideas and values relevant .for 
one age may lose significance in a different epoch. Hence the 
student of history of ideas is often advised to meet a thinker in 
his own terms and is often reminded of the ‘precious’ suggestion 
that what appears to be a point of weakness viewed from now 
and here was the product of the circumstances that were. 
There is a patent dilemma. On the one hand, one must keep 
in mind the particular histortcal conditions in which the specific 
ideas of a thinker are/were rooted ; on the other hand, one 
has to accept the reality that if the ideas of a thinker are too 
narrowly rooted in the circumstances he finds/found himself in, 
his ideas will lose relevance for different conditions, i. e., for 
a different epoch. The moorings of ideas in the specific condi- 
tion are not the only thing to be considered ; the question of 
transcendence of the present in order to project the future is 
also there. A student of Sarkar's ideas must solve all these 
methodological questions. Rather, these questions are pertinent 
for any attempt at chronicling and objectively evaluating the 
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ideas of sociologists or social scientists in this country and 
elsewhere. No definitive statement regarding Sarkar’s sociolo- 
gical ideas is attempted here. In the vein of what goes above, 
i* further methodological query is posed. Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
was a prolific writer and the printed pages recording his ideas 
are estimated to a figure of 30,000. However, a student of 
Sarkar’s views, ideas and findings need not be deterred by the 
overwhelming bulk of the volumes he wrote. While his 
writings in languages other than English and Bengali will elude 
an English-knowing Bengalee researcher and while the sheer 
number of pages he wrote and, further, the non-availability of 
many of the writings may dampen his spirit, he may get a sense 
of relief that Sarkar was, fortunately, repetitious. He himself 
published English versions of his articles or addresses in Italian, 
German and French (see Sarkar’s preface to Sociology of Races, 
Culture and Human Progress— 1939a ). Moreover, as certain 
themes perennially occupied his mind and he propagated them 
with the zeal of a preacher, these themes recurred in his works, 
one after another. For example, if one browses the pages of 
the Positive Background of Hindu Sociology (1917 Edition), The 
Sociology of Population (1936), The Positive Background of 
Hindu Sociology ( 1937 Edition), Creative India (1937), one will 
find the recurrence of quite a number of themes almost in the 
same language. And he declares his The Folk Element in Hindu 
Culture to be “to a certain extent complementary to the author’s 
Positive Backgrouud of Hindu Sociology ’’ ( Sarkar, 1917-Reprint 
1972 : Preface). It has been shown at different places of the 
publication how the same idea, have been reiterated by Sat kar 
in different books and articles by him. 

Another fact may be noted in relation to this dissertation. 
Sarkar has written on economics, politics, history, education, 
sociology, etc. Here attention has been focussed on his socio- 
logical works and ideas. The present researcher has tried to 
present Sarkar s ideas thematica. y, i. e., each chapter has been 
devoted to a particular theme. Thus one may notice that a 
certain chapter has been devoted to a theme on which Sarkar 
has not produced any major work or to which Sarkar has not 
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devoted even a small monograph (e.g , caste). As to the choice 
of the themes, those subjects have been chosen where Sarkar’s 
ideas have appeared to be provocative or interesting even today. 
That is, the relevance of a particular idea or theme for socio- 
logical studies today has been the criterion for its inclusion in 
this study. A discerning reader may point out that Sarkar’s 
ideas in one or two areas in sociology have not been discussed 
in this work. Such omissions are sincerely regretted. It may, 
however, be mentioned that even the major works by Sarkar 
are very difficult to get, not to speak of his minor works and 
literally countless articles. Under the circumstances the author 
did not deem it wise to defer the publication of this treatise on 
Sarkar for an indefinite point of time. Secondly, since there is 
no other work of a more or less comprehensive nature on. 
Sarkar’s sociological ideas, the choice of the themes and 
collation of material as well as arrangement of the same have 
been guided by the author’s own understanding. An element 
of personal choice is almost inevitable in a work of this type. 
Every care has, of course, been taken so that a more or less 
comprehensive picture of Sarkar’s sociological ideas and hisf 
methods of study may be had from this first full-length treatise 
on Sarkar’s sociological ideas. 

Sarkar’s sociology may be said to be the sociology of positi- 
vism of the Hindus, i. e , his sociology has tried to highlight the- 
achievements of the Hindus in the materialistic field. He haa 
provided a strong antithesis of the Weberian view that the 
Indians are religious-minded and otherworldly in their outlook. 
An elucidation of Sarkar’s thesis and the methods adopted by 
him to prove that has been presented. Obviously it has 
relation to religion, folk-religion, art and literature. The way 
Sarkar has demonstrated ‘this-worldliness’ of the Indians in all 
these different spheres has been analysed in this work. 
And Sarkar’s sociology has a guiding principle. Sarkar has. 
through his exemplification of the positive element in Hindu 
life tried to prove that the Indians are capable of great 
achievements in this world. Their past was a glorious account 
of many such great achievements. As a corolary, comes the 
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point, very favourite with Sarkar, that the Hindu or Indian 
social system was not a static one. It allowed mobility. Thus 
Sarkar provides a new perspective on caste. The perspective was 
definitely novel and bold in Sarkar’s own time. And since his 
study of caste is also related to the contemporary milieu of Sarkar, 
he comes to examine also how social stratification works in the 
then prevalent situation. And he notes, of course, how the 
forces of caste division and class division operate in Indian 
society. Throughout, Sarkar has sought to show that the Indian- 
social and cultural system has been changing. In almost every 
study Sarkar has tried to understand the past so that he can 
better understand the present and also the future. Ramkrishna 
Mukherjee has correctly pointed out that Sarkar’s contribution 
to sociology consists in a “historico-contemporary futuristic 
appraisal of Indian (and Asian) social development, dispelling 
the notion of the ‘other worldly’ outlook of the orientals and 
pointing to the need for (a) intensive empirical research to 
verify the theoretical formulations and the preliminary empirical 
finding, and (b) the creation of an extensive data base” 
( Mukherjee, 1977 : 41 ). It may, however, be noticed that 
Sarkar himself has not undertaken any empirical work or, more 
specifically, field work, though he has been the main spring 
behind the collection of material on an important folk festival 
of Maldah on which Sarkar’s famous sociological study of the 
folk element in Hindu culture is based. Sarkar has collected 
evidence from the study of history of India regarding the 
materialistic attitude of the Hi. idus and their ability to expand 
and to accommodate new elements into their way of life and 
adapting themselves to the changing conditions. Once he 
succeeds in discerning these elements of positivism and change 
or progress in the past of the Hindus, he urges that they have 
the potentialities for change and expansion and success in 
material life at present and also : ti the future. If the present is 
an eclipsed one because of domination by the western powers, 
the past of India, rather the past of the Orient, was a glorious 
one and the Indians, the Asians, can chart out their course to a 
glowing future enriched with immense possibilities for material 
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success. Hence positivism and progress are the two interlinked 
terms in the same series. Sarkar’s ideas on progress, or social 
metabolism as contained in the Sociology of Population (SP) and 
Villages and Towns as Social Patterns (VTSP) have been 
examined in detail in the last chapter of this book. Also, 
many other issues discussed in SP and VTSP have been referred 
to in this work. Sarkar’s sociology is futuristic and infinite 
progress is a pet theme with Sarkar. It runs through all the 
different works by him. This treatise has, therefore, been 
concluded with an examination of Sarkar’s ideas on progress. 

In presenting the material, the author has been guided 
by the idea that a work of this kind becomes most useful when 
the thinker under discussion is allowed to speak for himself. 
In case of Sarkar, it has been felt all the more necessary to 
give, above all, exact quotations, since many of Sarkar’s works 
are not easily available today ( Quite a few of his works are 
more than 50 years old ). Moreover, in case one quotes brief 
portions from Sarkar, one runs the risk of being criticised as 
having quoted Sarkar’s statements out of context. Hence in* 
every case the context has been presented in detail and Sarkai’s 
views have been presented in Sarkar’s own words, to avoid the 
risk that the gloss put by the narrator may vitiate the presen- 
tation of Sarkar’s views Hence, long quotations from Sarkar’s 
writings, that may cause tedium to the readers, have been 
offered. 

In this way a correct representation of Sarkar’s views has 
been ensured. Since Sarkar’s writings are discursive, to impose 
an order on his thoughts which are valuable nonetheless is a 
difficult task. And, the presentation of Sarkar’s views in his 
own words is accompanied by a critical assessment by the 
present author. If the author has erred anywhere, he takes 
the responsibility for the error and he sincerely apologises 
for that. But he has preferred the risk of proving erring to 
the safe course of apotheosizing Sarkar and his ideas. 

Sarkar has wanted his students and friends to challenge 
the accepted ideas. The spirit of Sarkar that emerges from his 
writings longingly looks for the development of a critical atti- 
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tude in the minds of the Bengalis, and Indians, and Asians. 
Sarkar knows that the way to progress is kept open thereby. 
The present researcher offers his homage to Sarkar, the great 
pioneer in Indian sociology, through an humble effort for 
cultivating this critical spirit. He has put Sarkar’s ideas to a 
critical scrutiny by obeying the desire of Sarkar who has been 
a living example of the art of how to differ, a living embodi- 
ment of the spirit of dissent. Sarkar has all through his life 
desired the growth of scientific spirit which is alias criti c al 
spirit. Sarkar’s devotees may feel sorry, if Sarkar’s ideas are 
found wanting in many respects, judged from the standard of 
today. But whatever little understanding of Sarkar’s ideas 
has been gained by this researcher leads him to the conviction 
that Sarkar himself would have been delighted with that disco- 
very. Sarkar is a scientist. And in science “each of us knows 
what he has accomplished will be antiquated in ten, twenty, 
fifty years. That is the fate, to which science is subjected ; 
it is the very meaning of scientific work, to which it is devoted 
in a quite specific sense, as compared with other spheres of 
culture for which in general the same holds. Every scientific 
‘fulfilment’ raises new ‘questions’, it asks to be ‘surpassed’ and 
outdated. Whoever wishes to serve science has to resign 
himself to this fact. Scientific works certainly can last as 
‘gratifications’ because of their artistic quality, or they may 
remain important as a . cans of training. Vet they will be 
surpassed scientifically — let that be repeated— for it is our 
common fate and, more, our com non goal. We cannot work 
without hoping that others will adv nee further than we have 
In principle, this progress goes on ad infinitum' ( Max Weber, 
1967 : I3i ). 
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CHAPTER II 


HIS LIFE AND HIS MILIEU 

Even a cursory look at the biographies of Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar (Basu, B. D., in Sarkar, 1913 : VII — XXX ; Dass, B., in 
Sarkar, 1934 : 1 — LVIII ; Basu, L. M., in Sarkar, 1937 : 1 — 57 ; 
Mukherjee, H., 1953 ; Pal, P., 1971) will immediately reveal 
how varied were his activities and what a brilliant and 
attractive personality he was. He was not a sociologist merely 
but an expert in pedagogy, a historian, a political seientist, 
an economist, a demographer, a sociologist, a journalist — all 
combined in one. He was not a scholar only but an excellent 
organizer and a great nationalist and patriot. 

Sarkar was, first and foremost, a man of letters and a teacher. 
He was indeed a great teacher endowed with profound 
scholarship and indefatigable energy. Not only was he 
scholarly, he was loving too. He impressed generations of 
students with his erudition and originality. But he won their 
hearts with warmth v. hich only a sensitive and a loving mind 
could have. He was a teacher dedicated to his profession 
His devotion to scholarly pursuits did not, however make 
him indifferent to the various problems faced by his pupils in 
life outside their classrooms and the library. He did his best to 
solve these problems. Countless students were benefited in 
myriad ways by his suggestions and encouragement, letters of 
recommendation and other sorts of help including financial 
assistance. He wanted that his pupils, the Indian youth, should 
have a broad vision, establish contact with the world outside, 
visit the continents across the oceans, master the principles of 
modern science and technology and meet the westerners on 
equal terms. It was on his initiative and with the funds raised 
by him that a number of students went abroad tf^r higher 
education in science, technology and engineering. Professor 
Sarkar’s love for his pupils was legendary. 

Sarkar was more than a teacher. He did not live in an 
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ivory tower. He sharply reacted to what went on in the world 
outside the academic parlour. He was a man of affairs. He 
was connected with diverse people, associations and movements. 
He was a missionary. And his mission was to project the 
image of resurgent India and emerging Asia : the Indians and 
other Asians were not mean judged by the standards of material 
achievement, technical competence and prowess. Sarkar re- 
discovered the glorious achievements of India and other nations 
of Asia in worldly matters and at the same time pointed out 
that they were gradually coming to terms with the principles 
of science and technology of modern times. To fulfil this mission 
of projecting this new image of reawakening India and Asia 
Sarkar roamed all over the world, visited colleges, technical 
institutes and universities in distant lands, attended conferences, 
joined international academic associations, addressed audiences 
of scholars as well as lay people, contributed to the learned 
journals as well as popular magazines and newspapers in diverse 
languages, got his books published by publishers in Japan, 
Germany, the United Kingdom and the United States of 
America. 

Sarkar wrote volumes depicting his experiences abroad to 
inform and educate his countrymen. Comparison of the condi- 
tions in India and Asia with those in the west was a recurring 
theme and a strong optimism regarding the future of India and 
Asia was the keynote of his ..Jdresses and articles and books. 
Within the country, Sarkar organised so many associations and 
councils ; he was a member and a dive participant of a large 
number of organisations and edited journals. He contributed 
to newspapers and journals like the Amrita Bazar Patrika, 
Anancia Bazar Patrika, Liberty, Advance, Forward, Hindusthan 
Standard, Modern Review, Prabasi, Prabuddha Bharat, Calcutta 
Review, et ali. Sarkar’s activities started iu Calcutta but the 
circumference of Uis activities became v ider and wider. Sarkar 
developed close contact with men and associations in different 
provinces of India. He ea-nei proficiency in Sanskrit and Hindi, 
and in different European languages. His academic pursuits did 
not remain confined within a particular discipline. He moved 
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with remarkable ease and pace from one branch of knowledge to 
another. The ceaseless flow of activities of Benoy Kumar in 
diverse fields in different parts of the country as also in many 
foreign lands may be viewed as an indicator to a feeling of 
tension and discontent, scepticism and restlessness haunting 
him throughout his life. This discontent and scepticism did 
not have anything to do with what one might call the pursuit of 
a career by Benoy Kumar. Careerism was thoroughly alien to 
his mettle. This tension was an integral part of Sarkar’ s 
unceasing quest for knowledge of ideas and disciplines, of lands 
and people in different parts of the globe and his concern with 
how to carve out a place of honour for his country that 
remained subjugated and humiliated in the modern world. 
Sarkar, it appears was subjected to so many opposing pulls and 
pressures Sarkar studied under the system of education which 
the British introduced in the country. And his performance in 
the school and the college was dazzling. But his strong famili- 
arity with the body of k lowledge coming from the west and 
transmitted through the said system did not diminish his interest 
in traditional learning. When his university career came to an 
end, he assiduously perused the Hindu and Buddhist texts for 
an understanding of the Indian tradition, and he rediscovered 
for his countrymen the material aspect of this tradition, which 
was no less splendid than its spiritual side. He at the same 
time loathed the idea that his countrymen should remain bewi- 
tched with wh't happened in the past an 1 unmindful of tn.ir 
duty to change the situation they were in. Saikar had great 
adniratiot for the acnieve neats of the !tio las and the Asians 
of the pist ages V me st ne tin.* the i » nil/ suffeitd by 
the millions 11 i :Jn an 1 other Am 1 commies dominated by 
the western po.-cu. piiiel hi.. lie could not deny the 
superiority oi 1 1 : *ali tg o > l *tn-s of t „ \?>t >vcr t ier An m 
subjects i l sue ice 1 1 1 1 1 J as ry, 1 1 li i'c*n u br.t .cues of know- 
ledge releva it f »r ^ idem era. He wante i his cou.itr ■, en 
to catch up . nh the west in th.se .nenas. lie deeply loved 
his country but his patriotism did m»t breed parocuialism. 
He always wanted to break the narrow coniines of an isolated 
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existence. A sort of wanderlust characterised his life and he 
demanded the same of the youth of resurgent India. Sarkar’s 
agile and ebullient mind did not allow him to rest in peace. 

It made him react to the multiple and competing currents of 
thought and forces of change dominating his environs. His 
reactions were embodied in his thoughts and ideas, in his 
activities a.i.1 plans for further action, in his dreams and 
visions. The meandering course of events and conflicting 
streams of thought characterising the times of Sarkar occasio- 
nally gave rise to contradictions in his thoughts but, at the 
same time, generated in him that “creative discontent” which 
led him to search the right kind of answers to the many ques- 
tions and problems he came to face and plunge in activities of 
an unending variety. Indeed, “in proportion as the social 
milieu becomes more complex and more unstable, traditions 
and conventional beliefs are shaken, become more indetermi- 
nate and more unsteady, and reflective powers are developed” 
(Duikheim, 1 9 : 96). A brief discussion of the social milieu 
of Benoy Kunar Sarkar is thus the first logical step towards an 
adequate understanding of his thoughts and ideas. 

II 

Social milieu refers to the internal constitution of a social 
i;roup or a society “The elements which make up this milieu 
.are”, according to Durkheim, ‘oi two kinds : things and 
persons. Besides material objects incorporated into the societv; 
there must also be included the products > f the previous social 
activity : law, established customs, literar, and artistic work?, 
etc.” (Durkheim, 1964:113 ). “The principal task of the 
sociologist ought to be maintains Durkheim, “to discover 
the .»ih\ rent aspects of this milieu which can exert some 
influence on the course of social phenomena” Durkheim’s 
advice is mnourc 1 «n the preseru anai although Benoy 
Ku aar oa>k ir ( 1916 : 2-3, 1941 : 127 ) and his followers ( e.g., 
Mukhcrjee and Mukherj^e, W5 / : 181 ) were critical of the 
mode of sociological analysis suggested by Durkheim, which, 
they alleged, smacted of “social determinism”. Sarkar and his 
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followers complained that Durkheim overlooked the truth 
that there may be plurality of personalities with varying 
responses to the similar social conditions and thoroughly 
undirmined the importance of individuals, particularly of 
original minds, in shaping the course of society. But the 
allegation does not appear to bet totally acceptable. For, 
there is a clear admission by Durkheim that “Given the same 
environment, each individual adapts himself to it according to 
his own disposition and his own way, which he prefers to all 
other ways. One person will seek to change it and make it 
conform to his needs, another will prefer to change himself 
and moderate his desires” ( op. cit. : 94 ). Durkheim does 
“not mean to say that the impulses, needs and desires of men 
never intervene actively in social evolution” ( Ibid : 91 ). 
“On the contrary”, Durkheim continues, “it is certain that 
they can hasten or retard its development, according to the 
circumstances which determine social phenomena. Apart from 
the fact, that they cannot, in any case, make something out of 
nothing, their actual intervention. ..can take place only by means 
of efficient causes. A deliberate intention can contribute, even 
in this limited way, to the production of a new phenomenon 
only if it has newly formed or if it is itself a result of some 

transformation of a previous intention a deliberate intention 

is itself something objectively real.. .It is a force having a 
nature of its own ; for that nature to be given existence or 
altered, it is not enough that we find this advantageous. In 
order to bring about such changes, there must be a suilicient 
cause’’ ( Ibid : 91-92 ). To understand the nature of this cause 
one has to pay attention to the social milieu. The various 
events in the life of Benoy Kumar Sarkar, the problems he 
grappled with, the basic categories of his thought and also the 
stress and strain and inconsistencies, if any, therein, can 
hardly be understood except in terras of the milieu in which 
he was born, lived and worked, and died. 

Ill 

7^n oy Kumar Sarkar was born in Maldah of undivided 
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Jtengal on 26 December 1887. His father was Sudhanya Kumar 
Harkar. He had his ancestral house in Sanihati village served by 
{he Brahmangaon Post Office in Dacca district in the Eastern 
part of Bengal ( which now falls in Bangladesh ). Sudhanya 
Kumar studied up to F. A. stage ( i. e., the intermediate stage 
between the school leaving examination and the course of 
undergraduate studies leading to B. A./ 3. Sc Degree ). He 
came to Maldah in search of o job and secured the job of a 
clerk in the Munsiff court at Ma’dah. Sudhanya Kumar became 
a permanent resident of Maldah. All his sons — Benoy Kumar, 
Bejoy Kumar, Dhirendra Kumar had their school education 
in Mrldah District School. All the members of Sudhanya 
Kumar’s family came to develop a strong sense of identification 
with Maldah —a fact which had a very important bearing on 
Beno> Kumar’s life 

Benoy Kumar was a prodigy. In 1901, when he was only 
13 years old, he came out First in the Entrance Examination 
( i. c , the public, school-leaving examination ) conducted by 
the University of Calcutta, the affiliating jurisdiction of which 
extended over the schools in the entire region of Assam, 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa ( the area of Bengal then being much 
bigger than the area of West Bengal today ) and Burma. 
Benoy Kumar got himself admitted into the Presidency College 
an Calcutta and after two years of study there appeared at the 
F. A. Examination of Calcutta University and occupied the 
ninth position among the successful candidates. In 1905, 
and his age was then only seventeen, Benoy Kumar appeared as 
a student of the Presidency College at the B. A. Examination of 
Calcutta University and occupied the First position in the 
First Class with Double J loaours in History and English and 
was awarded the much coveted and highly prestigeous Ishan 
Scholarship for securing the highest marks in the said 
examination. 

At this juncture certain important events occurred in Benoy 
Kumar's life, the foremost among which was the dawn of 
the Swadeshi Movement in Bengal. The movement had an 
overwhelming impact on the young scholar. A formal declara- 
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tion of tile Movement was made in a public meeting in 
Calcutta on 7 August 1905. Benoy Kumar readily responded 
to the call of patriotism. He refused to accept the State Scholar- 
ship offered by the Government of India for prosecuting higher 
studies in the United Kingdom. He also rejected the offer 
of the position of the Deputy Magistrate, the most covetable 
offer to middle-class youngmen of the day ( At that time the 
position of Deputy Magistrate was straightaway offered to 
the brilliant students of the University , If one bears in mind 
the humble family background of Benoy Kumar, one cannot 
help admiring the sacrifice of Benoy Kumar and his patriotism 
that lay behind the sacrifice. 

The impact of the Swadeshi Movement was readily felt by 
Sarkar through his association with Satish Chandra Mukho- 
padhyay who was one of the first priests of the Movement. 
Benoy Kumar joined the band of young followers of Satish 
Chandra, who campaigned for boycotting the Examinations of 
the Calcutta University, the “slave-camp’ at Goldighi and 
championed the cause of National Education. His s^pdies in 
the Post-graduate classes sufferred as a result. Benoy Kumar 
was mentally not inclined to take the M. A. Examination. 

But his well wishers like Sir Gooroodas Banerjee advised 
him to sit for the M. A. Examination of Calcutta University, 
and Benoy Kumar appeared at the M. A. Examination in 
English in 1906 ( At that time M. A. course in Calcutta 
University was of one year’s duration ). He missed the First 
Class but stood fifth among the successful candidates. Though 
he missed the First Class in the M. A. Examination, Benoy 
Kumar became a prominent figure in the academic field in 
Calcutta. He proved himself to be a student of exceptional 
abilities and veteran scholars of his time recognized in him a 
potential intellectual leader of the country. Benoy Kumar had 
close contacts with important men in diverse fields and various 
institutions and movements that fostered the development of 
nationalism and nationalistic feelings. And the Swadeshi Move- 
ment was the most important in this respect. 

An elaborate thesis on the Swadeshi Movement ( 1903-8) 
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of Beagal is preseatei in the work by Sumit Sarkar ( 1973 ). 
A detaile 1 historical analysis of the National Education Move- 
ment which wis an integral part of the Swadeshi Movement 
and the role of Satish Chandra Mookherjee and Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar may be found in the treatise by Mukherjee and Mukherjee 
( 1957 ), white a short but critical analysis of the National 
Edujation M rve neat is available in the essay, “ The National 
Council of Education’’ by Susobhan Sarkar ( 1979: ^23- ' 36 ). 
A Jd to this list the articles by Benoy Kumar Sarkar himself 
on the said movements ( Sarkar, 19J6, 1907 and 1941S ; See also 
Dass, 1938 ). 

the perusal of the aforementioned studies of the two 
move neats is a desideratum for those who want to under- 
stand the historical background and socio-cultural milieu 
shaping Saikars life and action. It is not, however, possible 
to sumnarize the findings of these analyses Only a few 
salient points would be noted here. 

IV 

“For the first time after the events of 1857 the Bengali 
people created and was responsible for a movement which 
cove-ed the masses as well as the classes.” Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar makes the preceding observation regarding the Swadeshi 
Movement. Though Sumit Sarkar expresses serious doubts 
regat ding the mass oise of the Movement ( Sarkar, 1973 : 3 ), 
it cannot be denied that u mi been one of the first major 
>rotests against the British regime since the revolt of 1857. 

British exploitation of the colony i , India continued unabated 
even after the take-over of the government of India by the 
British Queen from the hands of the East India Company. In 
fact the exploitation was made in a much more systematic 
way than before. The fact of drainage of wealth from India 
under the British rule has been exposed by R. C. Dutt, 
Dadabhai Naoroji, Sakharam Ganesa Deuskar and modem 
historical researches have accepted it to be a fact. By the 
turn of the nineteenth century, it was one of the chief planks 
in the nationalist propaganda. The Indians had a further 
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grievance that they had almost no voice in the governance of 
the country and a very insignificant role in the administration. 
It may be said that an importat part of the disorders beginning 
in 1905 characterizing the Swadeshi Movement was “the firm 
rejection of two of the major demands of the Indian National 
Congress. They had asked for a vast reduction of the Home 
Charges ; instead India was relieved of only £257,000. The 
Congress ha I denanded the Indianization of the civil services; 
Lord Curzon, in r;ply, gave an unqualified, and perhaps un- 
paralleled public assertion of the racial basis of employment in 
the higher positions of the Civil Service” ( McLane, 1963 : 40 ) 
The seething discontent burst forth in the antipartition 
movemet. Though the movement did not turn into a real mass 
movement, “it rapidly broadend after 1905 into an awareness of 
irreconcilable conflict between British and Indian interests 
which only Swaraj could resolve” and it embodied “the first 
major efforts of the nationalist bhadralok intelligentsia to attain 
identity with the masses and mobilise them around a 
program ne of passive resistance” ( Sarkar, 1973 : 3 ). 

The immediate and most prominent cause was the reaction 
of the Bengalees to the plan of the British Raj to partition 
Bengal. Sumit Sarkar traces the beginning of the plan to a 
note of Sir A. Fraser, dated 28 March 1903, ‘ wherein the 
transfer of Dacca and My.nensingh from Bengal to Assam was 
suggested on the ground that the two districts would give far 
less trouble if they were under Assam” Curzon discovered in 
Fraser’s proposal the advantage of severing the eastern districts 
of Bengal which are a hotbed of the purely Bengali movement, 
unfriendly... in character...” ( Minute of 1 June 1903 ). Risley 
readily took up the cue : “Bengal united is a power, Bengal 
divided will pull in several different ways” ( Note of 7 February 
1904). And hence... “one of our main objects [ in the plan of 
partition ] is to split up and thereby weaken a solid body of 
opponents ...” ( Note of 6 December 1904 ). Though Fraser 
and Risley were the chief architects of the “Partition Plan,” it 
was Curzon whose “insistence above all....virtually imposed 
the plan on a by no means enthusiastic Brodrick and his 
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council” ( Sarkar, 1973 : 19 ). Curzon repeatedly harped on the 
need of partitioning Bengal to contain the “Bengalis who like 
to think themselves as a nation” and to crush their unity 
“which was a force already formidable and certain to be a 
Source of increasing trouble in future”. The formal procla- 
mation of the partition of Bengal came on 1 September and on 
1 6 October 1905 Bengal was partitioned to actualize a political 
design of the British Government in India. 

The bureaucratic mind of the British Government in India 
tended to interpret the whole antipartition movement as 
machinations by a number of interest groups belonging to the 
educated and wealthy sections of the Bengali population. It 
underestimated the sense of unity among the Bengali-speaking 
people— “a sentiment certainly by no means all-pervasive, but 
still extending far be>ond the narrow cotaries of zamindars, 
lawyers and congress leaders ...’’ (Sarkar, 1973 : 22). Bengal’s 
relative autonomy in pre-British days nurtured a sense of unity 
and political identity of the Bengalees. The undoubtable facts 
of linguistic and literary unity, and the emergence of something 
like a common culture at the village level based on an amalgam 
of Hindu, Buddhist, Muslim and primitive folk elements con- 
stituted the sociocultural bedrock of the unity. “On this came 
to be superimposed the more obvious unity of the English- 
educated bhalralok and its greatest creation — nineteenth entury 
Bengali literature “(Ibid ; 23). 

By 1905 “the sense of identity was strong enough for 
the partition to provoke widespread anger and lead to a genuine 
patriotic outburst,” (Idem). The campaign against the partition 
changed its route after July 1905 from petitions and conferences 
to new techniques of militant action, and broadened into a 
struggle for swaraj. Benov Kumar as a college student saw the 
crest of the Swadeshi Movement and thoroughly imbibed its 
spirits. The political and social philosophy of B. K. Saikar 
was shaped to a great extent by tne ideas of the Swadeshi 
Movement or what he called the “ideas of 1905.” 

“The ideas of 1905 constituted,” observes Benoy Kumar, 
“an organic complex o f four categories. The first category 
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i vat the boycott of British goods. The second was the inaugura- 
tion of an all-roun.i swadeshi (indigenous goods) movement 
calculated to promote industrialization of India. The establis- 
ment of swaraj (self-rule, independence, democracy) in the 
political domain was the third category. Last but not the 
least was the cultural programme embodied in the fourth 
category, national education**»Down to the outbreak of world 
War I in 1914 these were the terms for Young India to conjure 
with, especially in Bengal” (Sarkar, 1948 : 154 ). Benoy Kumar, 
a young man of extraordinary abilities and a sensitive mind, 
very positively responded to the ideas of 1905. Even four 
decades after the Movement, Sarkar waxed eloquent in 
describing its effects : “•••the categories, boycott, swadeshi, 
swaraj, and national education, ....registered a tremendous 
spiritual remaking of the Bengali people. The societal 
transformation mirrored forth in the ideas of 1905 was tanta- 
mount to the emergence of altogether renovated personalities 
and entirely new institutions. Thus was called into being the 
glorious Bengali revolution as a world-force commissioned to 
cooperate with evolving new orders in Asia and Eur-Am£rica. 
Young Bengal was born as a power among the powers of the 
world ( Ibid : 1 55 ) 

This appreaciation of the Swadeshi Movement reveals in 
Sarkar “the Bengali nationalist of 190 5,- ■■serenely confident of 
the leading position of the community in the cultural and 
political life of the subcontinent’’ and capable of combining 
“with relative ease deep regional patriotism with a more 
abstract but still real identification with India, as a whole” 
(Sarkar, 1973 : 496), nay, with Asia and the world at large. 
Benoy Kumar’s description of the events of the Swadeshi days 
and their impact on his countrymen at that time is confirmed 
in the detailed analysis of the same by Sumit Sarkar ( Ibid ). 
It is interesting to note how Gyanchandra Banerji, a Bengali - 
gentleman in those days, excerpts from whose diary are 
presented by Sumit Sarkar, formed a similar impression of 
the occurrences of that period. The diary not only describes 
the humiliation and increasing misery and penury of the 
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Indians under foreign yoke but also makes estatic references 
to the achievements of the Bengalis ( Sureshchandra Biswas 
in Brazil, the researches of Jagadish Chandra Basu ), “the 
rise of Japan as a world power, the methods of social 
democrats in Germany and Russia, [ which ] are regarded as 
object lessons, which will not fail to produce their effects in 
India,” the self-help scheme pomoted by J. C. Ghosh’s 
Association for the Scientific and Industrial Fducation of the 
Indians, the ‘Signs of a national reawakening’ manifest on every 
side. A mood of confidence and the consciousness of a new 
identity marked the temperament of the Bengalis in those days. 
True, familiarity with English education and western civilisation 
and knowledge of the world outside was a source of this con- 
fidence It was hightened by the fact that in literature, in science 
and soon in painting, too, Bengal was at the threshold of world 
recognition. An awareness of the rich heritage of the east was 
another contributory factor. Then, the “Boer war had tarnished 
the image of British strength, the unexpected Japanese victory 
of 1904-5 blew up the myth of European superiority and sent a 
thrill of pride through the whole of Asia.’’ The Chinese 
boycott of American goods in protest against immigration 
laws, Okakura’s pan-Asitaic dreans, the messages and activities 
of Nivedita having a first hand acquaintance with European 
revolutionary powers were other external influences. Many of 
these events and experiences, ideas and feelings are referred to 
in Sarkar’s description of the background of the movement 
(Sarkar, 1948 : 155-156). and these generated according to him 
a sort of “creative discontent among all and sundry” (Ibid: 
155 ). Indeed, this milieu shaped the Weltanschauung of many 
a Bengali young man like Benoy Kumar. 

There is no reference to Ramakrishna and Vivekananda 
either in the excerpts from Gyanchandra’s diary or in the analysis 
of Sumit Sarkar. Sumit Sarkrr thinks, “the influence of 
Vivekananda has probably been exaggerated by later writers”. 
Benoy Kumar living through 1905 had a different perception. 
He noted the impact created by “the energetic nationalism 
and dynamic culture-philosophy of the Ramakrishna movement 
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at work” ( Idem ). Benoy Kumar was highly appreciative of the 
achievements of what he called the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 
Movement : “The revolution concretized in the national 
education complex of 1905 was of the same order as the 
philosophical revolution called into being by Vivekananda 
in India on his return from digvijaya (conquest of the quarters) 
in Chicago ( 1893 ) and the west” ( op. cit. : 159 emphasis 
in original ). Benoy Kumar located one of the sources of 
origin of the Movement of 1905 in the recognition Vivekananda 
received through his tamous “Chicago Address.” This 
appreciation of Vivekananda from the western world helped 
the youth of Bengal shed their timidity and kindled in their 
hearts a longing for recognition in the world at large. The 
ideas and activities of Vivekananda, his compatricts and his 
followers in the Ramakrishna Mission fermented in this way 
the Swadeshi Movement of 1905 ( Sarkar in Mukhopadhyay, 
1944 : 231 ). 

The messages of Vivekananda had a direct appeal to the 
young men like Sarkar. Vivekananda's outright denunciation 
of weakness and cowardice sppurred them to action. “What we 
want’’, said Vivekananda while en route from Madras to 
Calcutta, “is strength, so believe in yourselves. We have become 
weak and that is why occultism and mysticism come to us, these 
creepy things. Make your nerves strong. Stand on your feet 
and be men. It is man-making theories that we want. It is 
man-making education all round that we want’’ ( emphasis 
added). According to Benoy Kumar, this ideal of man-making 
education “was a revolutionany ideal for India in the last decade 
of the nineteenth century”. Emphasis has been placed on a part 
of the statement of Vivekananda quoted here in order to draw 
attention to the fact that what in Vivekananda attracted Benoy 
Kumar was a new interpretation of the Hindu way of life, its 
religion and ideals. In Vivekananda’s messages and activities 
Sarkar discovered an element very dear to his soul. ‘‘In 
Vivekananda’s declaration of war against the contemporary 
theories and in his call for an ideal which transcends the existing 
customs and breaks the ‘bonds of Nature’ we encounter once 
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again the same age-long Hindu philosophy of mobility and vital 
dynamics ” ( Sarkar, 1937 : 678-679 ; emphesisadded ). 

Vivekananda set, according to Benoy Kumar Sarkar, a 
definite goal for young India when he observed, “We have to 
conquer the world. That we have to. India must conquer the 
world, and nothing less than that is my ideal. The sign of 
life is expansion, we must go out, expand, show life or degrade, 
fester and die. There is no other alternative. Take either of 
these, either live or die.*’ Quoting these words from an address 
by Vivekananda, Sarkar remarks, “These are the soul enfranchi- 
sing messages of dare-devil energism with which Young Bengal 
a as steeled during the decade that closed with the educational 
revolution of 1905” (1948 : 160). Sarkar was deeply influenced 
by and paid his homage to Rabindranath Tagore, Jagadishchan- 
dra Bose and Brajendra Nath Seal as well, who were, according 
to Sarkar, the fellow-travellers of Vivekananda in brightening 
the image of India in the western world ( See the Phalguna, 
1320 — Feb.-March, 1914, issue of the Grihastha and Rabindra 
Digvijaya Sankhya (or the number celebrating the winning of 
the Nobel Prize by Rabindranath) of the same in Agrahayana, 
1320— Nov.-Dee, 1913). They created aspirations in the hearts 
of the subjugated Indians for securing a rightful place in the 
assembly of independent and civilized nations of the world. 
These aspirations constituted an important aspect of the intellec- 
tual firmament of the ' wadeshi days which is writ large in 
almost all the writings of Sarkar. 

V 

Benoy Kumar Sarkar considered ‘National Education’ to be 
one of the four constituent elements of the organic complex of 
the ideas of 1905 or the Swadeshi Movement. He himself was 
a participant of the fight for national education and shared its 
glorious burden. The national ed joation movement gave an 
enduring shape to his ideas as much as it was enriched by his 
ideas and activities. National education is, according to Sarkar, 
“a technical term.” It describes “the special ideas, ideals, and 
experiments associated with the activities of the National Council 
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of Education, Bengal, which was established by the Bengali 
People in 1906 as a result of the political and industrial move- 
ments of J 905” (Sarkar, 1948 : 154). 

Sarkar spells oat the seven-fold programme of the “educa- 
tional revolution’’ as consummated by the National Council of 
Education in following terms : 

1. The mother-tongue was made the medium of instruction 
from the elementary up to the highest University stages. 

2. English was treated as the compulsory “second’’ 
language. 

3. All the natural sciences, — physico-chemical as well as 
biological — were made compulsory in the pre-University 
(Matric.) stage. 

4. Manual training and elementary technical instruction 
were likewise made compulsory in the pre-University (Matric) 
stage. 

5. Mechanical, electrical and chemical engineering courses 

were opened in the Post-Matric. stage, parallel to the usual arts 
and science courses. • 

6. Researches and publications in Indian history, philoso- 
phy, arts and culture generally were promoted as an integral part 
of the appointments connected with teaching. 

7. French and Germ in were introduced as compulsory for 
every course in the University (Proficiency) stage. 

Ben oy K i mar discovers in this programme an attempt to 
bring i idia in Ime witn moaera tendencies in education a..i 
culture ‘N .meed even tola}, i c , at nost four deetd.s since 
then," observes Beno/ Nu .m looking in retrospect, “;,i spue 
oi recent reforms mu.»y ot loose seven mans [in the programm- 
of the s C ~.J u ive rerun le a virtually ultima thule in the 
University sys'e isofnuia Item No. o may be said to have 
neen taken up ;i and Mia success. Nos. i ( tae 

moinei-toagur m *aium; and .. 'compulsory scientiiio bias; are 
being attempted a i. l.U ti emsetves m their Ural stage.’ 

( Ibid. . t5l). This i valuation of ue significance ol tne N.C.ii. 
suggests how the N.C.i.. and the National Education Moveme .t 
have worked upon Sarkar s intellectual make-up. To explore 
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the nature of the Indian tradition and to promote scientific and 
technical education in the country so that it becomes self-reliant 
have remained a life-long passion as well as a mission with 
Sarkar. And he has all through advocated instruction in 
mother-tongue. 

Susobhan Sarkar too gives an almost identical account of 
the genesis and nature of the National Education Movement 
and the Council. He, however, thinks that Rammohan's ideas 
had a significant influence on the National Education Move- 
ment. Rammohan is not mentioned in Benoy Kumar’s account 
of the movement. Benoy Kumar does, of course, recognize on 
a different occasion, how deeply indebted the Bengalis or the 
Indians of today are to Rammohan. ’'Rammohan should 
appear to be the embodiment of or the very key to the entire 
trend in modern Indian history, — namely, the double quest of 
‘world-forces’ (vis' va-s akti) on the one hand and ‘nationalism* 
on the other. The respect for ‘tradition’, the past, the ‘folk’, the 
national lines and ideals is no less conspicuous a constituent of 
Indian life and thought in the nineteenth and twentieth centu- 
ries than the yearning after the ‘now’, the ‘new’, the forces far 
and near, the Weltkultur. Every man, institution and movement 
in India during the last three generations or so registers the 
synthesis of ‘the home’ and ‘the world’ in all thoughts and 

activities During the Swadeshi period the double quest took 

definite shape in the ‘ideas > e l°0b’ and was fostered in Bengal 
by monthlies like Navyabharata . Sahitya, the Prabasi, the 
Crihasrha, etc. ( Sarkar, 1937 ; 4fi0- ‘61 ). Benoy Kumar thus 
acknowle iges the influence of Ramnohan or> the “ideas of 
19J5 ’ which, by his o<»n admission, encompassed National 
-ducaiion. 

<lc i. *v Kum ir funner mentions the pioneering role of 
Ram non in m developing a scientific outlook and in the 
int^o ductive of i etching of matbematk - »nJ physics, chemistry, 
anatomy and pttysilogy in tne country ( Ibid : 416, ol2 ). 
Vivekaaand’s relative, temporal proximity to the generation 
participating in the movement and the council or the leaning of 
the organizers of the N. r . E. towards ;Hindu or’hodoxy ( as 
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is pointed out in Susobhan Sarkar, 1979 : 130 ) may explain 
why persons like Benoy Kumar Sarkar traced the source of the 
inspiration of the movement to Vivekananda more directly 
than to Rammohan. But the imortant point to notice here is the 
nature and extent of the impact of the ideas of Rammohan 
and Vivekananda on the ideas and vision of Benoy Kumar. 

VI 

Another important personality who exercised a great deal 
of influence on Benoy Kumar was Satish Chandrai Mookerjee, 
the founder of the Dawn Society and the journal, the Dawn and 
an organizer of the National Education Movement. Benoy 
Kumar acknowledges his profound debt to Satish Chandra in 
different ways. 

While writing about the National Education Movement, 
Benoy Sarkar observes, '‘The national education movement 
such as took shape in the National Council of Education ( 1906 ) 
was essentially the handiwork in the main of the Dawn Society 
and its organizer. Satish Chadra Mookerjee” (Sarkar; 1948, 
157). 

It is through Satish Chandra that Benoy Kumar was drawn 
into the movements and the Council. Again, it was probably 
Satish Chandra’s influence which led him to engage in socio- 
logical studies. “It is as pupils and colleagues of Mukerjee [ i. e., 
Satish Chandra Mookerjee ],” observes Sarkar, “that Haran 
Chandra Chakladar ( Calcutta University ), Radha Kumud 
Mookerji ( Lucknow University ), Rabindra Naryan Ghosh 
( Calcutta ), the present author and others made their debut in 
sociological, economical and historical in vestigations. Because 
of family and friendly relationships Radha Kamal Mukerjee 
( Lucknow ) also has to be linked up with the Dawn Society 
group” ( 1937 : 663 ). In another place Sarkar writes, “In 
him [ Satish Chandra Mookerjee ] the Indian people ha lost an 
epoch-making pioneer as much of constructive social work as of 
researches and investigations into economics, politics sociology 
and culture history ( Sarkar, Quoted in Mukherjee & Mukherjee. 
1957 : 213, emphasis added ). 
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Comte’s positivism was clearly discernible in the milieu of 
Satish Chandra and Benoy Kumar. Satish Chandra (1865-1948) 
was born in Bandipur village of Hoogly District. His father, 
Krishna Nath Mukberjee, was a member of the Indian Positivist 
Society and a translator of Oriya documents at the Calcutta High 
(.‘war 4 . Sa'ish Chandra attended the South Suburban School in 
Bho>.’ ip are ( South Calcutta ) and P en the Pre'uiencv College, 
Calcutta. Although, a Positivist in his youth, he was initiated 
into the spiritual life by his guru , Prabbupad Bijaya Krishna 
Ciosv/ann in 1893 and began a new life devoted to the improve- 
rnent of Indian education. He remained in Calcutta till 1914 
and tuen retired to Benares, ill in health and desirous of 
leading a religious life he spent much of his time in meditation 
but did not stop teaching. 

As a boy Satish Chandra wa« reare i up under the tutelage of 
a father who had faith in positivism and its religion of humanity 
and ideal of service to the society. In the school he got Pandit 
Shiv oath Sastri, a teacher with burning idealism, as the Head 
Master, while in the college, he perceived the libert Bill agnation. 
He participated in the students’ procession leading to the Calcutta 
High Court at the tine of the trial of Surendra Nath Banerjee, 
who was imprisoned because of his opposition to the Bill. 
Satish Chandra witnessed the growing asser.ion of the national 
spirit. After his spiritual intuition he eschewed positivism 
but not the ideal of service tr me ,oc.oty and Inn minty, This 
idea! o r s.rv'ce to the society voimlcd with nationalistic ardour 
led S, uish Chmdra to r esnond to the h diutive oi Sir Ratnesh 
( na ui:u A filter to establish the is, j >/•’ n < A i.i 1895 

wit i the object ot traini .g up a select wind o ca re who would 
devote thcmv-lves to pr ipa.Mta S .ajtstu OuO.Wi on and culture. 
The Ch ".v >u; in \as intended to bepri nam* : mn Im.nu Public 
Religious juslitu'ion oiierm" facilities lo ail ' n * b oersous to 
stud' un ha philoso and o mis' r. is i , • ir oansk.n o.igi, als. 
It is noteworthy that i>eno> is u .-ar Smktr was one oi the many 
students who learnt Sanskrit at this I'ol at the met oi Pandit 
Durgacharan Sankhya Vedantatirtha, a memorable teacher at 
the Chatuspathi ( Mukherjec L Mukherjee, 1957 : :^9 ). 
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In 1897 Satish Chandra started an English Journal, the Dawn 
and he edited it till 1913. The purpose of the monthly magazine 
was “to make a special study of Hindu life, thought and faith, 
in a spirit of appreciation, while remaining fully alive to the 
usefulness and the necessity of the existence of all other systems, 
secular or religious” ( The Dawn , March-May, 1897 — quoted in 
Mukherjee & Mukherjee, op. cit : 215-216 ). An important “pre- 
academic and extra-university source of sociological research in 
Bengal” is discovered in the Dawn by Benoy Kumar. “Among 
other topics of socio-cultural and philosophical interest the 
problem of relations between the East and the West as engendered 
by culture-contacts used to arrest Mukerjee’s special attention. 
The journal became the nucleus of the Dawn Society established 
by Mukerjee in 1903 and was known as the Dawn Society’s 
Magazine for three years. When as a result of Mukerjee’s activities 
in collaboration with those of others the National Council of 
Education was established in 1906 during the epoch of the 
Swadeshi Movement, the Magazine became the organ of the 
national education, institutions and ideals until it ceased to exist 
in 1913” 'Sarker 1937 : 66?;. As Mukherjee and Mukherjee point 
out, the Dawn published many historical, sociological and econo- 
mic writings during its hrst phase ( i 897-1 9t 4 ) . in its second 
phase (1904-1907) emphasis was put on discussions of social 
conditions of the country. To facilitate “acquaintance with each 
other’s actual wants and conditions” aflecting the Indians a 
separate section, namely, Indiana, was started and a sample of 
the pieces that appeared in this section between September 1904 
and August 1907, which has been presented by Mukherjee and 
Mukherjee ( op. cit. : 224 ) indicates how well they served the 
purpose. These articles would be of interest to any student of 
sociology. In its third phase ( 1907-1913 ) the Dawn Magazine 
served as a mighty mouthpiece of the Swadeshi Movement in 
general, and of the National Education and allied movements in 
particular. 

Satish Chandra founded the Dawn Society in July 1902 in 
Calcutta. The Dawn Society sought to impart religious and 
moral instruction to the college students who did not have this 
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*kind of instruction in their colleges. Secondly, the Society 
sought to supplement even the ordinary academic education 
imparted in different colleges. The Society’s object was to help 
the young learners assimiliate and digest the information they 
received from books and lectures and think and write independ- 
ently. But the fundamental object behind it all was to train up 
the students as patriots and workers for the cause of the country. 
Intense nationalism was the basis and the foundation of the 
Society. Benoy Kumar came in contact with Satish Chandra 
and his Dawn Society probably through Radha Kumud Mookerji 
who was one of the earliest Recognised Members of the Society 
(Sarkar’s statement in Mukhopadhyay, 1944 : 271). The Dawn 
Society had an elevating effect on many a mind at that time. 
Rajendia Prasad who later became the first President of the 
Indian Republic had come to know Benoy Kumar and 
.developed intimacy with him as a member of this Society. 

The assessment by Benoy Kumar of the effects of the Dawn 
Society on the youth is worth perusing : 

“The Dawn Society was a non-political Institute of nationa- 
lism in its all-embracing sense. Several hundred students of 
colleges in Calcutta, hailing as they did from the districts of 
Bengal and Bihar, were atti acted to this Institute by Satish 
Mookerjee’s personality. From year’s end to year’s end they 
attended the two weekly classes held under its auspices. Their 
foremost acquisition in these “extra-mural’’ lessons was the 
Gita doctrine of Nishkama Karma (duty ^respective of consequ- 
ence). They got a schooling likewise in t tie principles of indus- 
trial progress, linguistic nationalism, social service, rural recons- 
truction and cultural patriotism. Statistical studies bearing on 
the Census Reports for modern India were frequent features. 
No less constant were historical investigations relating to the 
Indian unities and the establishment of C rrater India in ancient 
And medieval times. 

It was in this atmosphere of the Dawn Society that Brajen 
■Seal, the encyclopaedist in arts and sciences, Rabindranath 
Tagore, the free lance in culture and politics, Sister Nivedita of 
4fce Ramkrisbna-Vivekananda Older, the philosopher of romantic 
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nationalism and agressive Indianism, Suren Banerjee, Bipin Pal 
and Abdul Rasul, leaders of political agitation, Ramendrasundai 
Trivedi of the Bangiya Sahitya Paris ha l ( Bengali Academy of 
Literature ), Motilal Ghosh of the Amrita Bazar Patrika Dinesh 
Sen, researcher in Bengali language and literature, Ainbika Ukil, 
the exponent of bank and insurance capitalist * industrial 
expansion and co operatne stores movement, Pa 'dits Nilnkatoha 
Goswami and Durgacharan Sankhsa-Vedantatirtha, Erahmaban- 
dhab bpadhja), the apostle of iindu rcn. issancc, r ircnJramith 
Datta. the writer of philosophical essays, and others were 
brought together with Gooroodass Banerjee [a great advocn'e ol 
national education and an inspiration behind the National 
Council of Education] in person or in spirit. A cultural and 
educational revolution was held in solution in the lectures* 
discussions and social gatherings of the Dawn Society on the 
eve of August 7, 1905" ( Saikar, 1948 : 158 ). 

The Dawn Society was thus, under the stewardship of 
Satish Chandra Mookerjee, a meeting grou J of the intellectual:: 
of the Bengali society on the eve of the Swadeshi Mi vnnent 
and it fostered the National Education Movement aid set the 
stage f*>r the National ( ouneil of S ducalum fatisn Chandra 
was „ conspicuous organise* ol the National t ou ul oi 
Education also. 1 he i ipact of Satish Chandra oi Saikar’ s 
life Was. to repeat, unmistakable, though Sirkar reacted u> his 
thoughts an J idt is ideals and activities m ms own \ wy. Satish 
Chand r aN i 'ealism, spirit of s *11 suer :ce. patiiot'wn <ov fo" 
th v ou. try a. id its Iw ui e move 1 > purv m Jeep' , irktrV 
res „*c es i ito t^ ae ii v of i k >' Gus of uue t i. 

me .mi v '1 In lit inn ie t e ..oan r, or ot> sice i c, 1 1 * .c . , 
-ii e. dieir i ,S[ hution i> •> . u •» • „"i *i ' (r P.k..r, 
19..7 Ills K.dais'Hvencss tu s<- ni am on mral 

coi.^i.i ins oi classes and th ■ < <-mS o ( di a'ni! re t • , s ot the 
country -e turoagh uis aS-.o.,.tuon •. oh Satis;- ( na diaau 
he was encourag'd by Satish < hmdra to stud' dad write 
about then { ibid ) Satuh Chandra’s appreciate , of the 
need for original thinking by the Inmans and industrial and 
commercial enterprise by them and the activities of the Dawn 
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Society towards the fulfilment of the need ( Mukherjee & 
Mukherjee, op. cit. : 283-288 ) had a powerful influence on him 
( See Sarkar’s statement in Mukhopadhyay, 1944 : 275-276 ). 
Satish Chandra’s attempt at understanding the tradition of the 
country for locating its place in the modern world in a changed 
situation held a strong appeal for Sarkar. But the latter 
developed in his more mature age a critical view of Satish 
Chandra’s p-ojection of the spiritual heritage of the Hindus. 

Satish Chandra’s emphasis on Hindu “spirituality ’’appears to 
a later scholar a variant of Hindu revivalism (Forbes, 19', 5 : 1 25- 
145). Some other notable figures of the period who came to 
be associated with Satish Chandra and the Dawn Society, e.g., 
Rrahmabandhab Upadhyay and Sister Nivedita, likewise 
highbchte : the distinctiveness and even superiority of the Indians 
in the spiritual field. Brahmahandhab in his first speech in 
Dawn Society's Genet al Trailing class in 190-1 compared the 
western culture ,hich was totallv given to the enjoyment of 
tc. ■•--oral ail -nunlanc mutters with the eastern culture more 
naiLcinarty, the Hindu culture, and observed in conclusion 
.hat the Hindu rein ion recognised both the temporal and the 
spiritual . i urn a d Ute Indian iJeal was but a synthesis ot the 
two ih-* speech made a deep impact o i Sarkar ( iHukherjee 
H kheij , oo. cr . : ; Sirkar m Mukopjuhyay, op. cit. : 

2. ''-’o'. , . >nu it remained with him throughout his life, 

vukai’s r.buttal ot the la^c v MiAmpadhyay, op. cit. .283 ) 
n itvuilistun.ung Of course, Sarkar reacted tlie suggestions 
of Satish < handre, Rrahmabandhab a ! Nivedila that there 
was an essential difference between the e.is, and d'e ’west 

■‘w<m Jtpr ( ) fra ^55 1 

i£)T tpn SpRl? ifSfra C^TCcHT TF^\ ‘FtTCs 

tfidm 1 pi <n#F&, 

'efa® I efra TTC*f t«'iMW'©l-2i&lfer'a 

SJCH 1 *TC*ffs 

^TTarrN^nr<P w-orpn^f few «n?n, 
wsl, ^oTlfe? sp*^ tn?f *R3Bf C'o'wfe 1 5R$ 
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m jjsfa-e i <a£ JEpifafc®; trim aisT-c^ffor &&T 
vfFPKs orm m <r^i um fa^; && 1 fa®$ jjTMirc^n 
'SfWlSl <0 3®^” ( TO® §fe, sJ^^TNTCTBr, 

^88 s I ) 

That is, “Let me go back again to the period when I had 
been engaged in translating Sukraniti. A new image of the 
Indian culture was making itself felt very strongly. It was 
that of an India which engaged in warfare, vigorously pursued 
economic and political interests, took to violence whenever it 
was necessary and tried to gather strength and power. Beside 
it, the image of India projected by Nivedita appeared to be 
ultra-imaginary, ultra-illusory, ultra-spiritualistic and ultra- 
idealistic. That is, I considered Nivedita’s explanations of the 
Indian culture almost identical with the stream of thought from 
the Dawn Society, the messages of Brahmabandhab, the 
literature of Rabindranath. I rejected all of them at the same 
time. The glory of the east appears in glowing colours through 
this very well known current of thought [ provided by the afore- 
mentioned figures and association ]. And it generates ^pride 
in the hearts of the Indians and others in the East. But the 
explanations enriching this current of thought are not based 
on facts and lack substance 5 ’ ( Sarkar in Mukhopadhyay, 
1944 : 292 ). 

Finally, Satish Chandra had a negative influence on Sarkar. 
He could not reconcile his patriotism and nationalism and 
spiritualism with his appreciation of the western ideals and 
the British empire. He avoided actual politics. He left the 
National College at a point of time when the College 
became suspect in the eyes of the British Government. Indeed, 
as early as August 1907, the Sandhya bitterly attacked him for 
refusing to permit a reception for Sushil Kumar Sen, the 
National College boy caned at Kingsford’s orders — “The 
truth is that Satish Babu and secretly many others of the 
National College as well are quite stiff with fear’’ ( Sandhya , 
31 August 1907, quoted in Sumit Sarkar, op. cit. : 171 ). 
Mukerjce's ovation to King- Emperor George V renders his 
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extremism in national politics “dubious” ( Sumit Sarkar, ibid. : 
171 ). These contradictions resulting from the failure of the 
attempt at reconciling the two opposing trends was probably a 
feature of the entire period ( See Sarkar, 1973 ; also Poddar, 
1970 & 1977 ). And, it may be mentioned, Benoy Kumar too 
suffered from some such contradictions. 

VII 

Whatever criticism be made of Satish Chandra Mukherjee, 
his pioneering role in the National Education Movement and 
National Council of Education can hardly be overestimated. 
The backdrop of the Movement was characterised by an 
abject dependence of the Indians on the education system 
introduced and controlled by the British Government. There 
was no scope for instruction in vernacular in the institutions of 
higher learning including the University of Calcutta, neither 
was there any opportunity for studying the Indian society 
and culture. Rabindranath Tagore’s epoch-making essay, 
‘Sikshar Herfer’ poignantly brought out the absurdity and 
grotesqueness underlying the adherence to a foreign language to 
the utter neglect of mother-tongue as the medium of instruction 
and hi? was not the lone voice. The education system then in 
vogue offered little opportunity for any viable vocational or 
technical education and training. Colonialism in the political 
field extended over the academic world and original thinking 
became the first casualty. Disaffection of the natives was the 
natural outcome and the search for an alternative began. The 
stage for the movement for national education was almost set. 
The movement was sparked off by the Anti-Partition Movement. 

A meeting was held on 5 August 1905 in the Albert Hall in 
Calcutta against the decision of the British Goverment to 
partition Bengal and a fund was established “in aid of students 
who would leave colleges under Europea ■ Management and join 
institutions managed by their fellow countrymen” ( quoted in 
Sarkar, 1973 : 159 ). Some brilliant students of Calcutta 
University who were also the followers of Satish Chandra, viz., 
Rabindra Narayan Ghosh, Nnpendra Chandra Banerjee and 
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Radha Kumud Mookerji issued a manifesto in September 1905 
calling for a boycott of the ensuing M. A. and P. R. S. examina- 
tions of Calcutta University ; Benoy Kumar Sarkar, holder of 
the Ishan Scholarship, also joined them in the campaign. 

Meanwhile, measures for punishing the students participating 
in the anti-partition movement and those who encouraged them 
came in the form of the Carlyle Circular ( 10 October 1905 — 
published on 22 October ), Lyon Circular, Pedlar Letter ( 21 
October ), expulsion of scores of students from schools in 
Dacca and Rangpur, removal of a distinguished headmaster 
from his post and harassment of students and teachers in 
different w.ivs. Fresh surges of protests and agitation 
followed. Rabindranath Tagore, Hirendra Kumar Datta, 
Satish Chandra M vkherjee, Krishna Kumar Mitra, Sister 
Nivedita and other luminaries apart from the ultra radicals 
addressed the audiences in the serirs of protest meetings in and 
around Calcutta as well as in other parts of Bengal. The 
student-youth of Bengal organised the Anti-Circular Society 
on 4 November 1915. The first National School of Bengal was 
started on 8 November in Rangpur tor the pel led students. 

A similar school was started bv the Anti-Circular Society in 
Calcutta. All the nationalist reapers like the S tnjihtini, Amnta 
Baza? p atrika , "r:a, Pntij ui, etc., voiced the spontaneous 

demands of the P m >alis for a national or independent svstem 
of education and for a National University. The moderate 
leaders in Bengali politics were, however, hesitant in according 
a full support to the movement. As a result, institutions like 
the City College or Bipon College in Calcutta hesitated to 
sever connections with Ca’cutta Ur.ivtrsitv. Then, in a meeting 
which was convened on 16 November to discuss the proposal 
of boycotting the government-controlled education system and 
the University “The resolution of Goorooduss Banerjec and 
Rasbehary Ghosh appreciated the ‘devotion and self-sacrifice’ of 
the students but recommended (hat the university examinations 
should net he boycotted ” (Sarkar, 1948 : 167; emphasis added). 
All this was a sign of retreat and mofussil students who suTered 
because of their expulsion from or abandonment of the 
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educational institutions managed or controlled by the government 
felt let down. The leaders, however, promised in the meeting afore 
said that a separate institution for national education would 
soon be started. The institution for national education was 
thus conceived in a spirit of compromise which indicated the 
contradictions of the English-educated Bengalis— their disenchant- 
ment with the then prevailing educational system was never 
complete, its lacunae notwithstanding. ‘‘The ps' ecological 
moment when students in considerable numbers had been 
prepared to take the plunge and leave the official schools and 
colleges was lost and it would never return”. Benov Kumar’s 
assessment of the decision to avert boycotting of the University 
examinations appears awbiva’en*. In one place he observed 
“The student revolt found constructive and positive channels” 
{ Sarknr 19-18 : 167 ). But hi.? disappointment with it was 
expressed in another place ( < ' , arkar in MukhopadVrav, 1944 . 
315-71 Si Anv wav. after a considerable lapse of 'me the 
National Council of Fduc°tion was set i ir > on 11 March ' 96 
Tlvre were, however, senna- intern :! differences. isslrents 
hfe f and nth Pabt and Vpra<nn Smear wanted to cor cm* rate 
on t'chnienl education alone and broke nwav to ! *" 1 ' the 
Society for tlv* Promotion «'f 7* c’.mical f duration <>i 35 July 
HO' -t 97 tinner Orcutar lAo^tt The ''OC»et> had a"- h s.ve 
record of success. 

The Nationl Council c*' r ducition drew up in 1 ■» a 

currieulum (or a three-year rdmar,. seven-vear see v>< an course 
(corresponding to the matriculation level after wh ' 1 three 
streams would be divided Provision were made fc" a s r 'tem of 
aTdiation. grunls-ir>-aid and stipends and scholarships. But the 
bulk of the resources was claimed somewhat disproportionately 
by the Bengal National College and School which started on (5 
August 1906 on Bowbazar Street with Aurobu.do Cho«h as its 
first Principal and Satish Chand, a Me 1 ’tjee as the Superinten- 
dent. Satish Chandra came to officiate in the Principal’s position 
when Aurobindo resigned on 2 August 1907. Satish Cinndra 
had undoubtedly remained the key .'"ure in the org.nisation 
down to his resignation in L»ecember 1908. 
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Apart from Satisb Chandra’s followers a number of 
illustrious teachers joined the college and the school. Most 

oi ttacta “joined the national institutions at great personal 

sacrifice and on mere subsistence allowance” ( Mukherjees, 1957 : 
84 ). The curriculum and mode of teaching » effected the all- 
India outlook of the leaders of the national education. The 
study of different Indian languages, old and modern, as well as 
foreign languages was encouraged. The National Council 
maintained liaison with similar organisations in Maharashtra, 
Berar and Andhra. Studies and researches in Indian history 
and culture and literature were encouraged. Gradually, 
departments of physics, chemistry and biology and the manu- 
factural section of the technical department were started. 
Men like Rabindranath Tagore, Ananda Coomaraswamy, 
Gooroodass Bannerji oelivered occasional ( Extension ) lectures 
arranged by the College. However, the initial dazzle soon dis- 
appeared. The number of students came down from 450 in 
1908 to 200 in 1910 and further decreased in the subsequent 
years. In 1910 the two parts of the original N.C.E. ( SPTC and 
BNC ) came to be united again. * 

Gradually, the stream represented by the Bengal National 
College dried up. The reason was not simply the harakiri ( as 
alleged by Benoy K.umar) committed by the BNC in accepting 
the merger but the working of a number of other factors. Not 
a single established Indian-owned college affiliated itself with 
the National Council of Education. Then, the N. C. E. had 
from the beginning alienated the Rrahmo intellectual leaders 
and came to be dominated by orthodox Hindu views. Further, 
the patriotic zeal of the organisers seemed to have dwindled 
with the passage of time. To avoid the wrath of the Govern- 
ment the Council leaders sought at one stage to ban participa- 
tion in politics by the students and teachers of the mofussil 
national schools. Critics like Hemchandra Kanungo later 
pointed out that the Council failed to organise primary educa- 
tion in the country and 10 promote the use of vernacular 
medium in education ; it unnecessarily dabbled in uncritical 
worship of India’s past glories and vainly attempted an eclectic 
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combination of modern science with traditionalist beliefs or 
values. The Bengal National College could not save itself 
even by accepting the attenuated form of the Bengal National 
Academy. What remained of the Council was the Bengal 
Technical Institute which was in 1924 renamed Jadavpur 
College of Engineering and Technology, the grand success of 
which led to the emergence of Jadavpur University in 1955. 

Benoy Kumar Sarkar had been associated with the Bengal 
National College and he ridiculed the Bengal Technical Institute 
to be a “mistri-making workshop’’ for its exclusive emphasis on 
technical education. Both Sumit Sarkar and Susobhan Sarkar 
point this out and appear to suggest that Benoy Kumar proved 
a false prophet in this regard. Both the scholars seem, however, 
to have ignored two important facts. Although Sarkar tried 
very hard for the promotion of technical and scientific 
education in this country, he at the same time demanded that 
even technical education be accompanied by liberal education 
and education should help the cultivation of mind and tastes. 
Secondly, Benoy Kumar’s incisive analysis of the relative 
success of the Technical Institute and failure of the Bengal 
National College is substantially similar with the analyses 
offered by Sumit Sarkar and Susobhan Sarkar. “The failure 
of the general departments can be,’’ wrote Benoy Kumar, 
“easily accounted for. The students turned out of these depart- 
ments could hardly find employment in Government offices or 
institutions of semi-government character. This is the price 
paid by the Bengali people for placing an institution ‘exclusi- 
vely under national character’ " ( Sarkar, 1948 : 182 ). The 
picture was different in case of the technical institute. “For 
the scholars of the technical department Government patronage 
in the matter of jobs is not a very serious affair. They can 
depend upon the industrial and commercial establishments for 
their careers. Jadavpur college has, .K*rfore, been able to keep 
its head high ...”( idem. ). The abortive venture of the Bengal 
National College was, however, responsible for many desired 
changes in the curricula and nature of activities in the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta and the part played by the students of the 
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te chnical department “in the development of the 'industrial 
Swadeshi movement since 1910 is considerable’’ ( idem.). 

VIII 

Benoy Kumar Saikar was not totally unaware of the limita- 
tions of the National Education Movement, particularly of the 
Bengal National College. Albeit, he did not cease to emphasise 
the role of the Movement and the N. C. E in rousing the 
consciousness of a new identity and the urge for world re- 
cognition in the hearts of the Bengalis. He influenced and was 
in turn influenced by the course of the movement. As a result, 
his own writings and other activities reflected many dominant 
ideas of the movement and also certain contradictions which 
characterized it. He took, indeed, a very active role in the 
National Council of Education. It Satish Chandra and his 
tollowers and associates were the pivot of the N. C. I'., tfe"oy 
Kumar was the most conspicuous among Satish Chandra's 
followers who joined the Bengal National College. lladha 
Kumud Mookern who himself participated in the Move nent 
observes, “3enoyKuiur further contribute! to th~ cause *f 
National fducatim ia the evu try and to freedoms battle 
whica thus fl r st b.gan in India, in Bene.il, by h:s oiures, 
i ritit.gs. pampnletetiiiy, journal 1 m and books, the i i« .her of 
vVhich is legion'" • Mookcrji, 1 >53 : ix- v > 

In the closing \ears of his career at the Bengal National 
' ollege Sarkar wrote m one ot his publications, Accord to 
the new moral sense auJ novel standard of moral judgment 
that are gradually beco .ung parts of our national consciousness, 
the 'ioTt i o' patriot!' m and philinthropv w-ill be 

displayed by him whu lit votes his whole life to the d illusion 
of learning and spread of education among the people .Workers 
and organizers in tne interest of India's regeneration will 
consider their sole religion to be the foundation of such temples 
of learning as help forward the development of manhood of 
her teeming millions, and choose to appreciate their highest self 
realization in applying themselves whole heartedly and devoting 
their whole time and energy to the furtherance of this object. 
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Idealists and self-sacrificing men will sincerely and earnestly 
flock to the field of education” (Sarkar, 1913: 139-141). 
The words above may be said to be an expression of Sarkar’s 
life's philosophy. 

Sarkar chose to serve his countrymen through the profession 
of teaching As a teacher in the Bengal National < olkge and 
School he devoted himself most strenuously to the study oi 
pedagogics which was included by the N. C. L in its scheme 
of studies. The Report of the N. C. F. for 19')8 noted, 
“During the last two years he had been carrying on experiments 
bhli n and out of school so as to ascertain the best method 
■ j be pursued in teaching the various subjects at the several 
stages of development. He has already reduced into form 
his r \oughis on the teaching of Bengali, Sanskrit, English, 
Arithmetic, Botany, Zoology, Chemistry and Historical 
subjects’’ ( Quoted in Basu, 1913 : xii ). 

The number of books by Sarkar during his career in the 
National Council of Education, that is, from 1909 to 1913, was 
sixteen. English versions of two of them were published from 


London. 

Sarkar’ s analytical method combined lucidiiy with depth 
and brought home to the pupils the salient points of a 
subject they ought to have learnt and was “in tact altogether a 
new thing in the Indian tutorial world’ ( Basu, 1913: xjii \ 
Saikat’s lectures based oi. tlu, analytical method together win 
the lesso is he offered to his brothei s and pupils at home were 
puofssh d unJer to- series, Ah! iu (J ncral Ctihrrc, which 
cove-vd ddferent s ibiii s Vac s.nes ‘s~ek- to -reseat in a 
• rnn J,/ ,'j.r a the more uxr'oruint aed generate accepted ideas of 
rcc r- ii/t 1 authorities on ? in'- - hrn-ehc* ,f \ u I ■ with nit whia< 
tiu cJiicftion >nci) be f \ E/e' liberal' l baikar . tenia ik in the 


preface ro the sc ~s, tjuiitcil in Basu, ' 1 • xiv , emphasis 

added/. The series was thus a priest against the narrow and 
one-sided development that the tmm educational system tended 
to promote. Sarkar’s “Sikshanusasana” or “Educational Creed" 
stipulated that “Aim and Criterion of Education [are] twofold : 
the man must be ( i ) intellectually, a discoverer of truths and 
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pi OB t£t of teaming ; ( ii ) morally, .n organic of .Mtitutioot 
md a leader Of men." And liberal and comprehensive education 
mean. ,o fulfil urn .im. “Even the most elementary 

course must have a multiplicity of subjects with due interrelation 
and coordination. Up to a certain stage the training must be 
encyclopaedic and comprehensive as far as possible” ( See “The 
Educational Creed ( 1910)” of Sarkar in “The Seven Creeds 
of Benoy Kumar Sarkar” by Ida Sarkar in Dass, 1940 : 184- 
185 ). Sarkar’s Educational Creed provided useful guidelines 
regarding General, Tutorial as well as Organisational aspects of 
education. Further, Sarkar suggested novel modes of approa- 
ching different disciplines. His educational theories served, in 
the words of Brajendra Nath Seal, as a healthy and stimulating 
force in the Indian world during that time. 

Sarkar’s Educational Creed emphasized that “Mother 


tongue must be the Medium of instruction in all subjects 
through all standards. And if in India the provincial languages 
are really inadequate and poor, educationists must make it a 
point to develop and enrich them within the shortest possible 
time by a system of patronage and endowments on the ‘protec- 
tive principle' ” ' Ida Sarkar in Dass, op. cit. : 185. See also 
“The Man of Letters : A Scheme for fostering Indian Verna- 
cular Literatures” in fie Modern Retiew, 1911, reprinted in 
Appendix IX to Dass, ibid. : 471-482 ). 

Sarkar recommended that “Bengal and Maharashtra, the 


Punjab and Madras should know each other in all particulars 
as minutely as possible... We have to try to make at least the 
three Indian vernaculars, viz., Bengali, Marathi, and Tamil 
subjects for higher education in every part of India. Hindi 
ought to be compulsory at a much lower stage. In this way. 
we have to organise closer intimacy and mutual intercourse 
between the several provinces’’ ( Sarkar in Dass, ibid. : 479 ). 
The resultant enrichment of experiences of the peoples of 
India would contribute to the development of the vernaculars. 
The Indians should at the same time, Sarkar felt, learn foreign 
languages to have a direct access to the body of literature and 
scientific and technical knowledge available in those languages. 
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“At least two European languages, viz., French and German 
should be introduced in the curriculum of higher educational 
institutions in lnd ; a.’’ 

But how to master several languages ? Sarkar during 
his career in the N. C. E. improvised a new method af teaching / 
learning a language, which did not enforce the ligours of 
grammar at the initial stages. Sarkar’s Lessons on Sanskrit 
Grammar, composed by him while he was a teacher in the 
N. C. L., demonstrated, according to Srisli Chandra Basu, the 
author of Ashtadhyavi of Paiuni f a text book in ] ondon 
University at that time), that any ianguige whether inflectional 
or tualytical, living or dead, can be learnt exactly m the method 
in which the mother-t mgue is acquired. No preliminary 
training in the generalization and defp'tions of grammar is 
therefore required, ana the student may at once be introduced 
to the sentence as the unit of thought and expression ’ Quoted 
in Basu, 1913 : \i\ ). 

While the books and pamphlets written by Sarkar as a 
teacher in the National Council of Education indicated his novel 
ideas regarding various branches of knowledge and the ways 
of studying them, the Mai da .1 ally a Siksha Samryot Malda 
District Council of Education established on 6 June 190" by 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar and his friends and associates (including a 
Muslim Vice-President, named, Moulvi Md. Nur Bu\ , bears 
witness to his extra-ordinary .apacity for organising institutions 
and movements. 


I\ 

The Jatiya Siksha Samity was a distinct organisation along 
the lines laid down oy the N. C. E , although formally affiliated 
to it up till December, 1907. The Samitv had a committee of 
45 members, many of whom came from the rural areas While 
the major energies of the National Coun ai of Fducation were 
concentrated on shaping the character of the secondary and 
higher education of the people, the chief attention of the Jatiya 
Siksha Samity was focussed on the organisation and improve- 
ment of primary education of the masses. The Samity thus 
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struck a more democratic note and “may be said to be pioneer 

in this field of action” (The Dawn Magazine, Dec., 1909, quoted 
in Mukherjees, 1957 : 124). And it was Benoy Kuraar who 
“took the lead in the extension of National Education Move- 
ment io the districts. The two National schools which he 
founded by his personal e, forts and organising ability at Malda 
and his ancestral place at the village of Sanihati in Vikrampur, 
were models of such schools, combining literary education with 
inanuil training like the latter-day Basic Schools” (Moolcerji 
1957 : ix). 

A detailed discussion of the working of the primary and 
secondary national schools organized by the Samity in rural areas 
may be found in the account by Mukherjees (lv57 : 1 27-126;. 
The national schools at Malda embodied the very spirit ot the 
National education Movement. The movement demonstrated, 
according to Sarkar, ‘the new capacity for organised self-help 
and co-operation which has begun to manifest itself as an 
element of the Indian character. ...[The] constitution [o ; the 
Council of Education] is thus wholly novel and unique m India 
as it has sc laiously eschewed ail foreign help and is Wholly 
manat' e.l by indigenous capital and labour"’ (Sarkar in Appendix 
VII 1 to Dass op. cit. : 4 63;. The scheme for raising the 
resources for the national schools at Malda and its implementa- 
tion is an example c*f S trktr’s organising abiiit r a v.1 also an 
express: a of Stukur's ed.-icitio.iil and social pint s ..phy. 
Arrwm. :» . -v.s \v tc rule 'o. collecting > null montnii eona-.bu 
times every e irmug i.iiiv.du ti of • ia’.hi, ‘i r resp -c iv-* of 

cas' r u ; e'e :d id L>.sl w.. pm io a ! sections of c ' n u out 
and ir > • me stuJc ,-.s ■'-.io vould co'-P’ibul'. 'Yivut toe coif' ' 
by ’. '!.>•. ',i * y’-csc-'t- .-.ay artihci.il uoecss.lict o! .,i »i. rial 

exist r ; r ii.su, oic tr_ 4 i)t ‘0 tai s;stc .i cm ‘ e'.usht^.lUikS'■'a , \ViS 
resoo,-.. o i >;* „*>!:. c;.-ig s aa 1 a nou.i.s in cash .. . j/o<- ki.ul 
f 1 - 01.1 .he households of nil categories j’urih.r, .-ouatious ior 
the educ-dional fun i ». rre c .Elected ‘ on -11 occasions of public 
or social frsuviiies — marring rs sra UIus upanavima ..cere- 
monies— ia fact, whenever there is as c liter tai imcnt which 
involves tue expenditure of money”. Sarkar sought to make 
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Ihe national schools at Malda “supremely national instead of.... 
being merely ‘donational’, i. e., depending on the rich endow- 
ments of one or two individuals”, by appealing to and 
depending on “the instinct of every individual, male or female, 
educated or illiterate,” 

In his attempt at getting the common people involved in 
different movements to make them truely national Sarkar 
appears to have struck a different note from many others of 
his class. Historians like Sumit Sarkar noted with concern 
how the intelligentsia of the Swadeshi days remained 
indifferent to the problems of the peasants and others 
belonging to the “uncultivated herd.” While the class interests 
of the landed gentry and the intelligentsia, close associates of 
the former, might be a reason for this fact, “behind it lay also 
the long bhadralok tradition of contempt or at best condescen- 
sion for the men who worked with their hands, the sense of 
alienation flowing from education through a foreign medium....it 
has to be admitted that the average Bengali Swadeshi agitator 
or extremist entered politics with a stock of inherited 
assumptions and attitudes— all the more dangerous for being 
largely unconscious— concerning the uneducated common folk 
and in particular the Muslims among them. Such an 
inheritance obviously inhibited the working-out of a political 
idiom or style with genuine mass appeal” ( Sarkar, 1973 : 515 ). 

Benoy Kumar Sarkar could least claim the distinctiveness 
cf being aware of the problem. Explaining the nature of 
the educational movement at Malda Ben-sy Kumar wrote, “All 
public movements have been hitherto confined within the 
circle of pleaders and doctors and Government servants, in 
other words, of university-educated classes. But the new 
educational movement has. ..enlisted the sympathy of all. The 
organisation of educational self-government has t>een so effected 
as to break down the barrier between ,ue masses and the 
classes and to produce in the minds of all the idea that the 
movement which is going to lift the nation cannot be successful 
unless and until it is taken up and backed by the whole 
people” ( Sarkar in Dass, op. cit. : 468 ). In his later life 
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also Sarkar repeatedly referred to the contribution of the 
folk, the masses, the allegedly inferior castes to the develop- 
ment of the Bengali culture ( see, for example, Sarkar, 1936 : 
71-76 ) and to the ‘Parianization of the Aryan’ in the evolution 
the Indian culture ( Sarkar, 1941 : 187-192 ). At the same time 
one may point out that Sarkar moved essentially in the circle 
of the Bhadraloks. And he remained, as a result, a prisoner of 
what may be called Bhadralok mentality in spile of his strong 
sympathy for the folk. His ridicule of the Bengal Technical 
Institute as a “mistri-making workshop” or his description of 
the “Brahmonocracy as the Aristocracy of Pioneering” 
( Sarkar, 1941 ) or his expectations of a fair deal for the 
intellectuals in the regime of the bourgeoisie and his regrets 
for the non-fulfilment of the same ( Sarkar, 1949 : 72-73 ) may 
be treated as the occasional expressions of this mentality. 
Probably, because of this contradiction Sarkar failed to break 
down the barriers between the masses and the classes and kept 
somewhat aloof from the vortex of mass movements in 
the later part of his life. His apprehension of an ^narchic 
situation in India in case of withdrawal of the British forces 
from the country may also be understood in the light of this 
contradiction. 

Though Sarkar remained at a distance from the masses, he 
had a genuine desire for learning the nature of folk-life and 
folk-tradition and it was clearly evinced in the interest he took 
in the activities of the Literary Research Department attached 
to the Malda District Council or Malda Jatiya Siksha Samity. 
The Literary Research Department collected valuable informa- 
tion regarding local traditions and folk-songs of rural Bengal 
and brought out several publications of historical, linguistic 
and educational importance. Benoy Kumar like many other 
renowned scholars of the time constantly encouraged the 
young researchers working in the department. It was Benoy 
Kumar who ‘discovered’ Sri Haridas Palit who later established 
himself as an indefatigable collector of manuscripts, traditions 
and folk-songs and wrote the book, Adyer Gambhira , a study 
of a famous socio-religious folk-festival of Malda. 
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A further contribution of Sarkar to the National Education 
Movement lay in his encouragement of scientific and technical 
education and industrial experiments. In order to provide 
,orae of the young men with training in modern arts, industries 
and sciences, Saikar in collaboration with Radha Kumud 
Mookerji secured substantial donations from some ol his 
inends and out of the fund thus created were sent fifteen 
scholars who were “associated with the District Council of 
Education, Malda, as teachers or otherwise” to the American 
Universities. These scholars on their return to the country 
a ere gainfully employed in different professions, firms, 
factories and colleges, and played an important role in the 
industrial development of the country. Baneswar Dass, who 
was one of these fifteen young men, writes in the preface to a 
nook by Sarkar : 

‘‘2*9PFH 35'* sSte. ^31 \z <3 <Pa<F*5rR! l 'ifsoV 5JW 
57ISR33 QTW 313^1 *fwn fsfa PNPTTO 

33I3 

'i£&3T<I «nf*BT §*$^1 '<T5T CWPf 1 3^fT?l TO 

fe»sT?I BfR^S ITO ‘P^T 3 \ 3%1 W?I§i;C3 

sfT^o I 51513 333^‘35T5«i3 3:?VfT9 <55? TO3J- 

?5®i5 3» 3H5 33=7 3*P 13313 l” ( 37t«JTO 

l 3I$lw51 35 c < 3I?J«T ( T3^f5!T3 3,5 '• 

T nat is, “The author [ Benoy Kumar Sarkar ] has from the 
oegmmng been an ardent supporter of tools and machines. In 
1908 he declared to the audience m the rnic’ing presided over 
*>y Sn Ramchandra Lahtn and held on the occasion of founding 
the national school at Kaligiam at Malda : ‘This time we started 
the school, during the Puja i will see that steam come out of 
the chimney of the school-budding. The author was then 
thinking in terms of providing instruction in lorganising car- 
pentry with the help of ‘oil* or steam-engine. The desire for 
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‘raising steam’ remained inextricably linked with his ideas 
about national education. Steam-engine came to exert a very 
strong influence on his researches in economics and his social and 
sociological thinking in his later days ( Dass, 1934 : ix-x, 
emphasis added ). 

Indeed, the steam-engine symbolising the use of mechanical 
power and the first great strides of modern science and 
technology was considered by Sarkar to be the only important 
differentium between the “advanced” west and the “backward” 
east including India ( cf. s. XII inf. and also s. V, ch. Ill ). 

And he repeatedly exhorted his countrymen, particularly 
the youth, to master the principles of modern science, 
technology and industry and apply them for attaining econo- 
mic self-reliance. “Swadeshi” in the economic lield was the 
watch word of Sarkar's thoughts and activities. It is 
discernible even in such essays in the earlier part of his life 
as stressed the distinctiveness of the Hindu tradition ( see his 
“Vidyalaye Dharmasiksha” ( 1912 ) in Sarkar, 1912c :97-K4 ). 

To realise it in practice, not only did he take the 
initiative in sending the Bengali younginen abroad but he sought 
to utilize every opportunity then available in the country 
for getting the Bengali youth trained in modern industrial 
techniques. He made arrangements, for example, for sending 
a number of students of Vikrampur, Dacca, to Lahore for 
technical education. He sent a few students of Malda to the 
“Prem-Mahavidyalay” founded by Raja Mahendra Pratap 
at Vrindaban. Some other pupils of Sarkar were stipendiary 
apprentices in Professor Beni Bandyopadhyay’s glass factory 
at Allahabad ( Dass in Sarkar, 1934 : xvii ). A number of 
young men received training, on Sarkar’s initiative, in 
different factories in Bengal ( consider these facts with the 
allegedly reluctant attitude of Sarkar towards technical 
education referred to at 46 sup. ). 

Advocacy of economic swadeshi was accompanied by the 
propagation of political “swadeshi” at least up to 1914. 
Consider, for example, the following lines by Sarkar in the 
article, ( “Swades-Seva” or Service to the 
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Fatherland ) in the •MJ'SHfS ( Nabya Bharat ) of Bhadra, 1314 
(August-Seplember, 1907) : Government 4WT 

BFISTT W I 3IWIW OTC5 *0 ^ O %C e fRf fsrfa?, '3PRI fe’TTW ®T OTT? 
<0 I ®rraTPf?I Patriotism 'SOTS 'Sfl^W Crime I siT^’C^fRf *3*13 
frl* ifoSKE S’OTI Z31 sn^Sff ST sn^JRT 4*4 m TO *nt3 W I <9 
Government - !^ ’Sipft *PSS, OTIS'S S>as, 4 

$PF®S I '5*ISTC*T3 i 9S*1C5F 5«1!'S ’ll!?! »n I 

*titsj « <9 <c?is «9?c* ^ i” ( siasTras aw ww 

gsij^a — sfpfWTSTTS, *©i>q 8 ^04 ) That is, “It is already known 
that the Government will obstruct all kinds of nationalistic 
activities. What is a matter of merit and virtue to us will be 
taken by them [ the foreign, i. e., the British, rulers ] for 
.vrong and vice. Our Patriotism is a Crime in the eyes of 
their law. However, since they [ the rulers ] have imposed 
“tax” f i. e., restrictions ] on our worship of our mother [ here 
motherland ), our devotion and service to her will not 
discontinue. Under the prevailing circumstances it is impossible 
’o please the Government and serve the country simultaneously. 
Worship of God and satisfaction of selfish interests cannot 
take place at one and the same time. One must sacrifice 
either of the two--‘Syama’ or w'hat one holds dear [ i. e., the 
.ndependence of one’s motherland ] and ‘Kula’ ( i. e., family 
or lineage ) or the sense of security provided by the status 
quo [ maintained by the foreign ru'ers )” ( Quoted in 

Gangopadhyay, 1970 : 205 ; parantbeses added ). 

To make political swadeshi possible and meaningful, the 
Bengalis would have to strive hard for economic Swadeshi 
and learn for its realisation the techniques of western science 
and industry, trade and commerce. In other words, the 
Bengalis would have to establish contacts with the world out- 
side and utilize Viswa-Sakti or world forces for the attainment 
of economic self reliance and political independence. Sarkar 
felt that the Indians should have a direct and immediate access 
to the fund of knowledge offered by Eur -America. He raised 
a fund of Rupees Ten Thousand and placed it at the disposal of 
the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat for publishing Bengali transla- 
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the Grihastha, which Sarkar edited front 1911 to 1914, he tried 
to apprise the Bengali readers of the problems and piospects 
of economic development and social reorganisation in India in 
the light of developments in economic, political and cultural 
fields in the world at large. In many essays in the Grihastha 
and in works like Negro Jatir Karmavir, which was a Bengali 
translation of Booker Washington's Up From Slavery , Sarkar 
time and again stressed the need for the development of a certain 
kind of work ethic among the Bengalis and , for that matter, 
among the Indians in general, and suggested the ways for 
reorganising village arts and crafts on modern lines for the 
economic uplift of the Indian masses. As Ida Sarkar pointed 
out, “Professor Sarkar wanted the introduction of manual 
labour among boys and girls even if they were college 
graduates. He coined some new words like ‘mistrification’ 
for boys and ‘nursification’ for girls. This would be the 
first step towards industrialisation. He desired that the 
people should understand the dignity oF labour even if i: 
was to be done by hand. Tools and machines were to be 
handled by all men’’ ( 1977 : 70 ). 


X 

Because of his eruditon and patriotic zeal and organizing 
ability and selfless service to the country, Benoy Kumar 
drew the attention of the luminaries in different fields in 
the country. Major Baman Das Basu, a renowned medical 
practitioner of Allahabad, took a special interest in Sarkar. 
In 1910, at the place of Major Basu, Sarkar came to meet 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya who was then striving hard 
for founding the Hindu university at Benaras. Benoy Kuma: 
assisted Panditji in raising funds for the university. As he late: 
recollected, “...I was privileged to travel with him far and wide 
in Northern India as far as Rawalpindi as one of the lieutenants” 
( Sarkar, 1949 : 131 ). Babu Sivaprasad Gupta, a landlord of 
Kashi who became renowned as the founder of the Kashi 
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Vidyapith and the founder-editor of the famous Hindi journal,. 
Aaz, was a companion of Sarkar in this mission. A very close 
bond of genuine friendship developed between Benoy Kumar 
and Babu Sivaprasad who extended to the former all sorts of 
help including generous financial assitance at times of need. 

Sarkar travelled several times Bihar, Chotanagpur, the 
United Provinces, the Punjab, Gujarat, Maharashtra, and 
Orissa in connection with his research and educational 
activities and established contacts with notable personalities 
and associations in the field of education and social reform 
in these places. He had an intimate connection with the 
Hindi Sahitya Sammelan. Since 1909 his essays on education 
had been published in Hindi in journals like the Saraswati and 
Maryada of Allahabad, the Young Bihar of Bankipur, the 
Pratap of Kanpur. He read in Hindi his essay on Hindu 
Literature in the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan held in Calcutta in 
1912. His ‘Sikshanusasana’ or ‘Educational Creed’ was 
published in 1912 in the Maratha, edited by Nrisingha Kelkar, 
an associate of Bal Gangadhar Tilak. Kelkar translated 
Sarkar’s essay, ‘Sahityasevi’ ( A literatteur in service of 
literature ), in Marathi language and published the same in 
the Kesari and the essay was appreciated in the Marathi 
Sahitya Sammelan ( Conference on Marathi literature ) 
held in Akola. In these ways the rest of India came 
to know not only of Sarkar’s versatility and manifold 
activities but of what was going -n in the field of educational 
and literary movement in Bengal. The Bharata Dharma- 
mahamandala of Kashi conferred in 1912 the title of Vidya- 
vaibhava on Benoy Kumar in recogni'ton of his erudition 
and Benoy Kumar was then only 25 years old. 

Benoy Kumar led the life of a free-lance educationist 
over a considerable period of his life. While his independent 
outlook and patriotism were iesponsible for it, the unstinted 
cooperation and assistance he received fi-'c. his friends made 
it possible. Baneswar Dass offers an impressive list of his 
friends and admirers who were ever prepared to assist Benoy 
Kumar ( Dass, Foreword to Sarkar, 1934 : xvi-xvii and 
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xxviii-xxix ) and remarks, ( i* ®*» 

TW* extremely lucky in having countless friends ). Of course, 
Benoy Kumar’s strong sense of dignity and self-respect made 
him refuse to accept many an offer of help from his friends 
and associates. Pal describes, for example, how Sarkar 
straightaway declined his consent to a proposal by certain 
friends of his ( foremost among whom was Dr. N. N Lav» ) 
to get a small two-storied house built for him with their 
funds, though he was then on the verge of retirement 
and in the midst of uncertain financial conditions. He 
even refused to treat the sum as a loan advanced by them 
( Pal, op cit : 140 ). 

Many of the friends of Sarkar ( as mentioned by Dass ) 
were associated with the attempts at social and educational 
reforms in the country as well as with political movements. 
Quite a few of them came from the land-owning class of 
Bengal and its associates. The radical readers may feel 
critical of Sarkar’s unstinted praise for the Bengal Zamindars 
of his time. While his personal friendship with some of them 
might have partially contributed to his appreciation yf the 
Zamindars, he found in them the entrepreneurs of modern 
Bengal and resurgent India, who would supply the much 
needed indigenous capital for the development of industry, 
commerce and financial insitutions in the country and 
also the skill, expertise and imagination for organising 
them. In addition, the interest evinced by many Zamindars 
in the cultural regeneration in the country and their 
philanthropic work deserved, according to Sarkar, special 
mention ( See P. K. Mukherjee’s “The Economic Services of 
Zamindars to the Peasants and the Public as Analyzed by 
Benoy Sarkar” in Dass 1940 : 49-65 ). 

XI 

The first phase in the career of Benoy Kumar Sarkar came 
to an end when he decided to travel different foreign countries 
to gain a direct experience of what was actually happening 
in the world outside. Sarkar sailed for England via Egypt in 
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,1914 and the second phase of his eventful life began. He 
utilized this world tour through learning several European 
languages, establishing contacts with the academics and other 
intellectuals, diplomats and political leaders, organizers of 
industry and commerce in different countries, published a 
number of books espousing the nationalism and positivism of 
India and other Asian countries from different centres of the 
world. He got himself acquainted with the events and currents 
of thought in the foreign lands and shared his experience with 
his countrymen through his many books and articles in Bengali 
and Hindi. A number of articles by him appeared in the 
journals of Eur-America. It was the first period of his cultural 
conquest on different fronts in the two hemispheres 
< Mukherjee, 1953 : 7 ) and it had, as would be evident from 
what follows in this section and the next, a far-reaching 
impact on the world of his thoughts and activities. 

Sarkar’s itinerary covered Egypt (1914), England, 
Scotland and Ireland ( 1914 ), the U. S. A. ( 1914-15 ), 
Hawaii Islands ( 1915), Japan ( 1915 ), Korea and Manchuria 
1915), China (1915-16), the U.S. A. (1916-20) France (1920-21) 
Germany ( 1921-23), Austria ( 1922-23 ), Switzerland (1923-24) 
Italy ( 1924 ), Austria and Germany ( 1924-25 ), and, again, 
Italy ( 1925 ). Sarkar threw out his challenge as an exponent 
of young India in his lectures delivered in the universities and 
other centres of learning as also in non-academic gathering in 
these countries. 

Prior to the efforts of Saikar and his compatriots, Indian 
scholars were used to looking at th< world through the Anglo- 
American spectacles. But India could now know France, 
Germany and Italy through Sarkar more correctly and 
i ealistically than ever before. And, France, Germany and 
Italy came, in their turn, to know of India more adequately 
and correctly than before. It was true also m the cases of the 
U.K. and the U.S. A. as well as the .* . - East, ‘in comparative 
culture-study India was hardly placed in the perspectives of 
non-English and non-American worlds. But thanks to the 
Sarkarian methodology, India was always placed in com- 
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parative culture-study in the diverse perspestives of the world 
along with the Anglo-Americans” ( ibid. : 8 ) Sarkar’s chief 
contribution in this regard is best explained in the following 
remark made by Miss Alice Bird, an American authoress, in 
course of her review of Sarkar's Bliss of A Moment in the 
Modern Review in its issue of March, 1920 : “If this little 
volume of seventy five poems, translations from the Bengali, 
represents the mind of Asia in any particular, then we have 
been not only imperfectly informed, but Asia has been 
misrepresented to us. Since western scholars, such as Max 
Muller and Schopenhauer, followed even by Indians thenw 
selves. treated us to the spiritual glories of the Hindus. We 
have had enongh to spare of transcendental ‘bliss'. ...Mr. 
Sarkar’s message is one of materialism, aggressiveness and 
defiance, of which the west has been supposed to hold a 
monopoly. ..he has given us, as in his prose, that side of the 
East which has been scarcely touched by interpreters of the. 
East to the West”. Indeed, in all his writings and speeches in 
foreign lands his central message was that of the Eastern 
equality with the West. 

During the earlier phase of his foreign tour Sarkar 
appeared in the role of a spokesman of “agressive nationalism” 
of India ( Datta, 1957 : xxii ) in particular and Asia in 
general. He seemed to assume the role of a high priest of 
“Pan Asiani'.m” ( or Pan-Indianism ? ) in his writings like 
Chinese Religion through Hindu Eyes (1916), The Folk Elements 
in Hindu Culture (1917), etc., though he sharply disagreed 
with those Eur-American diplomats who took Japan’s triumph 
over Russia for the emergence of the former as “the nucleus 
of pan-Asian crusade against the whites” ( Sarkar, 1922 : 17). 
According to him, the fear of these diplomats was “utterly 
unfounded. Neither religion, nor race, nor language, nor all 
combined are strong principles in the making of alliances”. 
Sarkar’s reading of history led him to conclude, “The problem 
of each Asian people will then have to be fought out separately 
against its own special enemies with the support of such 
Powers, Oriental and Occidental, as may for the time being 
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happen to be interested in its fortunes” ( ibid. : 18 ). At the 
same time, Sarkar stressed the similarities of different Asian 
peoples in having a this-worldly outlook and past glorious 
achievements in the material world and also a cause against 
w estern domination. The study of the folk-arts, folk-mores 
and folk-religions of China and Japan gave him the idea that 
the creative activities of the masses in these countries had 
tendered religion and religious institution significantly 
secular and social as instruments of human life and happiness 
on earth ( See Sarkar, 1917 ). Sarkar worked hard to demons- 
trate the unity of religious beliefs and practices among the 
Chinese, Japanese and Hindus of to-day in spite of external 
diversities in the names of gods and forms of rituals or 
ceremonies ( Sarkar. 1916 ). 

Sarkar' s Futurism of Young Asia ( 1922 ) contained a 
clear exposition of this “Asian nationalism.” About this book 
Prof. Karl Haushofer of Munich correctly observed that the 
wo-k “explains perhaps more explicitly than all others the 
relations of the national ideas of China and India with pan- 
Asian currents of thought and their antithesis to the Eur- 
American tendencies. ...It may be regarded as Sarkar's philos- 
ophical fresco of awakening Asia." 

One may pick up passages at random from the book which 
would testify to the validity of Haushofer’s comments 
on it. For example, “Humanity is in the sorest need of 
an emancipated Asia, independent of foreign control, un- 
hampered in any legitimate line of activity. Every inch of 
Asian soil has to be placed under ? sovereign state of the 
Asian race, no matter whether Soviet sc-communal, republican, 
monarchical, democratic or autocratic. For the present there 
is the urgent call for at least another Japan of fifty, sixty, or 
seventy million people on continental Asia, able to work its 
own mines, finance its own administration, and man its own 
polytechnic colleges” ( Sarkar, 1922 : 2^ ). 

Then, in course of his analysis of the political history ot 
China, Sarkar observed, “Young China feared the aliendom 
of Eur-America, i. e., the subjugation by an ‘albinocracy’ 
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more than they could have reasons to hate Manchu 
absolutism” ( ibid. : 188 ). He noticed a similar fear of 
European expansion and foreign control and the consequent 
restiveness in Persia, Turkish Macedonia and other parts of 
Asia and came to conclude, “The fundamental fact in the 
politics of Young Asia is thus the revolt of the East against the 
domination of the West, — no matter whether it manifests itelf 
in the establishment of a constitutional monarchy or in the 
founding of a monarchless republic ; no matter whether it 
consists in the expulsion of a ruler or in the subversion of a 
dynasty, in overthrowing the Manchus the Chinese intelli- 
gentsia has sought simply to rebel against Occidental exploita- 
tion and to emancipate Eastern Asia from Eur-American 
vassalage — political, economic and cultural. The significance 
of Chinese unrest can be grasped only by realizing that the 
expulsion of the West from the East furnishes the sole elan tie 
la vie of China’s statesmen and patriots” ( idem ). 

Again, a note of belligerency against the West is pronounc- 
ed in Sarkar’s praise for the victory of Japan over Russia and 
her emergence as a first-class power, “...the recognition of 
Japan as a first class power has purged the atmosphere of the 
science-world of a great part of its arrogance and superstition. 
It has compelled moderation in the tone of the Occident in 
regard to the Orient. It hts demolished the ‘papal 
infallibility’ which Eur-American scholars had been ascribing 
to their races during the nineteenth century. The logic of 
the ‘white man’s burden’ has thus become an anachronism...” 

( ibid. : 18 ). But the newly emerging Japanese nation “i> in 
perpetual danger of being cornered by the whites. In fact, the 
subjection of the rest of Asia to the non-Asians is a standing 
menace to her own safety”( ibid. 21 ). The western powers 
could, according to Sarkar, never accept Japan gracefully 
since in their eyes “the success of Japan, the only free Asian 
state, means a loss to Eur-American world domination” 

( ibid. : 227 ). 

Sarkar had great admiration for the Chinese people and 
their culture and civilization and he admitted that the 
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Japanese did a wrong in infringing China’s sovereignty and 
territorial rights ( ibid. : 234 ). Nevertheless, his Orient- 
or Asia-centricity led him to remark, “The elementary need 
of self-preservation thus happens to induce Japan to resist by 
all means any further advance of Eur-American penetration 
in the Orient. The night-mare of this ‘while peril’ is the 
fundamental fact of Japanese politics. ..Through her alleged 
aggressions in China... Japan is only preventing a Chinese 
late for herself by strengtheing her lines of defence against 
western invaders through Burma, India and Indo-China. 
And as long as China continues to be enslaved by evei- 
expanding European empires and to receive nothing more 
solid than lip-sympathy from the American on-looker*. Japan 
can hardly be blamed for trying to snatch a few' pieces of the 
Far Eastern loot for an Asian people’' ( ibid. : 21 ). 

If Benoy Kumar overworked his notion of equations of 
the ea>t and the west, the idea of equations was born out ot 
a feeling of anguish suffered by a sensitive member of a 
subject nation and his genuine desire lor an equal place foi* 
his country with the hitherto domineering masters. Voicing 
the demand of the new Asia he wrote, “Young Asia does 
not want sympathy or charity. The demand of young Asia 
is justice — a justice that is to He interpreted by itself on the 
achievements of its own heroes. The militant unrest of the 
revolutionary Orient is born of the. .desire for a ‘bearable 
life’. ..The Orient cannot stop short of ichieving the equa’ity 
of treatment as between the Asians and the Eur-Americans” 
( ibid. 22 ). All this was said by Benoy Kumar in order to 
assert the cause of the political independence of India ( as 
also of the other countries in Asia ). “Young India indeed 
wants separation from Great Britain, i.- Ampler terms, non- 
cooperation with it, in as much as association with it implies 
only political, industrial and cultural slavery to the foreigners. 
Herein is to be read India's ‘Monroe doctrine,’ the Indian 
aspect of ‘Asia for the Asians’ programme. India’s 
declaration of independence is however a prelude to the 
establishment of the equality of treatment in international 
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relations such as can be assured only when the races are 
free from alien control in every form. The attempts at 
emancipating India from the British yoke or the rest of Asia 
from Western domination must not therefore be ridiculously 
interpreted as attempts at bringing about a ‘splendid isolation’ ’’ 
( ibid. : 303 ). 

Sarkar thus intensely desired the independence ol India 
and there is evidence, though it is scanty, ot his direct involve- 
ment in the efforts towards that end. He went to England, as 
it has earlier been noted, along with Lala Lajpat Rai and Babu 
Sivaprasad Gupta. Crowds of visitors, mostly Indian students, 
Hindu and Muslim alike, Kedarnath Chatterjee informs us, 
went to visit them, “the three. ..known and proved champions 
of nationalism in India”, at the house in Finsbury Avenue 
where they were staying ( Chatterjee in app. VIII to Mukher;ee, 
1953 : 72 ). 

“I had long talks”, observes Chatterjee, “with Benoydada, 
who was then alternating between hope and despondence and 
learnt far more about the political problems facing India than 
ever before. I could make out that the more advanced groups 
in India had made up their mind to resort to extreme measures 
in revolutionary tactics as they had decided that Britain's 
slippery and perfidious tactics meant no good lor India or 
the Indians. 

Benoydada gave me books to read, some of which treasured 
possessions of Babu Sivaprasad, in order to impress in full on 
me and my friends, the needs and justifications of the hour, 
and semetimes even Lalaji came and joined in the earnest 
talks. The conviction was forcefully put forward that our 
only hope lay in the cult of revolution by blood and iron and 
hopeless though it seemed, there was no other way but to 
venture all and to hope for the best” ( ibid. : 73 ). The argu- 
ments put forward by the group in favour of meeting force by 
force, when the strength of the Indians was extremely 
inadequate, appeared to Chatterjee, "a curious mixture of 
Western realpolitik and Eastern faith in complete renunciation 
and self-devotion...” ( idem ). 
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Then, the time came for the departure of the party for the 
U.S.A. “1 received a blessing from Lalaji with an exhortation 
to learn, as much as possible, the methods of modern arms 
production. From Benoydada I got as a parting gift a *38 
calibre automatic pistol, a beautiful weapon with two spare 
magazines and a box of cartridges and also a handful of gold 
sovereigns, which l knew came from Babu Shivaprasad. 1 was 
also told to be constantly on the alert” t ibid. : 74 ). 

The increasing intensity of the War [ i.e., World War 1 ] 
raised the hopes of those who believed in the revolution by 
force. “I got”, Chatterjee writes, “one or two letters from 
Benoydada from the States, and also some news from Mr. 
Rakshit who was associated with the Indian revolutionaries in 
the U.S.A. 1 also got some money from the American party 
for use in England” ( idem ). 

Later Chatterjee gathered from an Indian coming from 
Argentina to England that an arrangement was being made for 
the large-scale supplies of arms to the revolutionary group in 
Bengal, which would help, it was hoped, a powerful uprising. 
‘‘Alas, for these hopes, the whole attempt ended m tragedy, 
with the death of Bagha-Jatin, Chittapriya and others of that 
devoted band. It also resulted in the arrest of many Indians 
in the U. S. A. on the charge of conspiracy with the enemy 
(Germany) for an armed revol ’ {idem). 

“In the U. S. A. that attempt had,*’ informs Chatterjee 
“many repercussions. But that is am her story. Suffice it to 
say Benoydada had to leave the country, as did Babu Shiva- 
Drasad Gupta. Benoydada left for Japan and thence, i ia 
Hong Kong or Shanghai, for Peking.” Chatterjee received a 
letter in London from Peking which depicted Benoy Kumar’s 
unceasing hope and efforts foi the freedom of nis fatherland 
even in midst of dire economic straits. 

“Babu Sivaprasad was,” continues Chatterjee, “arrested in 
Singapore and thereby the biggest source of monetary aid was 
denied to Benoy Sarkar. Even then the dauntless soul did not 
give up hope and went on with his plans, though disappoint- 
ment loomed at every corner. 
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I leave the record here, as my correspondence was broken 
at this stage, and I did not get any communication from him 
until his return to the homeland after long years of a heart- 
rending exile” [idem). 

Excerpts from Chatterjee’s account of Benoy Kumar’ ;> 
activities have extensively been quoted above in order to give 
some idea about an important aspect of Sarkar’s life, viz., his 
association with those Indian patriots who believed in the 
liberation of the country through an armed struggle. No 
detailed written account of the same is available elsewhere, 
although cryptic references to it may be found here and there. 
For example. Pal writes, “siFTT ^ UW? 

swrraT pitton w? i---tafsnra? 

5W *^>l f^T f^fsrra FFEfei? l 

^?5*r ^TC^I arfsam RT W, sms fafiBlT «TICTR 

<34° dWFHTO ’PffPRPffaffl Jlfcs KIWI ^|*R 4FBR l” 
(1971 : 29). That is “It is learnt that he [ B. K. S ] macie 
contacts with the Gadar Party and other organisations... . The 
British spies kept a constant vigil on Benoykumar’s activities. 
Benoykumar succeeded in eluding them and used to move 
secretly from one place to another. The British Government did 
not like the idea that he should return to India and establish 
links with the terrorists in the country” ( Pal, 1971 : 29 ). 

Then as Radhakumud Mookerji observes in connection 
with Sarkar’s world tour of 1914, “He had unique gifts for 
foreign contacts and counted some of the foremost statesmen 
of Germany, France and America as his friends. He was on 
very intimate terms with the German Chancellor Bethraann- 
Hollweg with whom he discussed the possibilities and plans 
of an Indian Revolution and rising against British Power” 
( Foreword to Mukherjee, 1957 : xii ). 

It is thus evident that Benoy Kumar who actively supported 
the Swadeshi Movement, refused the State Scholarship and a 
Deputy Magistrate’s post offered by the British Government 
and actively participated in the National Education Movement 
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took part also, as is suggested above, in revolutionary activities. 
Further, Sarkar denounced, through his speeches and writings 
abroad ( as it is illustrated in the lines quoted above from 
Sarkar’s F. Y. A. ) the British domination over India. 

The understanding of Sarkar’s views becomes problematical 
when these facts are juxtaposed with the developments in the 
later part of his life, viz., his virtual silence over the struggles 
for the independence of India, his refrainment from participa- 
tion in any political activity or movement, his nearly overt 
appreciation of the British rule in I*dia and his apprehension 
regarding the fate of a united India after the withdrawal of the 
British forces from India. For example, he wrote that Pax 
Britanica gave a measure of “ ‘internal’ civil and constitutional 
freedom to the Indians” ( 1949 : 163 ). promoted “internat 
freedom and equality as between Indian and Indian” (idem). 
“The Government of India Act, 1935 is”, according to Sarkar, 
“one of the most revolutionary constitutional measures ever 
enacted in the world’s political history, especially when one 
visualizes India’s position from Clive to Curzon (1757 to 1905), 
nay, to Montagu-Chelmsford (1920L The amount of factual or 
positive freedom conferred on the Indian people by the British 
Parliament through this conscious and deliberately planned 
constitutional revolution is extraordinary, although not without 
limitations” ( 1942 : 332 ). Further, “The political theory of 
the Indian National Congress ir her fallacious or incomplete 
like that of the Muslim League in so far as each fights shy of 
the fundamental role played by the "word in the making, 
remaking and unmaking ol states-”It you want a united India 
you must have British military-naval-aerial domination or 
protection. Should you care to do away with the British 
domination or protection you will have to do without unity. 
India cannot have both unity and freedom at the same time 
( ibid. 342 ). 

Then, Sarkar’s advocacy of linking the Indian currency to 
the sterling, his appreciation of the effects of Imperial 
Preference ran counter to the views of many other Indian 
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economists, the indigenous chambers of commerce and also 
the Indian National Congress on these issues. 

How does one explain the ‘shifts’ in Sarkar’s ideas ? One 
may hazard certain guesses. First, they may be traced back to 
the fact that Sarkar himself was the product of that kind of 
liberalism which grew in India through India’s contact with 
the west and which began with the Indians like Rammohan 
Ray whose advocacy of the British colonialism in India for its 
transmission of the first fruits of western science and culture to 
India is well known ( Poddar, 1970 & 1977 ; Srinivas, 1972 ), 
Sarkar’s enchantment with the advancement of science and 
technology in the west and his vigorous advocacy of the 
adoption and application of the same by the Indians led him, 
paradoxically enough, to accept, though unconsciously, the 
western theory of the west’s mission of modernising Asia (see 
Sarkar, 1922 : 5-6), simultaneously when he was trying to fight 
out the sinister implications of the researches by the western 
scholars that the Indians did not have a history of political and 
material success prior to their contact with the west. Maybe, 
Sarkar’s greater familiarity with the west through his world-jour 
deepened this enchantment. The compulsions of Sarkar’s imme- 
diate circumstances might be another factor responsible for the 
shift. Benoy Kumar was allowed to return to India from abroad 
only when the British spies noticed a change in Sarkar’s 
activities, i. e., from an active involvement with the Indian re- 
volutionaries abroad to a non-violent propagation of the cause 
of India in intellectual circles (Pal, 1971 : 29 & 51). Pal further 
informs that on his return to India Sarkar got over the 
vacillation as to whether he should join the indepedcnt 
profession of journalism or accept a lectureship in Calcutta 
University, when he found how Bepin Chandra Pal, the famous 
Bengali orator-patriot, failed to draw the minimum financial 
support for his bare subsistence from the indigenous newspapers 
and had, therefore, to demean himself by writing in an 
English daily that served as the mouthpiece of the alien rulers 
against whom Pal had once launched a relentless and fiery 
tirade (ibid. : 65). Sarkar accepted the University lectureship 
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since he had the hard realisation that “aienlfvi-fasTPI sRftpEI 
5 RJ srT that is, “the vocation of politics is a luxury 
which the progeny of the poor cannot afford” (cited in Pal, 

idem). 

Whatever might be the reason, Sarkar could not overcome 
the limitations of the social stratum of his origin, i. e., the 
middle class intelligentsia. Though Sarkar’s catholicity 
towards the west increased through his travel of Eur-America, 
.t bad its roots in the ambivalence of his class regarding the 
Occident and had, as the next section would reveal it, already 
taken a certain shape by 1914, the year ol his first departure 
for Eur-\merica. 

XII 

A brief account of how Sarkar’s ideas regarding various 
issues, academic or political, evolved through time is in order 
here. The first period of Sarkar’s life ( i e., down to 1914 ) 
’.\as significant in many ways. During this period his ideas 
of history which had initially been god-centric (cf. his “Itihaser 
Upades”, i. e„ “The Lessons of History” m Aitihasik 
Prabandha, 1912 : 1-16) gradually developed into a man-and- 
natu re-centric vision of history (cf. “Itihas Bijnan O 
Manavjatir Asa”, ibid : 69-115, or The Science of History 
and the Hope of Mankind, 1912a). Likewise, his initial ideas 
regarding the inapplicability of he methods deployed by the 
scientists to study the nature of “lifeless objects and organisms 
of lower orders” (cf. 1913 : 35) in the analysis of social 
phenomena came to be replaced by the reed he felt lor the 
ipplication of the methods followed in natural sciences to 
bring out the uniformities in the sequence and co-existence of 
social events for revealing similarities in the experience of 
mankind in both the orient and the Occident (cf. 1912a). 
Then, as a corollary, he came from his tial emphasis on 
the distinctiveness ol the Hindu society and culture (cf. 
Vidyalaye Dharmasiksha, 1907) to an elaborate treatment of 
the points of similarities of the Hindus with the people of the 
west (1912, 1914, 1914a). Th.s section will highlight this 
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w(f( ffdft tin emphasis on the differences to a stress on the 

similarities between the east and the west in Sarkar’s ideas. 

Following Shib Chandra Dutt’s analysis of the “Funda- 
mental Problems and Leading ideas in the Works of Professor 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar” ( in Dass, 1940 : 1-27 ) one may speak 
of several phases and different steps in the evolution of 
Sarkar’s ideas about the east and the west. During the first 
phase, that is described by Dutt as “East-West (1)’’ and which 
lasted between 1906 and 1907, i.e., coincided with the hey-day 
of the Swadeshi Movement, traditional ideas “prevailing in 
Asia as well as in Europe and America regarding the alleged 
distinction in spirit, view of life, methods and ideas, etc., of 
the East and West are accepted by Sarkar in the main without 
question” ( ibid. : 2 ). Thus the beginnings of what may be 
called Sarkarism were marked by the emphasis on the dicho- 
tomy of the east and the west. “But the conception of 
secular, materialistic, constructive and activistic elements in 
Hindu Civilization is introduced to modify the prevalent 
notion” ( idem ). Sarkar’s ideas during the period are availa- 
ble in his “Banglar Jatiya Siksha Parishat O Banga Safcaj” 
in the Malda Samachar of June 1906, the English version of 
which appeared in the form of “National Education and the 
Bengali Nation” in the Amrita Bazar Patrika of 31. 7. 1906 
and was reprinted in app. VII to Dass, 1940 and in his Bengali 
lecture. “Bange Navayuger Nutan Siksha”, i. e., “The New 
Learning in Bengali”, published as a pamphlet in 1907 and 
later reprinted as the first chapter of Sarkar’s Sadhana (1912). 

The second phase or “East and West (2)” covered the 
period between 1907 and 1911. The alleged distinction 
between the East and West was elaborated in (1) the final 
chapter of the Bengali work, Prachiti Griser Jatiya Siksha 
(National Education in Ancient Greece, 1910) and (2) the 
lecture, Vidyalaye Dharma Siksha , which appeared first as an 
independent pamphlet and then as the last chapter - of Siksha- 
Samalochana (1912). The comparison of the East and the 
West by Sarkar in the latter piece sought to highlight the 
specificity of the Indian or the Hindu culture and the place 
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of education in it. Its English version appeared under the 
title, The Pedagogy of the Hindus, first in The Collegian in 1912 
and then as an independent pamphlet. 

The Educational Creed, propounded by Sarkar during this 
period, came, however, to emphasize the importance of the 
encyclopaedic world culture, scientific and technical as well 
as humanistic, as the basis of man-making and of the use of 
inductive method for intellectual discipline. Sarkar’s educa- 
tional activities particularly in connection with the national 
schools founded by him for the District Council of Education, 
Malda, and the modernist, world-embracing, pedagogic 
principles enunciated by him during the period in his writings 
barring the last chapter of the book on Greece and the essay 
on the pedagogy of Hindus tended to challenge the ideas of 
inherent differences and irreconcilability of the East and the 
West. Thus “ two diametrically opposite philosophical currents — 
one traditional and imbibed perhaps from the atmosphere [ see s. 
VI sup.] and the other surging out of the author's own experiences 
and investigations, —run parallel for some time ( 1907-12), it 
seems, unconsciously and without detection” ( Dutt. op. 
cit. : 4 ; parenthesis and emphasis added ). A certain kind 
of tension is discernible in the first step in Sarkarism. 

Sarkar’s activities and writings during the third phase or 
“East and West <3)” extending from late 1911 to April 1914 
indicated his rejection of th, tradition'll ideas legal ding 
the alleged dichotomy of the two hemispheres. Sarkar came 
to emphasize more and more the ra! onalistic, scientific, 
political and materialistic elements in Hindu philosophy and 
social life. A new thesis that the East was identical with or 
similar to the West in secular as also in metaphysical aspects 
of thought and attainments down to the Renaissance or more 
precisely down to the moment prior to the auvent of the 
Industiial Revolution heralded the secona ^ep in Sarkarism. 
Certain essays in Sadhana gave clear indications of it. But it 
became crystallized through the experience and information 
gathered by Sarkar while he had been engaged in translating 
in English the Sanskrit text, Sukrcuiiti ( see sup. 37-38 ). with 
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notes and wrote the first volume of The Positive Background of 
Hindu Sociology. The former was a prelude to the latter and 
both were published in 1914, though Sarkar worked on them 
between 1912 and 1914. 

The traditional idea persisted, however, in a certain 
measure, although modified by the conception of the worldly 
and positive tendencies in Hindu culture, in Sarkar’s works 
like (i) Rabindra Sahitye Bharater Vani (The Message of India 
in Tagore’s Works, Calcutta, 1913-14) and (2) the volume of 
Varttaman Jagat on Great Britain and Ireland (1914-16, 
separately available as Ingrajer Janmabhumi or the Land oi 
the Origin of the English, Calcutta : 1914-lst Edn. and 1922- 
2nd Edn.) based on the experiences he gained through hK 
travel in the United Kingdom and Ireland. “One or two 
sections of this latter book composed as they were during the 
spring (May-July) of 1914, previous to the outbreak of the 
Great war (1914-18), constitute the final specimens of Sarkar’s 
dying but subconscious faith in the traditional idea, which, be it 
observed, does not reappear in any form in his subsequent 
writings ’’ (Dutt, op. cit. 5 ; emphasis added). Dutt, it appears, 
overlooked that the idea of a certain kind of difference 
between the values of India and Eur-America haunted Benoy 
Kumar through the second edition of his P B H S that 
appeared in 1937 (cf. Sarkar, 1937 a : 7). It is. of course, true 
that Sarkar ceased henceforth, to make any attempt to 
understand and explain the specificity, peculiarity oi unique- 
ness, if any, of the social and cultural system in India. 

Indeed, the second step , detailed above, gradually and 
systematically led to the third step in Sarkarism which 
coincided with the fourth phase in the evolution of Surkar’.> 
thought about the East and the West or “East and West (4)“. 
He came to stress the identity, similarity, parallelism ot 
equality between the East and the West down to the moment 
previous to the appearance of the Industrial Revolution in the 
west in all his English and Bengali writings published 
between 1914 and 1916, i. e., the first part of his world-tour. 
Sarkar forcefully directed the attention of his audience as 
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much to the generally ignored or underplayed idealistic, 
spiritual, passivistic and mystical elements in western 
civilisation from the earliest times as to the almost universally 
ignored practical, energistic, worldly and rationalistic elements 
in the world of thoughts and deeds of the Asians through 
the ages. He focussed on the problems as well as the 
potentialities and prospects of the emerging Nations of 
Asia, for which he used the generic expression. Young 
Asia, for success and new achievements in the milieu of the 
modern civilization. “Modern civilization” meant for 
Sarkar ‘‘Industrial Civilization” and everything in life and 
though- subsequent to it. The problem before “Young India” 
consisted, according to him, in bidding farewell to the kind of 
medievalism which had still been lingering and, then, “in 
trying to “catch up’ to the go-aheads of the ‘modern world’.” 
The anti-thesis, East-West, was substituted by the new anti- 
thesis, viz., Medieval-Modern, in Sarkar’s investigations of 
this period. It was a necessary prelude (or a corollary 7) to 
his doctrine of sociological and historical parity between the 
East and the West. Sarkar elaborated and developed this idea 
ol parity in a greater detail and with more illustrations in all 
his later writings. 

Sarkar did not, as it has already been mentioned, confine 
himself within the realm of historical studies and social and 
cultural questions only. He gi lually came to develop ( say, 
from 1914 when he started his world tour or, more particularly, 
from 1918 ) a strong interest in economic / ~oblsms and economic 
processes . Economic development of It.iia and other Asian 
countries appeared to him the most important goal which the 
inhabitants of these countries should pursue and he viewed 
progress in science and technology as the most important means 
to achieve the end. In order to demonstrate the capacity ot the 
Indians and other Asians for attaining ogress in science, 
technology and industry Sarkar discovered ‘‘The Equations 
of Comparative Industrialism and Culture-History” ( Sarkar 
in app. 1 to Dass, 1940 : 28-40 ). 

“Notwithstanding the dneigences of latitude and longitude 
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and notwithstanding the differences in the make up of the 
blood among the different races,” declared Sarkar, “anthro- 
pology as well as modern and contemporary history furnish us 
with what may be described as equations or identities and at 
any rate similarities in the ideals as well as technical and 
other attainments of the historic nations of the world” 
( ibid. ; 28 ). Benoy Kumar devised certain ‘instruments’ of 
measurement to establish the point : ‘‘The curves of life in 
economic or political theory and practice as manifest in the 
modern East are more or less similar to those in the modern 
West. If one were to plot out these curves diagrammatically, 
one would notice that the Asian series ran parallel to the Eur- 
American. The ‘trends’ of evolution would appear to be 
nearly identical in the most significant particulars and 
incidents of thought and experience” ( ibid : 29 ). Sarkar 
wrote, “...taking Asia as a whole one would come to the 
conclusion that the economic, political and social philosophies 
and endeavours in the different regions of the orient are 
mainly but repetitions of Eur-4merican developments in their 
earlier stages. The following socio psychological as well*as 
economic-technocratic equations may be established on the 
strength of positive data : 

(1) New Asia ( c. 1880- 1 890 ) = Modern Eur-America 
( c. 1776-1832 ) 

(2) Young India ( c. 1930-35 )= Eur-America ( c. 1848- 
1870)” (idem). 

This conception of statistically measurable parities or 
equations constitutes, Dutt rightly points out, the farthest 
logical conclusion of Sarkar’s doctrine of identity, parallelism, 
similarity or equality between the East and the West. It 
furnishes the theoretical foundations of his Economic 
Development ( 2 Vols. ) and pervades his methodology and 
programme for economic development of India. And thus 
one reaches the final step in Sarkarism. 

A critical observer will note how Sarkar shifted from his 
original position where he stressed the cultural uniqueness of 
the Hindus to a theory of unilinear development of societies. 
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Indeed, Sarkar came to believe that the “fundamental 
features of civilization, pragmatically considered, are found 
to be the same in different peoples. It is only proceeding step 
by step, or rather stage by stage, from epoch to epoch : the 
differences between the peoples are but differences in the 
stage or epoch” ( ibid. : 28-29 ). What should not, however, 
be missed here is the thread of continuity running through his 
ideas and activities in different periods of his life and the various 
subjects he had studied since the Swadeshi days. Initially, he 
studied literature and history and thus developed a deep 
interest in society and culture of India and other Asian and 
also Western countries. But his strong desire to place his 
country on the map of the powerful and advanced nations of 
the world led him tc examine the political and economic 
events and processes. He simultaneously continued his 
search for solutions to the economic and potitical problems of 
development in India and other Asian countries and his 
exploration of the past achievements of the peoples of these 
countries in the material field to boost up their morale and 
motivate them for fresh achievements. 

His significant finding was that “The modern East is about 
two generations behind the modern West in technocracy and 
socio-economic polity. New Asia is born through (1) contact 
with and example of modern Western progress, (2) industrial- 
ization, however slow and halting, and (3) dislike of foreign 
domination, intervention or concession.” ( ibid. : 30 ). 

In the same breath Sarkar added. ‘ The inspiration der ! ved 
from the economic , political and cultural achievements of ancient 
and medieval Asia is another formative force in the new Orient. 
This ‘ romantic ’ appreciation of the past is, however, intimately 
associated with modern historical, archaeological <md anthropolo- 
gical scholarship ” ( idem ; emphask '.dded ). The last 

quoted statement offers a significant clue to the link that 
connected the apparently disparate efforts of Sarkar in multiple 
branches of knowledge. 

The brief chronicle of Sarkar’s ideas presented above 
shows that his travel abroad only intensified a process which 
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had already started when he had been in his country, viz., the 
gradual modification of his intense nationalism and his initial 
emphasis on the uniqueness of the Hindu culture. His closer 

look at the modern Western civilisation led to two contra - 

dictory results. On the one hand, his “agressive nationalism” 
found a new route — he constantly harped on the abilities 
and potentialities of the Asian people for attaining a position 
of equality with their Western masters through a reinter- 
pretation’" of the oriental history. On the other hand, his 
unequivocal praise for Western science, technology, ideas of 
personal liberty and democracy coming from the West, the 
industrial, and, by implication, the western, way of life and 
his exhortations to his countrymen to adopt these positive 
features gave the impression that his opposition to the western 
masters mellowed down. They bred in him, it appeared, a 
certain kind of anglophilism. Or, did Benoy Kumar come to 
effectively perform, as a result of his tour of Eur-America, 
the historic role of the new elite that appeared in India 
after her contact with the West through the British rul^? 
‘‘The new elite had”, points out Srinivas, “to be two-laced, 
one face turned toward their own society while the other 
was turned toward the West. They were spokesmen for the 
West as far as their people were concerned, and spokesmen 
for their people as far as the rulers were concerned. They 
became the indispensable intermediaries between the rulers 
and the non-Westernized masses, and they acted as a cushion 
softening the shocks which went periodically from one to the 
other” (1972 : 80; see also Poddar, 1977 : 2.51). It is, indeed, 
interesting to note in this connection the following observation 
by Mrs. Ida Sarkar about her life-partner : “He [B. K. S.J 
wanted to point out all the errors that had been committed 
in India by colonial exploitation. He knew how to build a 
solid bridge of intellectual understanding between the east 
and the west. He was able to do so because he had the 
advantages of knowing both sides of the bridge better than 
many other*” (1977 ; 76 ; parenthesis added). 
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XIII 


A very significant event happend in the personal life of 
Benoy Kumar on his way from London to the U. S. A. in 
1914. On 14 November 1914, Ida Stieler an young girl 
from Austria, met Benoy Kumar for the first time on board 
the ship, Philadelphia, which sailed from Liverpool for the 
U. S. A. This first meeting of the two was the beginning of 
a life-long partnership between them. 

Ida Stieler was born in Innsbruck in Tirol on March 9, 
1892. She was the second oldest of the four daughters of 
Mr. August and Mrs. Agatha Stieler. The German poet 
Karl Stieler, her grand-uncle, wrote a book of poems entitled 
Wintcridyll in the Bavarian dialect. His brother, Joseph 
Stieler, another grand-uncle was the court-painter of King 
Ludwig I of Bavaria. He painted the “Beauty Gallery” in 
the Nymphenburg Palace in Munich. Ida and her sisters 
went to school m Innsbruck. For higher studies they went 
to Vienna. She qualified as a Social Science Teacher from 
Vienna where all State Examinations were held in those 
da_v *. She was awarded a scholarship to go to London for 
a tear to study English. It was an exchange scholarship. 
Miss Stieler accepted the offer and proceeded to England in 
1913. She spent her days there in learning English and 
making new contacts and lrieuds and travelling the country- 
side. The First World wai broke out in 1914. All German 
and Austrian nationals in England wt e interned. “I knew” 
wiote Ida Sarkar, “that. ..I was also going to be interned. 

I could not contact my mother any more as the connections 
with Europe were cut oft'... I cabled to my mother’s aunt 

living in Cleveland, Ohio And. ..I was 'ery welcome” 

(1977 : 3). The ship, Philadelphia, that carried Ida Stieler 
reached the U. S. on 24 November 1 ' » 4 

The ten days’ stay on board the ship brought about a 
change in Miss Stieler. Ef'licr she had been almost ignorant 
of India. But through her discourses with Benoy Kumar, 
Lala Lajpat Rai, Siva prasad Gupta, Jagadish Chandra and 
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Lad y AbaJa Basu who were her co-passengers, she came to 
learn a lot about the great heritage of India and felt interested 
in learning more about the country. What was equally 
important was that she came to develop great admiration 
for the young Indian scholar-patriot in Benoy Kumar. 
This admiration gradually developed into love. But it took 
long eight years for this love to mature into her marriage 
with Benoy Kumar. Miss Stieler came of a well-off European 
family and Benoy Kumar had doubts whether she would be 
able to adjust herself with Benoy Kumar’s life of hardship in 
India. Further, there was uncertainty about his return to 
India because of the reluctance of the British Government to 
let him return to the country. He, therefore, tried to dissuade 
Miss Stieler but failed. The two ultimately got married 
on 14 November 1922. “The church-wedding was solemn and 
quiet... .The civil marriage went off well too without any 
difficulty” (Sarkar, 1977 : 28). Ida Sarkar farther informed, 
“The Catholic and Civil marriage in Vienna was followed by 
a Hindu marriage in Berlin” (ibid : 29). 

During the long eight years before their marriage both 
Sarkar and Stieler influenced and helped each other in 
different ways. Before her marriage with Sarkar. Miss 
Stieler took a keen interst in social service. On Sarkar’s 
advice she brought out a book of poems by her with the title, 
Alpenrosen und Edelweiss (Alpine roses aud Edelweiss 
Flowers). “The money that I got from the sale of this book 
was utilised for war-relief work” (ibid. : 21). Miss Stieler 
worked in other ways too for the Tirolese War Fund and her 
love for the war-stricken Tirolese people was appreciated and 
reciprocated by the latter. It is this love for her countrymen 
and spirit of service to others which made her appreciate 
Benoy Kumar’s patriotism and ideal of self-sacrifice. 

The life of Benoy Kumar had been marked by hectic 
activities and uncertainties and it had never been favoured 
by economic affluence. This brave and young lady who 
was born in a well-to-do Austrian family did not mind 
at all sharing these uncertainties and hardship ; she went 
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through it all with a smile on her face and a song in 
her heart. She had always been, as countless pupils and 
admirers of Benoy Kumar testified, extremely kind and 
affectionate, hospitable and helpful to all those who came to 
Benoy Kumar for his help, guidance, or companionship. 
Mrs. Ida Sarkar came to develop a genuine love for India 
and stood solidly beside her husband in all what he did foi 
his country and his countrymen. It may be interesting to 
note here that she named her daugter (born on 14 April 1925 
at Bolzano in Italy and the only child of Sarkars) Indira 
since she learnt from Princess Indira Bhagwat of Indore, 
niece of the Maharaja of Indore, that ‘Indira’ is a synonym for 
‘Lahshmi,’ the name of the Hindu Goddess of wealth and 
prosperity, fortune and good luck. This cheerful and witty 
lady was loved and respected by all who knew her. And tne 
admirers of Benoy Kumar might shed a tear over the grave of 
this Austria-born lady (who died on 2 September 1962 in 
Switzerland) and who, following the immemorial tradition ot 
a Hindu wife, marched unflinchingly with her husband through 
all the trials and tribulations of life in thL country and 
abroad and who contributed not a little to the success and 
happ ; ness of her great partner in life. 

On the other hand, Benoy kumar Sarkar deemed Germany 
( and he made no distinction between Germany and Austria t 
h.s second fatherland ( ib- : 107 ), and probably Mrs. 
Ida Sarkar had a significant role in it. Of course, the ebullience 
ol the German earned in its own right f, arkar’s genuine admira- 
tion. Sarkar’s Parajita Germany ( Germany Defeated ) was 
published in 1935 as the eighth volume in the aeries of 
Varttaman Jagat which appeared first as a long series of articles 
in different Bengali Journals like the Gambhira, Grihastha, etc., 
and which Sarkar wrote in order to inform the lay readers in 
Bengal of the ideas and events, places . - ' institutions of the 
foreign lands which he travelled so that they could develop a 
comparative outlook and graap the significance of world 
developments for their own destiny. Parajita Germany refeis to 
the points of weakness in the German people defeated in the 
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First World War, But it highlights how the exuberant and 
ingenuous, active and inventive Germans defied the spirit of 
despondency and engaged in redefining their fete. Sarkar 
wanted to inspire the Bengalis, the Indians, with the example 
of work-ethic and optimism of the German. 

In an article in April, 1933, issu\ of the Arthik Vnnati 
( which was reprinted in his Bartir Pathe Bangali ( The Bungali 
on the way to prosperity 1934 ), Benoy Kumar described 
Hitler as PifafNSR i . e., the youth incornate. There he wrote: 
5TT3 3 W*Rl 3TTP1 Srpsfma fa$; I faffSlCTS 

'SPTOfTTPRT PPRWBlI 'STffafa 

TJ^ST 5^5 I 'MlSf ©C3 5 HTT 7 R'3 ^ 1 <3 SR fa «T5[BI 

faTRSflfaip tifaftslK *TT I 

I 8$ SFFBT SRT 5T®TT ?ffolTt5 3173 sp'SfX'sTT’G 

PR 'SfWSiJl 'aisnfa fawfc® 5§3T3 SfaSTCS I 3R3 ftfC¥ 
Ptwra w<*ic*f4 p&srtr 3 “^T-sm-sra” Rlfa 

'5757 snfa^T fawil sreKrew :«r-pr, sir cwra 
wfoiwsra faS^TEra sh=r‘i?«ri fen;fasFg i 

jjfaRsfrrc* ffo-$T& ?fa?fT ^rtiki Spnpnn ®r© 

4farra '5TR7«3(ig sT’tfr*! sbrtsIs sne? i 

’ICT-’KSf PTTl>T §jraT3JWkw ^ t£RI>T CSTv^tafi? n7<R$3T 

'jfawtfe i” ( 5ra^m, ^iso8 s his-too ; <t5*sir c«w ^rfa 

®ncnfa« ) i 

That is, “Seven years ago the condition of the German was 
deplorably miserable. They had to run their economic 
system according to the rules of the Deutschplan framed by 
the victors. The Deutschplan has ceased to operate. Even 
the payment of reparations according to the rules oi the 
Youngplan ( Jungplan ? ) is not being made. Indeed, the 
Youngplan has been virtually rescinded and the victors, 
claims for reparations have almost lost their validity. On the 
other hard, the conciliatory policy followed by Stresemann, 
a dove among the statesmen, in Germany’s relations 
with the other nations, has come to be irreversibly substituted 
by the unique passion of ‘Young Germany under the 
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leadership of Hitler, the incarantion of youth of modern times, 
for conquering the earth. The entire German populace has 
become restive for tearing the Treaty of Versailles off into 
pieces °nd turning Europe topsy-turvy. At the same time the 
whole of Eur-America is engaged in preparations for another 
war” (Sarkar, 1932 : 59-60 ; emphasis added). 

The elan vital af the German people that issued forth in 
the unceasing stream of activities in manifold directions 
under their new leader, Hitler, deeply impressed Sarkar. He 
elaborately dealt with the winter hilfswerke or winter relief- 
work in Germany under the regime of Hitler and regarded it 
as an example of hard work, creative intellect, organising 
capacity of the German and a model of social service or 
relief work for modern societies. He thought. “iSFqr'fag fefe n g - 

aiet ®rT«w e’fejro?” 

(Sarkar, 1935 : 265-266). That is “The rule of Hitler in 
Germany has accepted the responsibilty for making Germany 
the most advanced country in technology in the world” 
(Sarkar, 1935 : 265-266). He appreciatively described how 
Hitler got the scientific and technological research councils or 
institutions of Germany centralized under the “Reichs 
Gemeinschaft der Technische — Wissenschaftlichen Arbeit” 
(ibid : 266). He admired that Hitler showed an active interest in 
the welfare of the German nation and a special interest in 
the well being of the labour (it J : 267). Hitler followed the 
path of State-socialism which owed its origin to the plan of 
Bismarck to counteract the unrest of the lerman labour which 
became visible particularly after the spread of the mfiuense 
of Marx. Bismarck invented the state insurance plan 
against disease, old age, accident, etc., so that the 
labourers should not become rebellious. The attempt at 
economic uplift of the society under the aegis of the state 
constituted the foundation of his socialism Sarkar observed, 
of course, <J«T[ fo JTT, pj 5f<nFtf 

■’iF'Ri i $3 sm rra%w?i 'sw^r fo?; 

TOa t>fara srrer i srar wrt 'nwifa m 
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G*n*mfa^sr Fft^mtaww <£*;?*$ f^s to’ sow” 

(ibid : 346). That is, “Doubts may arise as to whether it [State- 
socialism ] should be called true socialism or not. For, its 
chief aim is to delude or beguile the poor with a 
a semblance of uplift in their economic condition. Its chief 
concern lies in that the poor should not rise in revolt or engage 
in any boisterous, agitational movement. Socialists of the 
Marxist variety depict state-socialism in the way described 
above (ibid : 346). 

Germany of later days, including Germany under Hitler’s 
regime, followed the policy of Bismarck. But there was a 
difference between the policies of Bismarck and Hitler. 

“tprfa-Rlfa srra RTwI-Rlfa kin a®rc 

BfTO® I foWIRfS WSrTCSf Rfaj-fafrra SfoT4§ fesi C4*rt I s^kfa 

fas? »w«r* frowi to rt i 

^5ltni 5*17 5T51W4 RP'rS R7§ I fw; 

sfswra Sri sfcra7 srr$ ^ite« 

•cjspcfa stsjs i «£ sri JEiferaT R^ikrR « fakTitcs 'mk 
‘iiiffliW rrctj sjt^ skm ^ tor i faQsnw^ ■wrWnw 
RSj^fR^ hflT *£?l TOPI W 4**1 *d\57?T ®757C4§ 37Tfa 4k 
‘RlSfR’-tpR* 47 ( ibid. : 351 }. That is, “A certain 

concern with the interests of the labour ( or labour welfare 
measures ) is markedly pronounced in both the Nazi and the 
Fascist policies. Bismarck’s temparament was more influenced 
by the considerations for the capitalists’ interests. Mussolini 
and Hitler do not consider it their duty to placate and subserve 
the capitalists. The protection of the interests of the capita- 
lists is, no doubt, a part of their policies. But they do not at 
all hesitate to pester the capitalists in order to promote the 
interests of the labour. It is, therefore, a mistake to consider 
Mussolini and Hitler ‘nationalists’ of the common run. To 
me ‘Nazi’ policy or ‘Fascist’ policy is equal to Bismarck’s 
patriotism multiplied by concerns with the interests of the 
labour” ( ibid. : 351 ). 
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The above statements of Benoy Kumar indicate his strong 
sympathy with Germany and the regime of Hitler. His 
marriage with an Austrian lady might be instrumental in it. 
But one may also surmise that Sarkar, himself a member of a 
subjugated nationalitiy, very much deplored the humiliation 
suffered by the inhabitants of a subjugated Germany at the 
hands of the other European nations ( see Sarkar, 1938a : 
32-33 ). 

Sarkar analysed the nature of Anglo-brench interests in 
keeping Germany divided and subjugated and the ways in 
which France had been harassing the Germans. And he 
then propounded what he called “The Sociology of 
colonialism” : 

“Humanly speaking’, there is no difference between the 
two European peoples, the French and the Germans, in ‘race’, 
religion, culture and character. But the treatment that 
Germany as the halfway house to a dependency or colony has 
been receiving at the hands of France as the * superior race ’ 
is absolutely identical with what Asians and Africans have been 
used to obtaining from Eur- Americans. The Asian.-, of Korea 
also have exactly the same life and conditions unde r their 
foreign rulers, the Asians of Japan. All this treatment is a 
corollary to colonialism and aliendom. 

Subjection is subjection, — no matter in what quarter of the 
globe it is consummated and by whom. The sociology of 
foreign rule and slavery is uniform all the world over. Among 
the Westerns as well as among the East rns, — and certainly 
also in the relations between the Easterns and the Westerns- 
the old KautUyan doctrine has universal validity, viz., that 
under foreign rule the country is not treated as one’s own 
land but exploited merely as an article jf commerce” 
( ibid. : 35-36 ; emphasis added). 

Since Germany and the Asian nations .. iffered a common 
fate, i. e., defeat, subjugation and humiliation, at the hands of 
some European powers, Germany would be, according to 
Sarkar, a natural ally of the Asian peoples in their fight 
against colonial powers (Sarkar, 1922 : 35-37). “The ciushing 
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defeat sustained by German arms entailing, as it has, the loss 
of colonies promises to be a blessing in disguise to Germany” 
(ibid. : 36). Germany became a non-colonial power thereby 
and had the chance of playing a great role in the emancipation 
of Asia. The "colonial powers are the common enemy of 
Young Asia and New Germany. Automatically therefore 
German idealists have their natural allies in Asian revolution- 
aries” {idem). Benoy Kumar perceived a great future for 
new Germany, "greater than she ever could imagine for herself 
while she was carving out little slices from China or Africa or 
taking possession of tiny unknown islands in the South 
Seas” {idem). This future lay in the cooperation Germany 
would receive from the peoples of Asia. 

"It is to the dignity of being an ally in the liberation of 
colonics and dependencies that the New Germany as the 
greatest non-colonial power of today is being invited by the 
manual and brarn workers of Asia. A free Orient is sure to 
offer infinitely greater chances to German brain and bullion 
than Germany can reasonably expect from the self-seeking 
charity of her hated enemies ot yesterday. The grim 
determination with which German working men and leaders 
of public life have been grappling with the facts of defeat and 
humiliation and act up to the terms of the victors to the very 
letter,— notwithstanding the exchange difficulties and financial 
crisis brought on by the exorbitant indemnities, notwithstanding 
the loss of industrial regions in Alsace-Lorraine and Silesia, 
and notwithstanding the expensive and demoralizing army of 
occupation in the Rhine Province, — this sullen and proud 
endeavour will be crowned with its highest achievements and 
reward only when the teeming Asian millions (half the 
humanity of the world as they constitute in themselves) will 
be brought under the banners of Asian Swaraj and thrown 
open to the free competition and free intercourse of the 
nations” (ibid : 37). 

Benoy Kumar had, it is evident from what goes above, high 
hopes regarding the future of Germamy and Germany's 
cooperation with the Asian nations in their freedom struggles. 
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While describing what Sarkar called “the Swaraj rebellion 
of 1921“ in India he recalled, “It is but a natural development 
of the militaristic uprisings during the War period (1914-1918), 
in which the nationalists of Young India succeeded to a certain 
extent in creating the interest of the German General S^aff and 
Foreign Office” (ibid. : 352). The efforts proved, however, 
abortive and resulted in several hundred executions and life- 
long imprisonments and several thousand internments in 
Bengal, Punjab and elsewhere. Moreover, the governments 
of Japan and the U. S. A. brought forward, on British in- 
sistence, “cases against the revolutionists of India allied as 
they were with the German Empire” ( idem ). 

The German influence on militant nationalism was traced 
by Sarkar to an earlier date. The Swaraj rebellion of 1921 
was, according to him, the logical fruition of the spirit of the 
Swadeshi Movement of 1905. And that “all-inclusive Swadeshi 
Movemeit brought along with it the system of physical training 
among young men organized in clubs, known generally as 
anusilan -sanity. These associati ms are similar in technique 
and objective to the Turn-vereine which were founded in Germany 
under the patronage of Stein and Hardenberg, after the disasters 
at Jena and Auerstadt ( 1806 ). In the natural course of 
events the bomb also made its appearance as a method in 
Indian politics (1907)” ( idem ; emphasis added ). 

The same nationalistic considerations as led Sarkar to 
admire Germany and Hitler and his Nazism lay behind his 
appreciation of Italy under Mussolini’s Fascism in his Italite 
Barkayek (Several Trips to Italy, 1932 : 60, 270-284) Sarkar 
noted three features of Mussolini’s fascism : First, the abolition 
of parliamentary democracy, in which parliament was merely 
a talking-shop and a centre of unending squabbles and 
senseless political fighting, and the establishment of enlightened 
despotism. Secondly, the substitution of class-conflict by 
consensus and cooperation of classes. Thirdly, development 
of indigenous industries and rapid industrialisation facilitated 
by the discipline ensured by the preceding two features. 
According to Sarkar, “#W v ST N =t?$> 







wfa*rife>tx = + wruifaetx 

( f <rw *TT «ITW «wft Sl^gr ^snt? art ) i” 

That is, “Fascism = State Socialism =Solidarism= Nationalism 
(political unity, patriotism) + Socialism (i. e., what remains of 
it after the elimination of its evil features, or, in other words, 
protection and promotion of interests of the labour classes)” 
(ibid : 282). And, he described Mussolini as “^n^sRi 
or “the incarnation of the spirit of the age 
and a devoted patriot” because fegup (fl^sna 3fniT*fI 

^ 5 ,— B?5icv5 :*§rart grpiRi sfo*fri i ^ sttchi 

®r»rr w <3 

CRte 3WI ST CT CTTPTT PI PPTPTT ypnCSRI 

1 si;?ifafa ^sifasiq swicsr geto ^ 
WFTPTT rt =BT, ^ PFIP1T JRT, ^ W1WT 33, 

C^TOTT fe^-aiFd TO, — (flWlER tgPHEff *ffePTffl, 

•uske* PrPT?i srt sotth ^pra^T «ri5iTflr?$ vfafes 

sffPTTO” I ( 5RPPRT, ^©i- S ^0-^8 ) 

That is, "To secure the supremacy of the Italian people 
in the world is considered by Mussolini the only object worth 
striving for. And Mussolilini’s amazing perseverance, 
efficiency and dedication for the attainment of the goal is an 
ideal for any public-spirited worker of any society of any 
age. What Mussolini has brought to the Italian society is 
not any new philosophy, technique of work or system of 
thought. His contribution to the Italian life is devotion to 
duty, Sakti-yoga or steadfast pursuit of power, energy and 
strength, the preparedness lor sacrificing one’s life for one’s 
fatherland. He has brought to Italy that Bhakti-yoga or 
devout worship of the fatherland which is a very familiar 
note of our Swadeshi Movement” (Sarkar, 1932 : 283-284). 

It is evident from the preceding paragraphs that Sarkar 
appreciated Hitler and Germany under him and Mussolini and 
fascist Italy because both the leaders appeared to Sarkar to 
be nationalists par excellence, engaged in the task of remaking 
the destinies of two nationalities suffering foreign domination 
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and/or economic and cultural backwardness. His vision of 
Germany’s role vis-a-vis India has been noted earlier. The 
same feeling of hatred against domination of foreign powers 
was borne by both the countries. Italy’s experiences too had 
important implications for India. Italy was industrially back- 
ward like India. Similar social and cultural fetters inhibited 
the growth of both the countries. India could not favourably 
compare with Great Britain, America, France and Germany 
which were far too advanced. But Italy was at best “A 
Second Class Nation” (Sarkar, 1938 a : 201) and, therefore, 
India was nearer Italy than other Western countries. India 
could emulate the efforts of Italy which was undergoing the 
process of “risorgimiento.” “Italy is,” Sarkar remarks, 
“conscious of her weaknesses and is struggling hard, thanks 
partly to the Fascists, to catch up to the highest. Indian 
patriots have much to learn by observing the steps which Italy 
has been taking to educate out of a mediaevally minded, 
feudal istic and agrarian people the type of a modernized 
industrial culture-state such as Western Europe, America and 
Germany have been able to develop since, roughly speaking the 
French revolution or rather since the employment of steam- 
engine in manufacture and transportation. Italy’s experiments 
in nation-making, economic development and modernism 
represent, so to say, the cultural bridges over which semi- 
primitive, semi-developed peoples will have to pass in their 
strivings after fuller and richer self-realization” (ibid : 202- 
203). 

Sarkar admired the “ascending curves of German economy” 
since the establishment of the Nazi regime in 1933 and 
centralized rationalisation and economic “autarchy” or self- 
sufficiency aimed at in Goering’s Vierjahresplan. The ex- 
pansion of German economic activity would be, he exepected, 
beneficial for other lands. “So far as India is concerned, the 
prospects of her overseas trading houses acting in cooperation 
with the central commercial authorities of the German people 
to the mutual advantage of India and Germany, should 
appear to be bright. The foreign affairs department of the 
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Indian National Congress as well as the Indian Trade 
Commissioner of the Government of India at Hamburg might 
investigate these prospects in a realistic manner” (Sarkar, 
1938 CR Feb : 219). 

Sarkar’s full-throated praise for Hitler and Nazi Germany 
or Mussolini and Fascist Italy, as is evidenced above, makes 
the assesment of his political position problematical for later 
researchers. Was he, then, a fascist ? It is true, that Sarkar 
mentioned, though briefly and en passant, some of the 
shortcomings of the Fascist Party and Mussolini and also the 
kind of opposition Mussolini faced within the country (Sarkar, 
1932:60-61,118-119, 210-211 and Sarkar, 1938 a : 299-306). 
But he did not, refer to the defects of Nazism and Hitler. 
Indeed, a reader of the works by Sarkar may legitimately 
form the impression that Sarkar was not fully alive to the 
dangers of Fascism and Nazism. The present author elsewhere 
pointed out that ‘‘Benoy Sarkar did not anticipate the fascist 
implications of nationalism but Rabindranath did” (Bhatta- 
charyya, 1978 : 132). In course of discussion of this point,^ 
Bhabatosh Datta observed, “•••Benoy Sarkar showed great 
depth and scientific outlook in writing about industrialization 
though the fascist aspect of nationalism might have escaped 
him. It did not strike a large number of persons either ; 
there were great admirers of fascism in India in the 1920’s or 
in the 1930’s. Admiiers were also there in England in the 
1930’s. People whom we regard as supreme leaders sometimes 
were exactly those who did not realise the political impli- 
cations of fascism e\en in the early 1930’s” (Datta, 1978 : 132- 
133). While theie is a giain of truth in Datta’s comments, 
it does not fully absolve Sarkar oi the responsibility lor what 
he wrote in praise of Hitler and Mussolini. Benoy Kumar 
lived th tough the Second World War. The Nazi and 
Fascist atrocities were not unknown to him. But did he 
thoroughly revise his evaluation of Nazism and Fascism in 
the light of his later experiences ? If he did not, he failed in 
his duty in the role of an analyst and critic of social and 
political events. 
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It may not, however, be fair to brand Sarkar a fascist. 
Benoy Kumar had always been a hater of whatever went 
against freedom. It was he who wrote : “It cannot be 
desirable for mankind to rest at any point in the path of 
progress or of freedom. The struggle for freedom is eternal 
in every nook and corner of the two Hemispheres. So is 
freedom-preparedness. 

Not even Indians — whether Hindu or Moslem — can be 
expected to remain ignorant of the methodology of progress 
or the dialectic in the conquest of freedom. The process 
belongs to the very nature of power as an individual and 
social force. Privileges and rights have haidly ever been 
surrendeied by the upholders of the status quo to new 
individuals, races, groups, castes oi classes. The woild is used 
to climbing like corals giave by grave that have a pathway 
sunword. In India as elsewhere fieedom has to be wrested 
from the powers-that-be, inch by inch or mile by mile, as 
the case may be” (1939 CR Jan. : 110). 

Benoy Kumar all through opposed dogmatism of all sorts. 
A lover of individual Freedom, he wrote, 

“Whenever I find two persons trying to agree with each 
other I feel inclined to suspect that theie is a chance for some 
moral or spiritual injustice happening in the world. 

“Truth is individual, personal, concrete, not universal 
general, abstiact. 

Not ‘Truth’ but truths constitute the objective verdict of 
philosophy” ( 1928 : l ). 

The statement is an echo of an observation by William 
James in his Pragmatism (1907 : 231-3). And, Emile 
Durkheim’s comment on the pragmatist notion of truth 
is worth perusing. Durkheim notices a stiff opposition to 
dogmatism in the pragmatists’ notion of truth. He observes, 
“According to the pragmatists, the final difficulty presented 
by the dogmatic conception is that when one accepts that there 
is a single truth, when one does not understand that there is a 
reason for the diversity of judgement and opinions, one runs 
the risk of ending up in intolerance. The truly tolerant man 
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not only admits that among thoughts there are differences that 
must be respected and that one does not have the right to do 
violence to the consciences of people, but also understands 
that the diversity of opinions and beliefs corresponds to a 
necessity, to the demands of emotional and intellectual life, 

In short, if these divergencies exist, it is good that they do. 

Thus pragmatism is very keenly aware of the diversity ol 
minds and the living character of truth” (Durkheim, 1983 : 20 ; 
emphases in the original). It is, therefore, very difficult to 
believe that Sarkar holding a pragmatist view of truth would 
wholeheartedly subscribe to Fascism or Nazism which turned 
out to be operating “in a manner fanatically one-sided and 
with unscrupulous disregard for truth, impartiality or fair play” 
(Sabine, 1963 : 902). It is, indeed, worth pondering whether and 
how for Sarkar would have accepted the following position ol 
Hitler : “The great masses are only a part of nature- - What 
they want is the victory of the stronger and annihilation or the 
unconditional surrender of the weaker” ( Mein Kampf, Eng. tr. 
1939, New’ \ork : 469, quoted in Sabine, ibid. ; emphasis 
added). Fascism or Nazism w'as thus marked by intolerence. 

As Nehru puts it, “The programme of the Nazis was not a 
clear or a positive one. It was intensely nationalistic, and 
laid stress on the greatness of Germany and the Germans, and 
tor the rest it was a hotch-potch of various hatreds” 
(1964 : 946). 

This policy of hatred gave birth to anti-semitism and 
extermination of thousands ol Jews. Though Sarkar's virtual 
silence over it is inexplicable and disconcerting, Sarkar, a 
respector ol freedom and the right to differ did not, it may 
be safely said, support it. And there are ample evidences 
that he did not believe in any theory propagating the purity 
of any race (cf. Sarkar, 1936 passim ; 1938 C R Mar. : 341-52). 

Wilhelm's following remaik about those Indians who 
had a sympathy with Hitler is equally applicable to Sarkar 
also and is a pointer to his infirmity and myopia in his 
evaluation of Hitler and Nazism and Fascism : 

“There were other Indian politicians like Subhas Chandra 
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Bose who gave in to the temptations of artha and regarded 
Nazi Germany as a natural ally against British rule, 
though Hitler had written in Mein Kampf ; ‘England will 
only lose India, if either its administration becomes a victim 
of racial decomposition or if it is overcome by the sword of a 
powerful enemy-- -Despite all, as a Teuton 1 prefer to see 
India under English rule than under any other” (Wilhelm, 
1978 : 79) 

It is, however, refreshing to note that albeit Sarkar praised 
Mussolini, he hailed the efforts of the opposition in forcing 
Mussolini to bring in moderation in the behaviour of the 
fascists ( Sarkar 1938 a : 304) and revise the electoral law of 
the countiy. “The world has come to realize that there is 
a limit to dictatorship and absolutism. And although a 
little bit early to say so the Italian Opposition deserves a 
good recognition in the history of contemporary libeity 
(April, 1925)” (ibid : 306). 

XIV 

The third phase in Benoy Kumar’s life started with his 
return to India in 1925. Accompanied by his family, he 
landed in Bombay in 1925. The Sarkars lived in the Taj 
Mahal Hotel in Bombay for two weeks as the guests of Raja 
Sivaprasad Gupta of Benaras. They met here Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu and a close bond of affection developed between them 
and the patriot-poetess. They were then invited by “the well- 
known Mr. Motilal Nehru, father of Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru 
and grandfather of Mrs. Indira Gandhi.’’ “A week in the 
home of this outstanding personality was.” recalled Mrs. 
Sarkar later in her life, “a great experience for me which I 
should never forget. Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru’s daughter 
Indira was about eight years old at that time. She often 
came to me and asked me if she could, cariy my daughter 
Indira, her namesake, into the garden and play with her” 
(1977 :38). 

Mrs. Sarkar further wrote, “I enjoyed my tea-talks with 
the wife of Mr. Motilal Nehru. This charming lady 
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Swaruprani was full of richness of heart- • -and became the 
ideal of Indian womanhood in my eyes. On one occasion 
she placed her loving hands on my head and said to me that 
I should learn to love India with all my heart and then 
everything else would be fine” (ibid. : 38-39). 

“Mr Jawaharlal Nehru also took me”, continued Mrs. 
Sarkar, “to see his beautiful wife, Kamala Devi. I was 
struck with admiration for this lovely lady who in spite of 
her failing health followed every movement and activity °f 
her husband with great intensity. Mr Jawahailal Nehru 
walked with us in the garden after dinner and spoke about 
his plans and discussed the future of India” (ibid. : 39) The 
Sarkars met many other notable persons of Allahabad 
including Dr. Banian Das Basu of the Panini Academy. 
From Allahabad they proceeded to Lucknow to meet 
Professer Radha Kumud Mookerji and therefrom to Benares 
where they enjoyed the hospitality of Raja Sivaprasad 
Gupta in the latter's palace. Mrs Sarkar gave an elaborate 
account of the generous treatment from Guptaji and the 
colourful experience she gathered at Guptaji’s estate in 
Benares (ibid. : 39-48\ Guptaji sought Sarkar’s active 
cooperation in developing his Kashi Vidyapith. Benoy 
Kumar was, however, eager to return to Calcutta. The 
Sarkars became the guests of barrister Kumud Nath 
Chaudhury. Then they came to permanently reside in a 
flat of the house at 45 Police Hospital Road, Calcutta. Benoy 
Kumar resided there till 1949 when he left for the U. S. A. 
and he died in the U. S. A. in the same year. 

Thanks to the efforts of Dr. N. N. Law, a reputed and an 
influential scholar in the circle of Calcutta University, Benoy 
Kumar was appointed a Lecturer in the Post-Graduate 
Department ot Economics in Calcutta University in 1926. 
He taught there economics, politics and sociology. In his 
course of lectures in sociology subjects like population, 
poverty, public health, crime and delinquency and punishment 
or reformatory measures, social context of education, etc., 
figured prominently. He discussed sociologcal theories and 
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concepts as well as important themes of applied sociology. 
He served Calcutta University till February 1949. 

During this period Sarkar impressed his pupils and 
countrymen at large, first, as a great teacher of uncommon 
genius and a great orator ; secondly, as a great builder of 
India’s intellectual life ; thirdly, as a great organizer and 
founder of a number of organizations devoted to research 
and other intellectual pursuits ; and, fourthly, as a prolific 
writer both in Bengali and in foreign languages on economic, 
political, social, literary and cultural matters. 

Throughout the period Saikar stayed in India with a short 
break in 1929-31 when he had been in Euiope as a Visiling 
Professor. He left Calcutta in May, 1929 and travelled Italy, 
Switzerland, France, England, Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
and Austria. During this visit he enquired into the nature of 
economic and sociological researches as well as the 
advancement of industry, trade and commerce, banking and 
insurance, etc., in these countries. He delivered lectures to 
different universities and technical institutes and contributed 
articles to various foreign journals. 

Sarkar studied the activities of the League of Nations 
and the I. L. O. at Geneva from October, 1929 to February, 
1930. He lectured in French in the University of Geneva 
(November, 1929) and in the Institute National Genevois 
(January, 1930) on economic and social developments in 
India. In February, 1930, he delivered lectuies in Italian in 
the Universita Bocconi and the Royal University of Padua. 
Nominated by the Deutsche Akademie, he delivered as a Gast- 
professur a series of lectures in German in the Technological 
University (Technische Hochschule) of Munich from March, 
1930 to February, 1931. World economy and world techno- 
cracy constituted the main theme of these lectures. He 
addressed also, always in German, several other German 
Universities and the chambers of commerce in different 
cities of Germany. 

The Universrty of Rome invited Sarkar in 1931. He 
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Adorned the position of the President of the Economic Section 
of the International Congress on Population at Rome in 
September 1931. His paper in Italian, viz., I Quozienti di 
Natalita, di Mortcdita , e di Aumento NaMrale nelV India 
Attuale nel Quadro della Dentographia Contparata, contributed 
•on this occasion was printed as a regular book containing 
80 pages. It drew the special attention of several Italian 
journals at that time. It is intersting to note that from that 
time on Sarkar became seriously interested in population 
studies. Later he wrote Les Races, les class '’s et les forces 
transformatrices au point de vue du metabolisme social for the 
International Congress of Sociology at Brussels in 1935 and 
then another paper by him, viz., “Neue Orienterungen im 
Optimum und wirtschaftliche Leistungsfahigkeit mit 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der indischen Bevolkerungs-und 
Gesundheitsstatistik,” was presented to the International 
Congress on Population in Berlin in 1935, where he was one 
of the Vice-Presidents. Sarkar delivered his presidential 
address at the Sociological Section of the First Indian Popula- 
tion Conference in Lucknow on 3 & 4 February 1936. The* 
address was entitled “Open Questions and Reconstructions 
in the Sociology of Population.” He wiote on different 
aspects of population problem both in English and in 
Bengali in different journals and books. Sarkar became 
interested in the qualitative aspects of population along with 
its quantiative aspects. The shape and size as well as the 
quality of a population were, according to him, influenced by 
various social processes and cultural values as well as by 
economic conditions. He thus became a pioneer in social 
demography in the country. The Population of Sociology by 
Sarkar was published in 1936. It is a little surprising that 
not a single work by Sarkar on population finds a mention in 
the survey of works in Social Demography made by Roy 
Burman (1974) in the first I C S S R Survey of Research in 
Sociology and Social Anthropology in India. Of Course, The 
Population of Sociology is mentioned in the Bibliography in the 
I C S S R Survey of Research in Demography ( Desai, 1975 : 
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147 ) wherein the work has been classified under General' 
demography (ibid : 14'. & 147). 

Sarkar returned from Italy to Calcutta in 1931 and 
plunged into the activities which had started on his return to 
the country from his first tour of the world. Three important 
announcements which Sarkar made at that time and which 
influenced a 11 his subsequent activities should, therefore, be 
mentioned here. First, Sarkar sought to blast the isolation, 
rather, solipsism, of the Indians which resulted, according to 
him, from their false sense of superiority to other races : “It is 
high time for us to refuse believing that India is the guru of 
mankind, to refuse believing,— within closed doors ! — that the 
men and women of India are superior to men and women of 
Eur-America. Further, the time has come when we should be 
bold enough to declare without vagueness that the men and 
women of Eur-America to-day are morally and intellectually, 
aye, spiritually far above the men and women of Asia” 
(1938 : 63 ). 

Secondly, in consonance with his above statement, Sarkar 
insisted that the Indians should not at all hesitate in following 
the industrially advanced nations of the west and in 
borrowing, whenever necessaiy, capital and ideas and 
techniques from them, though he did not overlook the need 
for indigenisation of the same : “Inst" id of waiting for foreign 
nations to bring their goods and ideas, both material and 
spiritual, to our doors, it should be the ptrt of our life’s- 
creed boldly to venture out into the world, discover which of 
the inventions, experiments, ideals, politics and laws of 
different nations are likely to he regarded as worth having, 
and introduce them to the Indian world through the Indian 
intermediaries. For, Young India should seek to function as a 
self-conscious, selective, assimilative and pioneering importer on 
international exchange ” (ibid. : 8 ; emphasis added). 

Thirdly, in keeping with the foregoing announcements, 
Sarkar took the initiative in introducing different views, 
ideas and theories, then extant in foreign lands. He took a 
special interest in those ideas and theories which centred 
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around the practical problems of political and economic 
development. As he observed at that time, i. e., in 1925, 
“My previous work Ivy specially in the field of comparative 
culture-history and sociology. But for the last five years 
1 have been specialising in the problems of past-war 
< economic development” (ibid. : 19-20). He declared that 
his work in India would thenceforth “be a continuation of 
this work” (ibid. : 20). Indeed, all of Sarkar’s subsequent 
writings including those in sociology cleai'y expressed his 
deep concern with India’s economic development and the 
nurturing of a congenial milieu for the same. He came to 
reckon with different political and economic philosophies 
and systems of the west, including capitalism and socialism. 
How he was pulled in two opposite directions by socialism and 
capitalism would form the substance of the two immediately 
succeed ing sections. 


XV 

Saikar’s assessment of the impact of the Bolshevik rule in 
Russia on Asia is marked by an emotional fervour : “The 
idealists o( revolutionary Russia have made their debut by--* 
declaring the independence of subject races both Asian and 
European. Tnis is the first instance in the annals of 
diplomacy and foreign policy when Europe has been honest 
and sincere to Asia. This is the first time in modern history 
when the East and the West have been treated on equal 
terms. This is why intellectuals of the New Orient hail 
with enthusiasm the birth of Bolshevism as a spiritual force, 
for they find in Young Russia their only Western colleague 
in the task of making the world safe from economic exploita- 
tion, colonialism and foreign tule” ( Sarkar, 1925 : 34-35 ). 
Sarkar discovered that other socialist groups along with the 
Bolsheviks sought *'to prevent the workingmen of colo nia l 

powers Irom fighting against the rebels in the dependencies ” 

( ibid. : 35 >. 

The surest bulwark will then”, continued Sarkar in his 
characteristically flamboyant style, “be furnished by an 
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alliance of the international socialism of continental Europe 
•with the militant nationalism of Young Asia until the new 
Metternichs are forced to capitulate and find their proper 
place in the limbo of oblivion. Ultimately through this 
grand rapprochment will the principles of the Russian Revo- 
lution. like those of the French, become the first postulates 
of a renovated age of World-Liberation. It is on such an 
understanding that the platform of cooperation between the 
Sinnfeiners of Asia and fighters for the New Order in Eur- 
America can be erected for the emancipation of the races and 
classes from political and economic thraldom” ( idem ). 
What cjuld be a more eloquent testimonial for Bolshevism and 
Bolshevik Russia than this ? 

In another work by him which also was published in 1925, 
Sarkar remarked, “Never was the economic interpretation 
of history, understood in its elastic sense, more a reality than 
at the present moment. None but the economic experts with 
their programs of development for the masses and welfare 
for the nations are competent to tackle the contemporary 
problems of politics nor organize effective political parties 
and spiritualize the people with soul-enfranchising ideals” 

( 1938 a ‘1925’ : vii He considered political creed and 
political tactics to have exercised an equally powerful 
influence on the course of economic development of the 
nations. 

One of the chief reasons why Sarkar, an ardent nationalist 
was attracted towards Bolshevism in Russia was that he 
found in its practice by Lenin a promise ot genuine help to 
the subjugated peoples of Asia in their struggles for national 
liberation. In 1917, while he returned to the U. S. A. from 
China via Japan, he noted with admiration how Lenin saw, 
alongside his revolutionary activities within his country, to 
the withdrawal of the Russian troops as well as other 
vestiges of the (Czarist) Russian Empire from Iran, Afghanistan 
and China. He observed, 

*n*n---i£refcCT wr-wt s’snsj ( ***q-*v ) >••• 
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rsjjsTOTsfti! fam-fws* Priest wwnfa®* ^ vfo&fcxiM 

yctf *t?t c’c^st fa *n <mr *0sr i— fflw ’rarafa flfpra 
snf&ts m H? ^itera ®p?t :*rfaFfsr «rw ®ncf i c^f^r=T-=rTf® 
aw fa* *’c«t a^s *r*rj*rc3 nfaf aw:? w^Ts "WTORi to* i 
lift «f^«n srisna fosra jjiWo sras i s^-ctoitpbi 

JF*W t*faR TOW” I ( TOTHS* fatf®, si;PIT*n<TTC, 

•^88 * OV^-OW ) That is, “At that very moment I realised 
that Lenin represented the step next to Marx’s- • -I became a 
socialist after so long a time---It is difficult to say whether 
I would have entered into the circle of socialism or 
communism, had I not witnessed Lenin’s activities in relation 
to Asia. •'•Lenin has a sympathy with the national liberation and 
political independence of different subjugated countries. Leninism 
has remained interwoven and integrated with the principle of 
national liberation since the very beginning. This phenomenon 
has brought about a thorough revolution in the world of my 
ideas. Lenin is the maker of a new epoch, a revolutionary, 
in the realm of the ideas about the relationship of the master 
and the servant or of the ruling races and the ones subjugated 
by them.” (Sarkar in Mukhopadhyay, 1944 : 387-388 ; 
emphasis added). 

Sarkar admitted that he did not read much about 
socialism, communism or Marx during his caieer as a 
student in the Presidency College between 1901 and 1906. 
There was no room for discussion of socialism or Marxism in 
the precincts of the Dawn Society either (see Mukhopadhyay, 
1944 : 382-384). Sarkar came to read an article on Marx by 
Hardayal, a revolutionary of the Punjab, which was sent by 
the writer from the United States for its publication in the 
Modern Review (1912 Mar.) edited by Ramananda Chatterjee. 

It appeared to him the first ever article on Marx written by an 
Indian writer. But its impact on him was limited. 

Sarkar had a serious introduction to the ideas of Marx 
and socialism for the first time in the months from May to 
November in 1914 when he spent his time in the United 
Kingdom. He got, by chance, Ramsay Macdonald, the 
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British labour leader, as his guide in the matter. He had 
the opportunity to visit and “see” different centres in 
England, Scotland and Ireland in the accompaniment of 
Ramsay Macdonald and his comrades. In this way, he 
gradually came to develop a socialist outlook (ibid : 386). And, 
the evidence of his thinking about socialism, labour problems, 
labour movement is discernible in his writings that appeared 
afterwards, for example, in Ingrajer Janmabhumi and other 
articles and books published in the series of Varttamcm Jagat 
or Modern World. Sarkar thus rendered a great service to 
the Bengali readers in getting them acquainted with the 
ideas of socialism and thoughts about labour problems and 
labour movements. In 1924 he translated into Bengali two 
works (Sarkar, 1924 and 1924a) which were considered 
important in the Marxist circles. 

What Sarkar wrote in the translator’s introduction to the 
two pieces (1924, 1924a) mentioned above and also in Ekaler 
Dhandaulat O Arthasastra (1935 : 341-343) reveals that he was 
well aware of the basic ideas of Marx, Engels and Morgan 
and Lafargue. The following lines by Benoy Kumar will be 
considered a lucid expression of the rudiments of Marxism : 

“4T5f srpp^e qsfaPRI af® < 5(T v fRT to BrPSfespT | faag 

337$" < 3 C?ra <b jjt-faprt 5c® ^ i 

®73^S73 Stfi'D '5f73*fW, — ®73 ®rWJ '5737 3*lT3 3757237 37 
to 2523 «173*23, — «£|$7 ^3 ®735J 5W I fefa 

23 ?T3l337 to*PRl$ 37233 §33 <53 to 3^23 5^ 1 ^3W3 
3237 *37351*3233 ®I3 Sr7*T7373 SMJ fofa 3^53 §33 afeto 

3^373 3^ 33373 6R7 §2& 3'C? 5^2513 I ®173;to 32373*17*73 « 
33f3'53 e 7 a*Tl®1^3 f32*573 c I 3C3 t'sfw ^3 373 ^32«M i 2J33®S 

3*125(3 23, 37 to; §<?*1 f 7 53 ®7 3Sf;325f3§ H2S3 3737^3 l 
3^17 ?3 “257373 fa«f3 *513; I 35J2513 23, 

^337 to 23532S3 sj^tP33;a 37 *n3 <373 CK3<3 37to§7 23*71 3W 
§<?*IS7 53 1 tflW 3517 53 ‘fa<3?3 ^ 373aPl *5J7f5i§’ I ^'©tos 
35ICSR 23 3 5 *37 2 3 3 33-?353233 3315(1$ $33 23, 3737 3«P;® 32373*77*73* 
*5737 *572*73 23532*53 3*257 §3*73 52373 ^ 3*3 *5|t*l$ 373, ^=713 3737 
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«fasWT VWWM ^1 SiTOSI eHT l Q 9 RI 44CS 

tJTRTft 2JPKI '5rf^ < P(**T PSTO; <mC^ I Jj^wl'R 'sW *l'®5l 

• »rt^TC65 <*£ W, JJTO? ti& EWfa PTT* TO I ST? 5IWJ <£J^ f r*l WC® 
*R ' 5 n? <$$ ffeT taRj spaTCSTlj ?pgc5 l SpiESTTf •FSTCV 

^n 5?r st^j, *f9i s$s? 9 fHfe 9 it® a'sjvs 9p*if8«n»nwa *f®i i 
sirafa src® *$ ?;$ cs«fhr *btoh fspia; i #i fero ^ 

afa§ <»T*T 5 ’^, <^M «R-fTOTOH STCFIIIjT^ tfl® SrSRT PI, <?$ 

09*rta pros upu *$ys =n*n 1 *h$ to qhs ‘jifi-«i’ 

( ^t raqVfo’Pf ) sntfs^rrcs sngfc 1 fefa [ *n 

pt, qyma ?it^§t sHfoami terrcro fam tot 

sif^ ta«fl?$ af« t 5n*r 1 ^sth <ft*R 5 ^pncsrjsr ?iprt5> dip&3 
*its 1 <9^ ®pitsiti 5 tc 4 stwc® 57757*0 <mi& 1 «£j^®rt fefa 

5R PI SRriWrt *PW*i 93 ?TP#TPF W *E1?F I ?rr^T sn^Rffll 
5&\$ ^fpttsit ^®tt?t ^7^^ ^ fero ®rf®? sna «n^ 
RT I 9Td <5«R 37T 9 HT-'5n 9 lfa “TifaPI 5’P7 TO I <£$ Sf^ 
Ita differ afo*p«f i <*$ s’*i <#> 

#i^®r5T ^t Iwro’ pn*mfa®??sia bsw ( *m\$, *s>oft ; 

08^-080 ) I 

In other words, Karl Marx sought, according to Sarkar, 
to devise a system of thought on the basis of analysis of the 
modern systems of production and distribution of wealth which 
would enable the labourers or the working people of the world 
to see the truth and plunge in action to put an end to their 
misery. Marx discovered a number of principles underlying 
the modern, capitalist production-and distribution-systems : 
First comes his ‘labour theory of value’, according to which 
labour is the creator of value ( or everything that is produced 
on earth ). Secondly, according to his ‘theory of surplus value’ 
the laboureis always produce more than what they receive in 
exchange of their labour. Thirdly, the nature of the present 
system of distribution of wealth is such that the actual pro- 
ducer of wealth gets a very small portion of the goods produced 
through their labour, while the lion’s share of the same 
goes to those who because of their ownership of land, 
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machinery and money ( i. e. , capital ) lord over the labouring 
class. Thus in present day societies there are two classes : one 
is constituted by those who actually put in labour and produce 
wealth and the other consists of those who expropriate the 
fruits of their labour. The former is the labourers and the 
latter is the property-owning class. These two classes are 
perpetual enemies of each other and “class-war” or the war 
between these two classes is inevitable. According to Marx, 
the property-owning classes maintain themselves in power and 
perpetuate the inequality of wealth through the organisation 
of the state and the labourer-class should, therefore, organize 
themseUcs for seizure of state-power. Once the state is seized 
by the labouring class, the state will outlive its necessity as a 
plank for maintaining the hitherto existing balance of wealth 
(rather, inequality of wealth). It will automatically become 
sapless. As aptly put in English, “The state will wither 
away”. In this connection Marx used, in the judgment of 
Sarkar, “the exact German synonymn of the word, wither” 
(Sarkar, 1935 : 343). 

Again, back in 1924, in the introduction to his Bengali 
translation of Engels’ work on the Origin of Family and Private 
Property, Sarkar wrote, “The writings of the German scholar, 
Friedrich Engels, are not unknown to the students of economics 
in India. The Condition of the Working Class in England by 
Engels was published in 1845. Scholars interested in the 
economic condition of the people at the family level (i.e„ in 
family budget) and other economic facts are greatly indebted 
to this volume by Engels—Engels enjoys an important place 
in German social thought. In the social philosophy of the 
nineteenth century two German jews became renowned in 
Eur-America. One of them was Karl Marx (1818-1883) 
(iii)** -The first meeting of Marx and Engels took place in 
1844 (v)-* -They conjointly published in 1847 The Manifesto of 

the Communist Party for the proletariat of the world (v) 

In Das KapitaU Karl Marx presented a scathing critique of 
the then prevalent (i. e., capitalist) poltical economy. The 
first volume of the work was published in 1867 (vi)---Engels 
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looked after the publications of the second volume in 1885 and 
the third volume in 1894 (vi)-- -Engels is being shown respect 
wherever Marx is mentioned as the prophet of the age” 
(Sarkar, 1924a : i-vi ; translated from Bengali). Sarkar 
further said, “no Indian scholar ever tried to examine the 
economic, social and political facts of ancient or mediaeval 
India in the light of the social science introduced by Marx- 
Morgan (xii)---during the last twenty years high class Eur- 
American works on economics, political science and social 
science are being introduced to young India, but nobody in 
Bengal or India ever tried to analyse the old age of India or 

the evolution of the civilisation with economic tools (xiii) - 

It is a bit difficult for the Indians to digest economic inter- 
pretation of history (xvi). For,- -our leaders had for the 
last two geneations taught that in Hindu or Muslim period 
the people [of India] had been totally indifferent to worldly 
affairs. They had been totally absorbed in thinking about 
the other world” (xvii)--(ibid. : xii-xvii) ; translated from 
Bengali). 

Benoy Kumar remarked, qpsfa ^ 

fare aife SW I JRScl <£j^- 

4>fn4lil BRT 47TCm, «£PR ?<P 

®wo®iichis 5^?fT 

i- scsai TfsfFil <j?j 

^ ■#> wiiiww rancvs^ — <p^s *4?rc — sifwr 

( JRWTjT, bS»*8-»rf?RHr l % 

xxv & xxvi ) | 

That is, “Scholars in today’s world are not at alt 
willing to accord recognition to the philosophy of materialism. 
The economic interpretation of history, sometimes even a 
‘monistically’ economic interpretation, is required to 

counteract or destroy the one-sidedness of these stubbornly 
‘spiritualist’ scholars- • -Many suggestions regarding the way in 
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which India of the future should be directed for the attainment 
of her goals and the steps to be taken fot the purpose will be 
available from a discussion of this science of history based 
on economic interpretation (ibid. : xxv)--The Bengali readers 
will have in the volume by Engels a taste of this new science 
of history fresh from the source — indeed, under the supervision 
of the Bhagirath, i. e., the harbinger, of the stream of thought 
enriching it” (ibid. : xxvi). Sarkar noted that the basic 
principles of materialistic interpretation ( 377371 ” ) of 

history were first propagated in Das Kommunistische Manifest 
in 1867 (ibid : xxi) and that Engels followed the desire of 
Marx and his mode of analysis in writing Der Ursprung der 
Familie, des Privateigentums und des Staates (ibid. : vi). Sarkar 
titled his Bengali translation of Engels’ work Parivar, Goshthi O 
Rashtra, since Engels discussed, according to him, the history 
of Family and Marriage, Gens and State in it. He continued, 
‘'fasi 5 3 37 3lf$*f© WR33 SIW 3*17 33 3$, 

?33?$ SCrapET ‘gmra *SIT’ I P$ 277W3 WTlft 5JWRT SlflaFP 
WTC33 PITO PWTC3 *n&33 333 333 I 3*$3S 33Wfafl53 

'3n^T3-«f333 3T33Wlt$3 £*t*T3-3TE5l 3*13; PR « f«F3^T5IC3 
3^*17^3705 $7573 371^517537 3«n§ 41^1713 §W37 I 
§?$57P73 C3T3; ®C3 3lfea$ 33-Pffa053 5§37E5, PI 3*17 

aW f33^ 5^37C5” ( ®W3 * viii ) That is, 

“True it is that the origin of private property is not the main 
theme of the work, but this very theme is ‘dear to the soul’ of 
Engels and declares itself in almost every chapter in the 
volume. Indeed, the chief purpose of Engels was to discuss 
whence, why and how the form and nature of wealth and 
property changed in the earlier stages of man’s development. 
The book describes in clear terms at which stage of economic 
evolution private property emerged” (ibid. : viiil 

There are further evidnces of Sarkar’s understanding of the 
exploitative effects of the unequal distribution of wealth on 
society. For example, in his analysis of the communal 
problem between the Hindus and the Muslims he rejected any 
categorisation of interests according to religious divisions in the 
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sphere of economic activities like earning and spending My 
opinion is of on entirely different type* "An index number 
never makes any difference between a man with beard and a 
man with a small bunch of long hair at the back-centre of head 
called tiki'- -if there is any disunity.. -it is in the level of living. 
You are better-fed and better-clad and you live in a good 
bouse ; I am living a hated and insignificant way of life. 
Here is the disunity. In other words, disunity is between the 
rich and the poor, between workers and owners, between 
peasants and zemindars, between clerks and proprietors. 
There is no disunity between one religion and the other ; 
disunity exists in economic and social life” ( quoted in Bhatta- 
charya & Bhattacharya, op. cit. : 77 ). Such an evaluation 
of the Hindu-Muslim problem in Bengal appears well in 
accord with the analyses of the same by many a Marxist 
scholar ( see, for example, Sarkar, 1973 : 515 ; Desai, 1976 : 
407-431 ). 

Benoy kumar rejected the “Two Nations” theory advocating 
one State for the Hindus and the other for the Muslims. He 
failed to accept the “religionistic determinism or interpretation* 
of personality and culture” ( Sarkar, 1942 : 336 ) underlying 
such a theory. In his inimitable style he wrote, “The condi- 
tion in which the Muslim as a human personality is nothing 
but a Muslim and in which the Hindu as a human personality 
is nothing but a Hindu is, as almost everybody is aware, not 
the reality of the present social polity in Bengal. Nor is it 
likely to be so in the future” ( ibid. : 338 ). He wondered 
“as to why it is being considered utterly impossible for 
Muslims as ‘political animals’ to live with Hindus as they 
have been living for ages in the same linguistic cultural and 
socio-economic milieux''’ ( ibid. : 340 ). 

Sarkar admitted, of course, that between the Hindus and 
Mussalmans of Bengal “there is— a‘lag’ or distance, first in 
educationl attainments and, secondly, in government or semi- 
government jobs” (ibid. : 337). Simultaneously he was 
optimistic of bridging up the “socio-cultural lag” in two oi 
three decades. What was necessary was “a wise planning of 
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the administrative jobs and educational facilities conducted 
by Hindus and Muslims in combination with a special 
solicitude for the backwards of all denominations, Muslim 
as well as non-Muslim'’ (idem). 

Benoy Sarkar became equally critical of the Indian 
National Congress and the Muslim League for the monopoly 
of power and leadership at the hands of the repersentatives of 
the privileged sections of the then Indian society and for the 
virtual exclusion of the suffering majority of the Indian 
populace from the pale of leadership in both the organizations. 
“It is only since 1920 that the powers and privileges, the 
loaves and fishes of Indian politics have been broadcast on 
a somewhat liberal scale. But humanly speaking, none but 
the handfuls of landed and industrial bourgeoisie, successful 
and semi-successful barristers and other members of the 
legal profession could exploit the situation and monopolize 
the windfalls in their own favour. It is the family interests 
of these handfuls who pose as leaders in British India that, as 
a rule, furnish the programmes of so-called parties, Hindu, 
non-Hindu, Muslim or non-Muslim. They are almost on a 
par with the dynastic ambitions or interests of the princes in 
Indian India. The ideology of the professional leaders of 
British India, as that of the Maharajas and Nawabs of Indian 
India, is in the mam undemocratic, in spite of certain democratic 
leavenings in recent years. As soon as the leadership in 
India filters down to the socially and economically lower 
orders in substantial proportions the question of the Indian 
constitution or of Indian freedom will take a new turn such 
as is undreamt of as much by the Indian National Congress 
as by the Muslim League’’ (Sarkar, 1942 : 333). 

Sarkar’s sensitiveness to the Hindu-Muslim problem and 
his clear thinking about the same is well brought out in the 
preceding lines. Sarkar had tried his best to avoid the 
partition of Bengal in 1905 and he always hoped for the 
dawning of reason and good sense among the religious fanatics 
and scheming politicians demanding or conceding to the 
partition of Bengal and India on religious grounds. But a 
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few years before the Independence, he had the sad realisation 
that it was not possible in conditions then prevailing to 
effectively contain or negate the politics of communalism and 
that the politicians at the national level almost resigned 
themselves to the partition of India on a communal basis. 
Sarkar had clearly read the portent much earlier than the 
plan or decision of the Indian leaders to accept the partition 
of India was known to the public and hence Sarkar, through 
an ironical twist of history, came to propose and propagate 
the idea of partition of Bengal ( Pal, op. cit. : 141-149 ). 

To save farther digression on this point, it may be said 
here that Benoy Kumar was not a revivalist and had a clear 
reading of the communal problem and he understood that the 
problem had along with other causes an economic dimension 
as well. 

In his discussions of various other problems he mentioned 
the role played therein by economic exploitation arising 
through the inequitous distribution of wealth in societies. In an 
essay entitled “Duniyar Dhana-Dauratmya” t Wtfffare o 

Oppression of the Capital in the World ), he wrote, “In all 
countries, in Europe and America, the power of the rich 
capitalists and businessman is very strong. In every sphere 
of administration business magnetes are all-in-all. Democracy, 
Republic, Swaraj or freedom are in essence nothing but mere 
words. In the concept of the common people there is no 
difference between a monarchy of the past and a democracy 
of the present. Previously repression came from the Raja, 
Nawab and Badshah ; now-a days a despotic rule of the rich 
has been established •••’’ (Sarkar, 1926 : 58-59). 

Benoy Kumar’s remarks regarding the nature of operation 
of Bourgeois Finance in India in the wake of independence 
and elsewhere are more radical. He cites a quotation from 
Pareto’s Les Systemes Socialistes, Vol. II (Paris, 1926) : “In 
certain countries the modern bourgeoisie knows how to usurp 
the rights of others by fraud, if not by force. It gets itself 
paid by the citizens through varied premia on certain products. 

It obtains the protective duties on manufactures. Vast 
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parliamentary swindlings are organized by it*~FinalIy, the 
bourgeoisie has recourse to stock-jobbings of all forms in 
order to appropriate the goods of others.” This description 
of the financial methods of modern bourgeoisie may, according 
to Sarkar, apply with some force to many individuals, groups, 
institutions and movements in India as well. 

Sarkar maintained, “The role of bourgeois bribery and 
corruption in international diplomacy is not negligible. Many 
of the wars fought in the name of national honour, racial 
prestige, cultural freedom, etc., are very often undertaken 
against the will, interests and sentiments of the peoples 
concerned. The chief incentive in such instances is the gold 
offered to the dozens of the leading statesmen and business 
magnates by some interested powers, whose strategic plans 
require that the particular peoples must somehow organize 
a battle-front, no matter whether there is any the least re- 
asonable chance for success or not. These statesmen and 
business magnates become thereby responsible for the 
destruction of property worth millions and the bloodshed of 
thousands of men, women and children. The middle classes, 
the poorer classes, the peasants, the workingmen and the 
soldiers are sacrificed not at the altar of liberty but at that of 
the greed of the leaders, many of whom are seasoned 
municipal and parliamentary bosses” (Sarkar, 1949 : 68-69). 

“Some of the trends of bourgeois finance indicated here,” 
Sarkar continued, ‘‘may perhaps be verified by an intensive 
and realistic Battle of Calcutta in August 1946. The partition 
of Bharatvarsha into India and Pakistan (August 1947) was 
perhaps neither a necessity of Hindu masses as such nor of 
Muslim masses as such. It may have been brought about to a 
considerable extent by the play of bourgeois economy among 
Anglo-American groups as well as Hindus and Muslims. 
Circumstances connected with the Kashmir and Hyderabad 
wars (1948) are neither purely Hindu-Muslim, nor Indo- 
Pakistani phenomena. In the creation of these two battle- 
fronts it is the spirit of the bourgiois, both Asian and Eur- 
American, that is conspicuously operative*** 
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Although relatively primitive, the Hindus and Muslims of 
Bharatvarsha are not immune to bouregois attitudes and 
tendencies or methodologies of bourgeois finance- "And- ’the 
psycho-social Gestalt of their publicists and economic statesmen 
is today almost a replica of that of the Western” (ibid. : 69). 
Sarkar further elaborated his analysis of the working of the 
bourgeoisie in the social, economic and cultural spheres in 
India and the world at large (ibid. : 69-74). 

Even a casual reader would discover the striking similarity 
of Sarkar’s dissection of communalism and other socio- 
economic and cultural problems (Sarkar, 1942 & 1949 :63-74) 
created and exacerbated by the bourgeoisie in India, prior to 
as well as after the Independence, and the modern world with 
the analyses of the same by the Marxist sociologists like A. R. 
Desai (see Desai, 1976 : 407-431, 440-441; alsoDesai, 1983). 
Like Desai (1976 : 440-441), Sarkar too felt that “In 
Bharatvarsha also this [bourgeois] character or personality is 
quite in evidence. And this type of hard-headed as well as 
heartless ‘economic man’ has been growing in numbers since 
the World War II (1939-45) ushered into being legion of^ 
profiteers, inflation-millionnaires, ration administrators, black 
market-inspectors, control agents, preachers of business 
morality, and exponents of moral re-armament” (1949 : 71). 

The Marxist scholars may observe many other points of 
agreement in Sarkar’s analyses of the Indian and world socio- 
economic scenario of his times. Thus, many of them would 
find Sarkar’s critical appreciation of M.K.Gandhi’s philosophy, 
methods of work and his role in Indian and world politics 
(ibid. : 95-107) acceptable to a considerable extent. Gandhiji 
was, in Sarkar’s opinion, the acclaimed hero of India, Asia, 
and of all oppressed races or nationalities (ibid. : 98). Sarkar 
appreciated the value and utility of Gandhiji's non-violence, 
emphasis on village handicrafts, manual labour, etc., and 
the part played by Gandhiji in Indians struggle for freedom. 
“Gandhi’s patriotism and public life would remain, according 
to him, one of the most marvellous achievements of Creative 
India” ^ibid. : 107). At the same time he noted how Gandhiji 
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deviated from his avowed principles in response to the 
demands of harsh reality and the resultant contradictions in 
him. For instance, in spite of his obsession with “anti- 
machinism, manualism, etc., Gandhi could function as the 
guide-philosopher-friend of industrialists, engineers, chemists, 
managers of mammoth factories, directors of large workshops— 
“It is during the epoch of Gandhism (1920-48) that machinism, 
technocracy, industrialization, rationalization and so forth have 
got the greatest fillip in India, sometimes under the auspices 
of Gandhi’s own bhaktas, devotees and lieutenants” (ibid. : 105). 
Further, “A ‘naked fakir’ although, Gandhi found it convenient 
to be served by the bourgeoisie of all types, zamindari, 
industrial and commercial. He was not obscurantist enough 
to boycott millionaires and multimillionaires, Indian, Asian, 
African as well as Eur-American in his daily interhuman 
pattern. He did not make a speciality of hobnobbing 
exclusively with the have-nots, domestic servants, hungry 
clerks, semi-starved intellectuals, and the industrial 
proletariat” (ibid. : 106). 


XVI 

Is, then, a reader of Sarkar’s works justified in calling him 
a Marxist ? To hhis Sarkar’s answer was 

s$,— sn^-asT^ m f (*i?rcra Sfs— sijwrora, bb88 s *8&), 
that is, “I am not a Marxist but only a disseminator of the 
ideas of Marx (Sarkar in Mukhopadhyay, 1944 : 246). Sarkar 
could not accept many ideas of Marx (Sarkar, 1924a : xvii, 
xxvii, xxiv-xxv ; 1 v35 : 353-54, 520-21, 528 ; 1936 : 2, 12 ; 1937 : 
52, 436 ; 1937a : 11, 23, 278, 437 ; 1941 : 2, 12, 16, 124, 127, 
130-31, 210, 239-41, 591 ; 1944 : 71-72, 95, 246, 387, 389, 558). 
It is somewhat interesting that Bhattacharyaya and 
Bbattacharyaya (1981) did not at all mention this reaction of 
Sarkar to Marxism, while they dwelt at length on Sarkar’s 
contribution ro the spread of Marxist ideas in Bengali and 
his criticism of the capitalist system of inequitable distribution 
of wealth and oppression of the poor by the rich in society. 
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Marx and the Marxists appeared to Sarkar to be “economic 
advaitavadins (rnonists) and determinists” who had “excluded 
all non-economic ideologies from their progress-pattern and 
world-view” (Sarkar, 1941 : 124'. Sarkar observed in his 
inimitable style “sn^pRI t r*fa) 

faffa to i 'sn^na W'Sfi 

31W5 fi£ i <5T3 wX' <tt sn^TC* 1 * 9 *^ 

gtfp&t vittv /•••w u$iun vttew wm w wify ^••TOcX' srs-m 

sn¥?i;*t*2i ! kT q&t t®:*® w i fftTEf - • • 

®wpj% rr&MN w-fws; fcwm fTOfara sett <£ioto5 

«nfa% *rf$?l TOT I i£|^?4 sioTSIC^ 3ri451«TO ^5TT?5l *fl| 

'snfcfa sipwrc i ®r«<fR «rr^T<3 i” ( §fe, 

siJ^TTTOm, k>k>88 8 4 &\f — 44k, )• That is, “Marx’s philosophy 
( at least, the philosophy of the Marxists ) is not free from 
errors. To demolish the monism of spirit was undoubtedly an 
accomplishment of Marx. But Marx and Marxism replaced it 
by the monism of nature or matter, the monism of the 
material world, the monism of wealth and capital. I am 
an arch enemy of every kind of monisnv*-But Marx or the 
Marxists propagate monistic views of an extreme nature. In 
their judgment-everything in man's excellence, culture and 
civilization has ever been determined by the economic forces. 

I find the display of uncompromising, economic monism in 
the climate of such opinions. Hence my fight against them” 
(Sarkar in Mukhopadhyay, 1944 : 558-59). 

Marx’s notion of class appeared to Sarkar to imply “an 
organization with a dogmatic ideology, economic, political or 
cultural” ( 1941 : 210 ) and was unacceptable to him. The 
dichotomous division of classes into the bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat, as envisaged in The Communist Manifesto did 
not, in his opinion, reflect the reality. The bourgeois consci- 
ousness or mentality which is, according to him, based on 
income differentiation and on a sense of superiority and a 
consequent urge for a distinctive or differential interhuman 
( i. e., social ) behaviour is not the exclusive property of any 
particular class. ( ibid. : 240 ). 
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Marx’s idea of class consciousness appeared, therefore, 
untenable to Sarkar ( ibid. : 210, 240-241 ). 

In raising these points of criticism against Marx and *he 
Marxists, Sarkar appears to have been heavily influenced by 
Pitirim Sorokin’s critique of Marx’s ideas ( cf. Sorokin, 1956 : 
527 ff. ) 

In one of his works Sarkar presents a summary of Sorokin’s 
ideas ( Sarkar, 1935 : 520 ff. ) and then registers his total 
agreement with the points by Sorokin : 

vsT5i <apfffj;*!-a e i s te 4T\*rr 

4f«l?rr worn ®TTtS l” ( 5RPFBJ, <l^v— ), 

that is, “The ‘economic interpretation’ by Marx and Engels 
is a glaring example of monism. That this monism is irrational 
has been clearly laid down in the introduction to the Bengali 
translation of Engels’ work by the present author” ( ibid. : 
528-529 ). 

Sarkar was an apostle of “creative individualism” 
(Sarkar, 1941 : 127-132). The “creative individual’s liberty of 
choice and freedom of action” might be influenced but were 
never determined by the economic forces and circumstances. 
“The individual is not perpetually at the mercy of the 
economic forces as the Marxists believe. He can control 
them, combat them, influence them and transcend them too” 
(ibid. : 127) 

The history of human culture and civilisation is, in 
Sarkar’s opinion, the history of “creative disequilibrium”. That 
is, ever-perfectible man advances through highei and higher 
stages of perfection through an infinite process of struggle 
against an unending variety of defects and shortcomings, 
difficulties and trying situations. There is no finality of the 
process, which Marx appeared to Sarkar to have suggested in 
his prophecy regarding the advent of a classless society 
characterized by the withering away of the state after the 
revolution that would put an end to all exploitation. “A 
theory of progress which postulates or demonstrates the last 
stage of human perfectibility on the Hegelian or Maixist 
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basis is [therefore] further removed from my conception’* (ibid. 
519-520). 

Sarkar’s initial enthusiasm over Bolshevik Russia faded a 
little with the passage of time (compare Sarkar, 1922 with 
Sarkar, 1941). He noted, along with the achievements of the 
Bolshevik regime in Russia, its points of weakness also, 
particularly, its despotocracy, curtailment of individual 
freedom and liquidation of scores of recalcitrant citizens, 
failure in abolishing inequality, inability to check corruption 
and other social vices, chauvinistic or imperalistic tendencies, 
and vulnerability to bourgeois mentality (Sarkar, 1941 : 591- 
593, 60811 ; 1949 : 73-74). 

He exhorted, nonetheless, the Indian scholars to spend 
years of investigations in the villages and towns of Soviet 
Russia to have a first hand experience of the ‘‘economic social 
and political patterns of communism” and not to rely on 
reports by others about Bolshevik Russia. Many of these 
reports were, he suspected, coloured by the subjectivS 
considerations of those who reported about the Bolshevik 
regime. Sarkar advised the Indian scholars to “learn to read 
and speak the Russian language” for the purpose. 

XVII 

Did this ambivalence in Sarkar’s attitude towards the 
Bolshevik regime in Russia indicate the tension and predica- 
ment of a liberal intellectual of a poor country under a colonial 
regime ? Sarkar was undoubtedby a liberal, judged by the 
token of liberalism as specified by Nisbet : “The hallmark of 
liberalism is devotion to the individual, especially to his 
political, civil and then increasingly his social rights. What 
tradition is to the conservative, use of power is to the radical, 
individual autonomy iis to the liberal” ( 1973 : 10 ). Indivi- 
dual autonomy and freedom was dear to his soul and he 
would brook no curtailment of it. He declared to the Youth 
of awakening Bengal, ^ ^ 

f'SSJ bias's Fife, swra PI, <FT?|Sr, 

w srrsr-^Vtfei fra-qral, 5T®tT?i 
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afato? pfte CTfe i im-fjjm m. *jfanra?r *^t««bj 

®TJ5T — < F > fC'S?$ ®J*F ffoTFffoJ *i]«j I * «£J 5ft 

*?vs i »Q'oI 3 'out # *fl« l H I 'STlfat <9^*173 T1 t$ft5T13 s 47tfl*raT ®TRI 

4fiw^'? 4#r pr ?” ( jRpm, jm ^is?«ii? 

^ T© s ^ft^-^40 ), that is, “I want to see in Bengal 
of today the blooming of five thousand different centres of 
activity, five thousand groups and parties, five thousand 
journals and newspapers, five thousand autonomous or self- 
governed men and women, five thousand organisations vying 
with one another. Navya-Nyaya or the logic of the new era 
demands freedom, autonomy and dignity for every individual 
and hence a plethora of activities leading to the formation of 

parties and associations legion Let all these movements 

for autonomy and identity continue uniterruptedly. Why 
should it be that I or you only will enjoy freedom and 
autonomy to the exclusion of all others ?” ( Sarker, 1932 : 

152-153). At the same time he wanted an end to the strife 
and misery of the millions of the hapless poor and hailed, 
therefore, the abolition of private property which appeared 
to him a possible source of this misery : “The realization of--- 
the fusion of freedom with the abolition of private profits 
may take generations. But the abolition of private profits 
is such a remarkable discovery in the field of human values 
that mankind will go on making experiments on this basis 
until some sort of rapproachment is effected with large or 
small doses of individual initiative, freedom and personally” 

( Sarkar, 1941: 611-612). Sarkar thus appeared to be an 
eclectic or a syncretist who wanted to combine the best of both 
the worlds — the socialist and the bourgeois-democratic. 

One may find in Sarkar’s writings the aspirations as well 
as the dilemma of a colonised country or an erstwhile colony 
which sought rapid economic development and, therefore, aid 
from diverse countries that might have differing and sometimes 
opposing ideologies but could not totally eschew the profession 
of an egalitarian ideology promising an end to the inequities 
within. 
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Poverty and economic backwardnesss appeared to the 
liberal nationalist in Sarkar the most pressing problem of 
colonised India and he held the absence of capital chiefly 
responsible for it. “Poverty is by all means a curse and the 
poor man is not a blessed creature. There is nothing to be 
proud of or glorify in poverty. The despotism of the richer 
classes will have to be combated in every way ” (Sarkar in app X 
to Dass, 1940 : 639— originally published as “The Sociology 
of the Poor and the Pariah” in Man in India, July 1940 ; 
emphasis added). The emphasized portion of the preceding 
statement by Sarkar indicates that he was not unaware of that 
poverty was the consequence of exploitation by the rich and 
also that he had not been consistent in refusing, as is suggested 
by Mukhopadhyay following Subodh Krishna Ghoshal, ‘to 
look at Indian poverty in terms of inequitable distribution and 
class exploitation” (Mukhopadhyay, 1974 : 68 and Ghoshal, 
“Sarkarism : The Ideas of Benoy Sarkar on Man and His 
Conquests” (257-313) in Dass (ed), 1940 : 295). It can, however 
hardly be denied that Sarkar considered the dearth of capital 
a more direct cause of poverty in India than the exploitation 
by the propertied minority of the najority. “Poverty in India 
is,” according to Sarkar, “not so much a resultant of inequities 
in the distribution of wealth as of the dearth or want of creative 
occupation” (Sarkar in Vol. I of Economic Development. 
Madras, 1926 : 392 — quoted by Ghoshal in Dass (ed), op. 
cil. : 295). 

The way out lay m creating myriads of employments, 
professions and careers. In his “Scheme of Economic Develop- 
ment for Young India” in the Modern Review in July 1925 
Sarkar suggested, “Let the economic activities of the people 
grow in multiplicity and naturally also in diversity, i. e., let 
the production of wealth increase on all fronts and millions 
of men and women will automatically begin to function as 
industrial workers and thousands of engineers, chemists, bank- 
managers insurance agents, office-clerks and what not” (Quoted 
in Ghoshal, op. cit. : 295-296 ). “In other words”, continued 
Sarkar, “industrialism is the cure for poverty, for it is nothing 
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but industrialism that is presupposed by this great consumm- 
ation” ( ibid. : 296 ). The development of industries would 
relieve agriculture in India of the burden of maintaining the 
teeming millions, enable the handicrafts to overcome their 
“primitiveness” and rise to the level of subsidiary industries 
to large and medium production and promote individuality, 
manhood, democracy, political self-consicousness and economic 
energism. Since huge amount of capital would be necessary 
to facilitiate industrial development, India would have to 
approach the bankers and financiers in other parts of the 
world. 

Advocating a rapid industrial growth or, as one might say, 
capitalist growth in India Sarkar pronounced his Economic 
Creed in the following manner : 

“Our slogan is two-fold. First we believe in the indus- 
rialization of India by hook or by crook, — even at break-neck 
speed if possible. Industrialization is with us a comprehensive 
category. It does not imply simply the promotion of company- 
managed and machine-driven factories and workshops of 
medium or large scale. It is wide enough in our parlance to 
comprise not only the modernization of agriculture and 
rationalization of internal trade methods by adequate banking 
and insurance facilities, etc., but the piomotion of international 
trade under Indian auspices as well as the uptodatization of 
rural handicrafts and small industries as well. 

Secondly, the influx of British and other external capital is 
m our financial thinking a most powerful aid to India’s 
progress in capitalism and technocracy as well as cultural 
advance and societal reconstruction. That for a long time to 
come our Swadeshi capital is bound to play a second fiddle 
in our material and moral welfare enterprises belongs to the 
A. B. C. of economic statesmanship conceived by us. Indian 
banks, insurance institutions and other financial companies 
are to be fostered and protected by all means. But efforts 
are at the same time to be made to facilitate the import of 
foreign finance in adequate doses and on reasonable terms ” 
(Sarkar’s Editorial Note to the first number of the Indian 
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Commercial and Statistical Review, July 1934 ; quoted 
by Satindra Nath DasGupta in “Some Economic Teachings of 
Benoy Sarkar” in Dass (ed.), 1940 : 93 ; emphasis added). 
While welcoming foreign capital to India, the nationalist in 
Sarkar did not forget to caution the Indians against “un- 
reasonable terms” which might accompany the foreign capital. 
Sarkar supported the infusion of foreign capital into the 
economy of India for an immediate utilization of her 
resources. He was impatient with the idea that “it would 
be to the permanent good of the country to allow petroleum 
to remain underground and gold to rest in the bowls of the 
earth until the gradual regeneration of the country enables 
her own industrialists to raise them and get the profits of the 
industries” (Quoted by Ghoshal, op. cit. : 297). At the same 
time he constantly and consistently encouraged the develop- 
ment of indigenous capital. Any class of people that would 
contribute to its development earned his appreciation — even 
the small farmer or clerk or factory worker could contribute 
his mite to its growth (Sarkar. “Socialism, Capitalism and* 
National Welfare” in the Arthik Unnati. (Calcutta), November 
1927). 

Sarkar’s appreciation of the Zamindars in Bengal has 
already been referred to. No doubt, Sarkar’s personal friend- 
ship with some of them and his admiration for their “public 
spirit” as evidenced in their philanthropic and “social 
service” activities were responsible for it (see P. K. 
Mukhcrjce’s “The Economic Services of Zamindars to the 
Peasants and the Public as Analyzed by Benoy Saikar” in 
Dass >ed.), op. cit. : 49-68). One should not, however, 
miss that a great deal of this appreciation was attributable to 
what Sarkar thought to be the contribution of the Zamindars 
to the growth of capital and economic development in the 
country : “The direct and indirect contributions of the 
Zamindars as capitalists to the development of modern 
Bengali agriculture, industry, technical skill, and education 
are embodied in the thousand and one institutions and 
movemements that have made the Bengali people so well- 
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known in India and the world” (Sarkar in the Financial Times 
(Calcutta\ January 1934 — quoted by P. K. Mukherjee, op. 
cit. : 50). Sarkar highlighted that ‘‘A great deal of the 
industrial and commercial ventures of young Bengal since the 
birth of the glorious Swadeshi movement in 1905 has been 
financed directly and indirectly by the Zamindars” ( Sarkar in 
the Indian Commercial and Statistical Review ( Calcutta), August 
1934 — quoted by P. K. Mukherjee, op. cit. : 60 ). And he 
hailed the fact that “the traditional landed aristocracy has 
been partially getting transformed into and swelling the ranks 
of the new industrial and commercial bourgeoisie'” ( idem ). 

From the above statements by Sarkar one may infer like 
Mukhopadhyay that the “philosophy” of Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
embodied “the spirit of a spectacular social transformation 
that seemed to have gradually set in in his times. That is, his 
ideas lilted in well with the capitalist transformation of our 

society With the growing consolidation of capitalist society 

in India the ideational framework of which was given by Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar Indian intellectuals started feeling more at one 

with their western counterparts It was, indeed, taken for 

granted that the task of rebuilding Indian society could be well 
attended to in the light of the historical experiences of bourgeois 
societies' (Mukhopadhyay. 1979 13-14; emphasis added). 
Such an inference does contain a substantive point but it would 
be as one-sided in its emphasis on Sarkar’s advocacy of capita- 
lism in India as is the view of Bhattacharya and Bhattacharya 
(1981) stressing the socialist leanings in Sarkar. 

Did Saikar unwaveringly suppoit, as is suggested by 
Mukhopadhyay, the development of the Indian polity and 
economy along the capitalistic lines ? Consider, for example, 
me following statement by Sarkar : “The fact that India has 
begun so late in its political caieer indicates that in industriali- 
zation the people are in a position to derive benefit from the 
experiences and mistakes of the pioneers of modern industry in 
the West. On the other hand, it is evident 1 also that young 
India is not enamoured of 1789 nor even of the ideas of 1848 
but that while giving them their due in the historical perspec- 
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tive, it is prepared to bestow a part of its serious thoughts on 
the latest experiment in freedom and democracy that mankind 
has undertaken in and through the exploits of Russian 
idealists” (1922 : 357). 

If the ascendance of bourgeois democracy was a feature of 
“Young India”, “Proletarianism and class-struggle” constituted, 
according to Sarkar, another important strand in it. Sarkar 
noted how the swaraj ( self-rule ) movement led to the nourish- 
ment of the ideals of liberty, freedom and self-direction and 
simultaneously to “the social equalization of classes and the 
inner democratic reorganization of the people” ( ibid : 353 ). 
The intellectual classes started working for the dissemination 
of “Sanitary rules and laws of health, cooperative credit and 
consumption, methods of agricultural improvement, and a 
general lift in the economic and social standard” ( idem ) 
among village cultivators, or railway workers and miners, 
factory labourers and lower grade artisans of the towns. 
Social service rendered by various organisations and prominent 
leaders to the masses earned Sarkar’s approval. “But all 
these methods are likely to be described as but the traditional 
tactics of ‘bourgeois’ democracy. For it is only by such sops 
to the economically exploited proletariat and socially down- 
trodden pariah that the masses can be ‘rallied’ to the intellec- 
tuals in their nationalistic warfare against the alien Empire 
( ibid. : 354 ). 

“It is therefore necessary to point out”, continued Sarkar, 
“that the homogeneity of interests and the ‘united front’ which 
have been erected by the patriots of Young India must not be 
interpreted too liberally. The economic class-struggle is 
alrady on among the people although in its initial stages” 
( idem ). 

The unionization of the weavers, laundrymen, sailors, 
railway-workers, jute and cotton mill hands and miners in 
different provinces in India for the realization of their demands 
for “higher wages, shorter hours and better treatment from 
employers” was, according to Sarkar, an important charac- 
teristic of the emerging industrial system in India. “Strikes 
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are becoming almost a daily phenomenon in the economic 
system of cities” ( ibid. : 355 ). 

“Economic warfare is patent likewise in the villages and 
on the fields and farms. The kishans ( cultivators ) are 
organizing themselves into unions known as Kishan-sabhas” 
( idem ). The tenants resented the high taxes, illegitimate 
taxes, and taxes imposed on them by the landowners. “The 
revolt of the peasants at Rai Bareilly and their demands in 
conference in Oudh in which 50,000 persons took part ( 1920 ) 
point to the directions in which the wind is blowing ” ( idem ; 
emphasis added ). 

The politicians in pre-independence India succeeded, accor- 
ding to Sarkar, in rallying the proletariat to the bourgeoisie 
and in convincing them of that the famines and epidemics as 
well as sickliness and premature death of the scores of Indians 
were caused mainly by the hostile policy of the British Raj 
towards the development of the Indian agriculture, industry 
and commerce. The politicians did it with the help of intelle- 
ctuals. “Under the leadership of Gauri Sankar Pandit the 
peasants, as under that of Baptista the working men, have 
therefore in open assemblies declared themselves in favour of 
the political swaraj without which the economic salvation, 
physical energism and moral resurrection of India are under- 
stood to be out of question for any class” ( ibid. : 356 ). 

“Nevertheless,” Sarkar pointed out, “there is no rest 
for the propertied classes- "The fact of the awakening of the 
teeming millions---as members of an economic system is too 
patent. The employers and landlords know that the employed 
and the tenants have economic grievances” v idem ). “And 
these economic grievances are not”, Sarkar continued, 
“exclusively those for which British capital, commerce and 
administration are responsible. Indians themselves constitute 
a class of exploiters ” ( idem ; emphasis added ). The peasants 
and workers were gradually losing faith in political shibboleths 
that the end of the British Raj would be the end of all exploi- 
tation. Naturally, “The resistance from the exploited classes 
is tending to assume the same forms in India as in the west 
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Proletarianism has, moreover, succeeded in enlisting in its 
favour the thoughts of a rising school of writers who at the 
present moment in Hindi language have embarked on creating 
a special Kishan literature” (ibid. : 356-357). 

It is evident from the above that Benoy Kumar did not 
have an unqualified admiration for the capitalists and 
capitalist path of development in India (cf. s. XV sup). Sarkar 
was painfully aware of the existence of both the facts that 
the underdeveloped economy in India immediately required a 
huge amount of capital and the indigenous and foreign 
capitalists would play a vital role in the supply of this 
capital and that the capitalists and the capitalist system had 
their vices too. Time and again, he expressed his strong 
sympathy with the movements of the working people in farms 
and factories against the various kinds of exploitation they 
suffered and, at the same lime, acutely felt the need for a 
sustained development of a certain kind of work-ethic in the 
country and pined for an atmosphere of consensus between the 
employers and workers. While he was enamoured of fhe 
amazing speed of scientific and technological advancement 
and economic growth in the capitalist countries like the LT. S. A. 
in the west, he felt attracted also towards the promises of the 
socialist regimes for founding an egalitarian society. If he 
appreciated the attempts of the socialists to abolish ex- 
ploitation of all sorts, he was critical of the excesses done in 
its name and the curbing of individual liberty in the process. 
In short, Benoy Kumar was torn by the conflicting ideals of 
socio-economic development. The arguments that the time of 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar and his contemporaries was 
characterised by a certain kind of syncretism have been re- 
peated so often that the discussion of the theme has taken on 
the appearance of a litany. One has to understand the kind 
of problems and dilemmas that lay at the roots of this 
syncretism. And, if one pays a close attention to the problems 
faced by Sarkar in his search for a way to political 
and economic development of his country, one would realize 
that they bear a strong resemblance with the trials and 
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tribulations facing the Indians of today in their attempts 
at elevating their lot. Sarkar’s ideas on the issue will 
appear to the discerning minds not to have become hopelessly 
dated but to wear a ring of contemporaneity with the 
doubts and vacillations which haunt the Indians of modern 
times in their search for a better future. If Benoy Kumar 
should be criticised for his wavering and his failure in 
definitively suggesting a way out of the problems faced by 
the millions in India and other coloni/ed and under- 
developed countries of Asia, he should be given his due for 
correctly hinting at the nature of the problem. “Until 
foreign domination is overthrown, the socialists and labour 
leaders of Asia must have to advocate the tenets of 
nationalism, backed by indigenous capitalism if need be. 
Asia’s struggle with her own capitalists is of course not in 
abeyance for the present but will be accelerated as soon as 
the foreign incubus is subverted’’ (ibid. : 32k Did the later 
developments belie what was prophesied in the statement ? 

XVIII 

Sarkar’s equivocality was bred mainly by his intense 
nationalism, though his sense ol uncertainties regarding 
whether any particular path would be an unmixed blessing 
was partly responsible for it. He always judged a policy or 
an action of a country solely in terms of ‘ enlightened national 
interests” of his countrymen. His utterances ( which appeared 
at times contradictory ) on Germany, Italy, Soviet Russia and 
also Great Britain over and again indicated that. A further 
and more illustrative case in point would be found in his 
assessment of the policies and actions of the U. S. A. He 
looked upon the U. S. A. as the champion of democracy and 
liberty and a veritable source of help for India’s political 
independence and economic development. This did not 
prevent him from criticising the U. S. Immigration laws 
relating to the Asian immigrant labour and America’s hesitant 
support for the struggle of the Asian nationalities for indepen- 
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dence in an article, viz. “Americanization from the viewpoint 
of Young Asia” in the Journal of International Relations of the 
Clark University in the U. S. A. It was reproduced in the 
Futurism of Young Asia ( Sarkar, 1922 : see pp. 48-73 ; 
reproduced also in Dass, op. cit. : 316-336). 

Sarkar noticed a naked display of race-prejudice in the 
discrimination made between the Asian and European 
immigrants in the immigration laws of the Uniied States. 

Marshalling a huge amount of data from the census and 
other official reports of the American Government and books 
by the American authors themselves, Sarkar convincingly 
demonstrated that (i) according to the U. S. Census 1910, 
Asia furnished only 1*4% of the foreign-born population 
in the U. S. A. and Europe 87 ‘2% ; (ii) while the number 
of European immigrants in the U. S. A. had been steadily 
on the increase since then, that of the Asian immigrants 
had steadily declined, almost in an inverse ratio. Sarkar 
appreciated that the chief objection regarding the immigrants 
“consists in the natural desire of the native workman 
to close the labor-market to foreign competitors” (ibid. : 64). 
He also understood that immigration to the U. S. A. was 
prompted not so much by the country’s hospitality to the 
political refugees, liberators and revolutionaries as by the 
economic cause originating in the pressure of population on 
the means of subsistence in the lands of the immigrants, 
whether they came from Asia or from Europe. “But why is 
it that the identical anti-foreign sentiment of the labour unions 
has not led to identical anti-foreign propaganda and anti- 
foreign legislation ?” ( idem ). He noted with agony how 

one group of foreigners, i. e., the Asians — the Japanese, 
Chinese and Indian — were isolated, tortured, and legislated 
out of the country, while at the same time there were deliberate 
efforts to educate, adopt and assimilate another group of 
“equally ( if not more ) obnoxious ‘Dragoes’ i. e., the 
European immigrants into the U S. A. Through an incisive 
analysis of the ways in which the Japanese and the Chinese 
and also the Indians were made to suffer ostracization, 
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assuault, humiliation and persecution in America ( and he 
collected the data from the works bv the American authors 
themselves ), he had the grim realization that “The New 
Worlders have chosen to be hospitable to the hungry flocks 
from Europe, but when Asia is at the door crying for bread 
they have grimly determined to offer only stones” ( ibid. : 54 ). 

Sarkar enquired into the nature of the “cultural outfit” of 
the European immigrants in order to see whether the conditions 
of American agriculture, manufacture and transportation were 
more peculiarly suited to the habits of life, “genius” and tem- 
perament of the European masses than those of the Asian 
labouring classes. And, no positive answer emerged out of 
this enquiry. Most of the European immigrants came from 
the poor and backward countryside of different nations in 
Europe. “To America, therefore, these guests from Europe can 
but contribute their primitive midwifery, agricultural supers- 
tition, high birthrate and rural ignorance” ( ibid. : 57 ). The 
interests of the labouring classes in the U. S. A. which in 
particular showed a peculiar anxiety over the influx (?) of the 
Asian immigrants were jeopardised no less by these hundreds 
of the European immigrant labour. “These are the people 
that are easily duped by the ‘managers’ of political parties, 
and materially help lowering the public life. They can be 
handled without ttouble by employers and captains of industry 
and are pounced upon by capitalists to be exploited as tools 
in the breaking up of strikes. They thus militate against the 
effectiveness of workingmen’s associations. They spoil the 
labor market and demoralize the proletariat class. In all 
respects they embody an enormous drag and dead weight upon 
America’s advance in civilization, democracy, and efficiency” 
( ibid. : 57-58 ). If they could find a place in the “melting pot” 
of the American culture and society, why was the same denied 
to their Asian brethren ? Sarkar asked, “-"are the social and 
moral values of American life likely to deteriorate less through 
the influx of Occidental medievalism, nescience, boorishness 
and serfdom than through that of the Oriental ?” (ibid. : 58) 
He failed to discover any rationale behind the discrimination 
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against the Asian immigrants. The only fundamental 
differentium between the Asian and the European labour lay 
probably in their colour differences. “The Asian is yellow 
and brown, the European is albino, i. e., colourless or 
white” ( ibid : 64 ). By passing the restrictive Immigration 
Acts against the Asians, the U. S. A. Government only 
pandered to the racial prejudice of the American masses 
against the non-white. Sarkar took a very serious view of 
this “drastic, inhuman, discriminative ( and hence unjust)” 
action. “It is America’s ultimatum to the Orient. ..For, the 
present situation is virtually a standing challenge to Young 
Asia to venture on opening the doors of America in the same 
manner in which China and Japan were opened by the Eur- 
Americans during the middle of the nineteenth century. This 
affront is constantly provoking the humiliated and embittered 
Asians to demonstrate to the world diat the edge of the 
Damuscus blades has not been dulled for good” (ibid : 50). 
Sarkar's statement presaged what Ronald Segal found to bg 
the reality more than four decades later. “In a world where 
the white rich seek to preserve an order against which the 
coloured poor rebel, the central fact of the past will increa- 
singly be seen as the domination of the one by the other, just 
as the central fact of the future will increasingly emerge as 
the struggle between them” (Segal, 1967 : 9). 

Sarkar’s criticism of the U. S. immigration policy towards 
the Asians was, however, immediately moderated by his 
appreciation of that the oppressed nations in Asia would 
require the support of the U. S. A. in their struggle against 
the British empire. “Although the United States has helped the 
imperialistic nations of Europe to maintain and expand their 
dependencies in Asia as the chief result of the war, it was 
paradoxically enough during the war that America’s name 
became a household word in Asia as the friend of freedom 
for peoples who are still subject to foreign nations” (Sarkar, 
1922 : 67). President Wilson’s espousal of the right of self- 
determination of different nations inspired the submerged 
nationalities in Europe as well as in Asia. America’s advocacy 
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of the “freedom of the sea” was understood by the Asians 
to imply the deliverance of the world from the mliltary, naval 
and mercantile domination of the seas by Great Britain. 
“Whether or not the United States was destined to be a 
hammer to smite Prussianism, she was fated to be, thus felt 
the idealists of the Orient, a most powerful curb and briddle 
on the imperialism of England” (ibid. : 67-68). The 
nationalist leaders in India, indeed, took advantage of the 
situation by dispatching to President Wilson himself a 
formally drafted memorandum in regard to the question of 
self-di r ection for India in 1918. 

Sarkar visualized change in the attitude of the U. S. A. 
towards the Asians. The fast expanding economy of the 
United States required an enlarged world market which 
might be provided by the countries in Asia. America’s 
discriminatory policies against the Asians might invite 
Asia’s retaliation in the form of an economic boycott of the 
U. S. A. The American enterprise could not afford that. 
The U. S. A. would, therefore, hoped Sarkar, tty to woo the 
Asian countries. And the U. S. A. would succeed in it 
without any difficulty. For, “America’s place in Asian 
consciousness is not- -all conditioned by her treatment of the 
Oriental immigration question- -America has succeeded in 
winning the heart of Asia simply because of her traditional 
love of freedom and democtacy as well as her innate open- 
mindedness and leceptivity to new iieas” (ibid : 67). The 
nationalities m Asia looked forward to America for her 
guidance, active help, and cooperation in bringing a free 
Asia into being. ‘‘That consummation — Swaraj of Asia — would 
be the greatest bulwark of international peace and the surest 
safeguard of the world’s democracy. Abraham Lincoln pointed 
out that no nation could permanently exist half slave and 
half free. Go just one step further. How can humanity hope 
for permanent tranquillity and happiness when it is half self- 
determined and half-subjected ? And Asia •• -is the home of 
more than half the human race” (ibid. : 69-70). 

America seemed to Sarkar to have responded to the 
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demands of Asia. He cited the instances of favourable response 
of America to India’s struggle for freedom. An American 
Commission was, for example, founded at Washington to 
support the Swaraj movements in India. American papers 
gave publicity to the news of Civil disobedience and non- 
violent non-cooperation movement launched by Mahatma 
Gandhi and wrote editorials on the same. Sarkar quoted at 
length the twelve charges levelled by the first national 
convention of the American “Friends of Freedom for India” 
on 5 December 1920 at New York against the British Rule in 
India. They exposed the ugly features of the British Raj in 
India — how it systematically ruined India’s agriculture, indus- 
try and commerce, her social texture and her cultural heritage. 
The American Socialist Party, the Farmer-Labour Party, the 
“Industrial Workers of the World” bolstered India’s struggle 
for freedom in eloquent terms. American labour organizations 
of all denominations passed resolutions against the projected 
expulsion ( under the pressure of Great Britain ) of Indian 
political refugees and for their right to asylum in the U. S. as 
well as for India’s freedom. Dozens of labour organizations 
appointed their own “India committees” which arranged 
mass meetings on India and disseminated news about India 
among the labour journalists. In order to help the political 
refugees from India the All-Central Council of Trade Unions in 
Seattle was prepared to do “anything within their power”. 
“And leaders of the Hindustan Gadar (Revolution) Party at 
San Francisco had reasons to believe that they could depend 
on the promise of American Unionists” (ibid. : 73). The 
champions of India’s struggle against the British Rule were 
present among the members of the U. S. Congress also. These 
facts convincingly demonstrated, according to Sarkar, 
America’s love for political freedom “The advocacy of freedom 
for India is the acid test for American liberalism and love of 
liberty” (ibid. : 73). And, the people of the United States of 
America could, in Sarkar’s judgment, claim a measure of 
success in the test. 

Sarkar criticised the “anti-Asian feelings, sentiments and 
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iatersts” which were found “at work among the conservatives, 
diehards, reactionaries of Eur-America” (1949 : 140). But he 
always cherished the hope that the “honest intellectuals and 
liberal-minded statesmen” among the Eur-Americans would 
“make special efforts to educate themselves as well as their 
white colleagues to get relieved of the traditional Eur- 
American antipathy to Asian independence,” since an 
independent Asia would more freely and willingly interact 
with Eur-America in economic and cultural matters for 
mutual benefits. Sarkar continuously endeavoured to help 
the intellectuals in the west particulary in the U. S. A. in the 
matter. While engaged in the task in the U. S. A., he 
breathed his last in the country, far away from India which 
he loved so dearly. 

The duality in Sarkar’s attitude to the United States, 
manifest in the above account, was thus the product of his 
intense concern with the national interests of the people 
of India. Sarkar found that the realpolitik characterising 
his milieu was such as the “communists will join the bourgeois 
states, and democrats will add to the strength of the fascists,’’ 
it the national interests of the concerned parties demanded 
it (ibid. : 137). Sarkar was a witness to what happened in 
the two World Wars. Hence he came to believe that “The 
utilization of vishwa-shakti ( world forces ) in the interest of 
one’s own self-assertion and progress is to remain the 
principal urge for each and every state, region, iace, group 
or parly throughout the world in the choice of allies and 
enemies. This is the Realpolitik of Dominion India’s orienta- 
tions to” world politics ( idem ). 

XIX 

Sarkar offered his ideas regarding the utilzation of 
viswa-sakti as early as 1911 ( in his Bengali lecture, “Itihas 
Bignan O Manavjatir Asa,” at the Literary Conference held 
at Mymensingh, available as a chapter in Sarkar’s Aitihasik 
Prabandha (Calcutta 1912) and also in English as The Science 
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of History and the Hope of Mankind (London 1912 ) by him). 
Since then he had engaged in a life-long endeavour to 
promote a reasonable understanding of western theories and 
institutions among his countrymen. Also, he sought to 
kindle the interests of the Bengalis and other Indians 
regarding the economic and political systems and cultures of 
different countries in Asia. Besides writing extensively about 
the customs and manners and political and economic 
institutions in diverse lands, he organised a number of 
research institutes and literary associations for the purpose. 
Indeed, if Sarkar had been known as the foremost organiser 
of national schools in the period preceding his first world- 
tour in 1914, he earned the fame of a remarkable organiser 
of a score of research institutes and scholarly associations 
after he had returned to India from his journey abroad. 

The first notable manifestation of Sarkar’s untiring efforts 
in the field was the appearance of the Arthik Unnati 
( Econonic Progress ), a monthly review, in April 1926. The 
journal became at once the nucleus of the Bangiya Dhana- 
Vijnan Parishat ( Bengali Institute of Economics ). formally 
announced in October 1928. It was, however, only at the end 
of 1931, i. e., when he returned to India from his second tour 
of the foreign lands, that the foundations of the “International 
Bengal” Institute and the Bengali Society of German Culture 
were laid. In November 1931 Sarkar issued two appeals 
through the press to his countrymen to commemorate the birth 
bicentenary of George Washington on 22 February 1932 and the 
death centenary of Goethe on 22 March 1932. The two 
celebrations organised by Sarkar as the Secretary along with 
persons like Dr. Rafidin Ahmed as his lieutenants, led to 
the origin of the Antarjatik Banga Parishat ( International 
Bengal Institute ) and the Bangiya Jarman Vidya Samsad 
( Bengali Society of German Culture ). Quite a few other 
Samitis, Tols, Maktabs, Parishats had been established by 
Professor Sarkar. 

Dr. Rafidin Ahmed mentions certain common features of 
these institutes ( “The Research Institutes of Benoy Sarkar” 
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in Dass ( ed. ) 1940 : 371-405 ). They had a common aim of 
promoting research and expansion of knowledge through 
discussions and publications and creation of writers in 
different branches of inquiry. 

Another prominent aim was the enrichment of Bengali 
language with contributions on economics, sociology, 
international relations, world-culture, etc., in Bengali. Hence 
the use of Bengali was encouraged as the medium of 
expression, though English was not “boycotted.” The 
practice was in tune with Sarkar’s life-long mission of 
cultivating the vernaculars of the Indians as the media of 
instruction and research in various fields of knowledge in 
order to break the shackles of the colonial culture which 
was perpetrated by the foreign lulers through the imposition 
of a foreign language on the natives of India ( see Sarkar, 
lv22 : 83-84 & 298). 

None of the Institutes followed any particular bias for 
or against any specific theories or institutions ideologies 
or regions. Each of these institutes was “entirely non- 
political, non-party and non-sectarian.” 

It should perhaps be added that the Research Fellows, 
Secretaries and Directors were all honorary workeis. Though 
there was no fixed tenure for the research scholars, many of 
them maintained their contacts with the Institutes during the 
entire period of their existence. 

As a rule, Sarkar did not read papers or deliver lectures 
at these Institutes except with the objec’ of intioducing 
original French, German or Italian documents. His function 
was generally that of the Chairman and the guide in regard to 
references, comparisons, etc. 

Discussions and lecture* were held at the testdence of 
Sarkar (for small groups), at the ptemises c r the Indo-Swiss 
Trading Co. (for the Members), the Buddhist Hall at College 
Square and Dr. N. N. Law’s residence (for the general public). 
Dr. N. N. Law was associated with most of these Institutes 
either as a President or an important office-bearer. 

Except the Arthik Unnati, there was at that time hardly 
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any academic journal to publish the papers discussed in the 
sessions of these Institutes. “Under these circumstances the 
responsibilities of the Indian dailies are, therefore, great. 
And it deserves to be mentioned--that the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika, the Artanda Bazar Patrika, Liberty, Advance, 
Forward, and the Hindusthan Standard of Calcutta understand 
their responsibilities and devote their columns to lengthy 
reports and summaries of the academic discussions held at 
these Research Institutes” (Ahmed, op. cit. : .'73). 

As Haridas Mukherjee, a close associate of Sarkar, 
informs us, “Prof. Sarkar guided no less than one hundred 
scholars in research***in a wide variety of subjects with an 
astonishing ability,” who were associated with these research 
institutes. Though he very sincerely desired that his pupils 
and associates should write articles, pamphlets and books in 
history, politics, economics, philosophy or sociology in their 
vernacular, he insisted that one European language other than 
English be learnt by the research-workers. He taught them two 
basic lessons — first, to study everything in world-perspective 
and, secondly, to study life and universe in a thoroughly 
objective manner. He had a “pluralist” view of life and 
employed and encouraged the us». of the pluralist technique in 
handling and interpreting the data, though ‘‘he was never in 
the habit of indicting himself on the others” in this matter 
( idem ). While research in various fields of knowledge in 
world-perspective was an important object of these institutes, 
another purpose was to communicate to the lay people the 
findings of research and to promote among them an under- 
standing of the cultures and manners, economics and politics 
of ditl'erent countries of the world. 

Between 1928 and 1949 Sarkar founded the following 
institutes: (1) Bangiya Dhana-Vijnan Parishat (Bengali 
Institute of Economics, 1928 ), (2) Antarjatik Banga Parishat 

( International Bengal Institute, 1931 ) ; (3) Bangiya Jarman 
Vidya Samsad ( Bengali Society of German Culture, 1931 ), 
(4) “Kalikatay Maldaha” Samiti ( “Malda in Calcutta” 
Society, 1933 ), (5) Maldaha Jatiya Siksha Samiti ( District 
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Council of National Education, Malda, reorganised; 1934 ), 
(6) Bangiya Samaj Yignan Parishat ( Bengali Institute of 
Sociology, 1937 ), (7) Bangiya Asia Parishat ( Bengali Asia 
Academy, 1938 ), (8) Bangiya Dante Sabha ( Bengali Dante 
Society, 1938 ), (9) Bangiya Markin Sanskriti Parishat 

( Bengali Institute of American Culture, 1946 ). It is interes- 
ting that two of these institutes were devoted to the discussion 
of topics relating to the general welfare of the people of 
Malda, the district where Sarkar was born and brought up 
and where he organised a number of national schools. 
Sarkar’s selflessness and patriotism found its first expression 
in his love for the district of his birth and boyhood. It did not, 
however, degenerate into any narrow localism. It gradually 
broadened into an internationalist humanism but was not lost 
in a rootless cosmopolitanism. Sarkar’s internationalism 
‘‘cannot possibly be arrayed against ‘nationalism’, whatever 
this latter may mean” ( 1938 : 10 ). He encouraged and 
hailed “the conscious and steady cultivation of foreign 
lelations by Indians individually as well as collectively” 
( ibid. : 11) as an effective step to solve the manifold problems 
of India ‘ 'at a time when the Indian publicists and political 
parties were as a rule hostile to activities on the international 
plane’’’’ (Sarkar, 1949 : 129-130; emphasis added). 

The Asians’ contacts with the western nations promoted, 
according to Sarkar, the mutually beneficial understanding of 
the East by the West and of the West by the East. Moreover, 
“ Camaraderies and intimacies between Young India and 
Young Asia- ••were fostered somewhat effectively in the 
educational and political centres of Eur-America •••” 

( ibid. : 126 ). Shyamaji Krishnavarma ( Rajputana ), Mme 
Cama ( Bombay ), Sardarsinghji Rana ( Kathiawar ), Biren 
Chattopadhyay ( Bengal and Hyderabad), Vinayak Savarkar 
( Bombay ), Obedulla ( U. P. ) and a host of other political 
workers, scholars and men of affairs were admiringly referred 
by Sarkar to have contributed to it. Tagore’s visits to Japan, 
China and Iran were considered by him very helpful in 
improving the relations between the Indians and these 
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countries. In addition to his ceaseless efforts towards the 
promotion of understanding between the East and the West, 
Sarkar strived very hard for the advancement of familiarity 
and understanding between one Asian country and another. 
He associated, for example, himself with the Iran Society 
founded by Dr. B. C. Law (President) and Dr. Md. Ishaque 
(Secretary) in Calcutta for the advancement of knowledge of 
the Indians regarding Iran and West Asia, besides what he 
did as the founder of the Bengali Asia Academy. He 
deplored that “There is no Institute, Association, Academy or 
Society in India relating to the countries now known as South 
East Asia...” (ibid. : 132) and made efforts towards correcting 
the deficiency. 

Through the Institutes organised by him Sarkar sought to 
enrich the Bengali literature in serious historical, philosophical, 
economic, political and sociological thinking. His works 
prior to 1925 including his Bengali translations of important 
works in Bengali language have already been mentioned. 
Among his original publications between 1925 and 1949, Naya 
Banglar Goda Pattern (2 Vols., 1932) and Badtir Pathe Bangali 
may be emphasised because of their tremendous impact on 
the Bengali mind at that time. In the capacity of the Director 
of Researches in his institutes, he wrote in and edited two 
important volumes in Bengali that dealt with economic theory 
and practice as well as sociological methods and data. They 
were Banglav Dhana Bijnan (2 Vols., 1937-1939) and Samaj 
Bijnan (1938). They bore the testimony to how Sarkar 
inspired his associates and pupils to write on economic and 
socio-cultural matters as well as political themes in Bengali. 

Sarkar’s ‘pluralism’ drew people of diverse opinions to 
him. They assembled in the many institutes organised by 
him. While this ‘pluralism’ was a sign of Sarkar’s catholicity 
in outlook and tolerance of others’ views and sustained the 
institutes, it proved to be the very source of their weakness. 
So long as Sarkar was alive, his enchanting and towering 
personality and broad vision held people of different and 
sometimes opposing views together. But after his departure 
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many of them fell apart. What was a way of searching the 
truth (or truths) for Sarkar proved to be a very loosely 
cementing bond for the lesser mortals. The ‘pluralistic’ 
intellectual firmament encompassing the institutes organised 
by Sarkar dissipated soon after his withdrawal from the 
scene. Sarkar, tended, it appears, to ignore the fact that 
the plural ways and opinions followed by the members 
under the canopy of an organisation might generate conflicts 
that would one day destroy the organisation itself. And, this 
was the very fate of the institutes founded by Sarkar. 

XX 

The tenure of Sarkar’s service in the University of Calcutta 
came to an end on the completion of the sixtieth year of his 
life. He was, of course, granted one year’s extension ( accor- 
ding to the conventions in the University ) and was offered 
also the charge of the Head of the Department of Economics. 
In 1948 he received an invitation from the United Stales for a 
series of lectures to be delivered there. Sarkar accepted the 
invitation and informed the authorities of the University of 
Calcutta of this acceptance. He informed them of his 
intention of leaving India for the States in the first part of 
1949. Sarkar’s friends and pupils were aggrieved to note that 
instead of ensuring Sarkar’s return to the University from his 
lecture-tour abroad, the University authorities .elieved Sarkar 
of the charge of the Head of the Department in an uncere- 
monious, rather, an indecent manner. Sarkar was terribly 
hurt at this ( see Pal, op. cit. : 170-171 ). 

Any way, Sarkar started for the U. S. A. on 28 February 
1949 and he was accompanied by Mrs. Ida Sarkar. His 
lecture-tour was arranged by the Institute of International 
Education in collaboration with the Watmull Foundation, Los 
Angeles. Since his arrival in the United States Sarkar had 
had a very busy schedule. His lecture-tour commenced with 
his talk at the University of Harvard on Monday, 7 March 
1949. It dealt with the prospects of Indian agriculture and 
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industry in the background of the developments in world 
economy and Indo-American commerce. The lccture-tour 
then continued at a “hurricane speed.” As a Visiting Professor 
Sarkar addressed audiences in the Universities of Harvard, 
Columbia, Cornell, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Cleveland, etc., 
as well as in many other centres of learning, institutes, 
professional bodies. The two pamphlets, India in America, 
edited by Tarak Nath Das, and The Peoples and Cultures of 
Asia, edited by Grace Wood (1949), Chapter I in Mukherjee'* 
work (1953) and Chapters IX and X in Pal’s work (1971 : 
172-196) provide a glimpse of the startling work done by 
Sarkar within a span of six months only. The following 
comment by Miss Wood in the preface to her work mentioned 
above is worth perusing : 

“As a member of Prof. Sarkar’s class and as a participant 
of the colloquia held by him, I believe that Prof. Sarkar has 
succeeded admirably in attaining his goal, that of presenting 
his subject-matter, India, in a most realistic manner and from 
every possible point of view. Those of us who had occasion 
to be associated with him were constantly struck by the range 
of his factual knowledge and bv the diverse methods at hi-, 
command for handling and interpreting the data. It has been 
a great pleasure, having him on our campus, and I feel that 
his being here will bring great rewards to both our countries 
in terms of greater understanding and friendship”. 

The topics that Sarkar discussed ranged from the folklore 
and manners of preliterate peoples to the latest development* 
in world-culture, world-economy and world-politics. The 
fundamental theme was, of course, The Dominion India in World 
Perspectives, which formed also the topic and title of his 
last publication during his life-time (see Sarkar’s letter dated 
25 October 1949 from Washington D. C. to Pal in Pal, op. 
cit. : 193). The bouyant and spirited, active and determined 
Professor untiringly professed his views regarding India’s 
resurgence in the comity of nations in the modern world and 
the mutual dependence of the East and the West and the need, 
therefore, of a closer understanding between the two parts of 
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the globe. From 7 March to 7 April Sarkar delivered 
many as fifty lectures (Pal, op. cit. : 174) and from 7 March 
to 10 August he gave one hundred fifty lectures in academic 
parlours, business associations and political centres 
(Mukherjee, 1953 : 22). 

Indeed, Sarkar’s days during this tour were marked by 
feverish activity. Everyday he had to meet several dozens 
of American experts, attend luncheons, deliver lectures in 
University classes, visit technical institutes or cultural centres, 
occasionally speak over the Radio, meet the journalists and 
interviewers, and then write articles for the press. Simul- 
taneously, he wrote scores of letters to his friends and 
acquaintances in India and other countries. In spite of his 
busy schedule, he did not, for example, forget to write to 
Pramathanath Pal asking the latter to continue the collection 
of data regarding a ‘wolf-child’ in Midnapore, enquiry 
about which had started on the initiative of Sarkar who had 
been requested by the Department of Sociology of Columbia 
University before he left for the U. S. A., since Professor 
Ogburn of Chicago University wanted further information of 
the same (Sarkar’s letter of 8 June 1949 from Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, to Pal — see Pal, op. cit. : 173). 

In his letter of 25 October 1949 from Washington D. C. to 
Pal, Sarkar informed Pal that he would soon proceed to 
California and that he got a teaching assignment in Kansas 
City University, which was scheduled to commence in 
March, 1950 (ibid. : 193). He did not then know- that his 
physical frame grew weak from within. Overwork seriously 
told upon his health, though there was no visible sign of 
it even on the day of his final breakdown, i. e., /I October 
1949. 

About that fateful event Miss Florence Martyn wrote : 
“The day he became ill he had a session in the American 
University in the morning and a luncheon meeting at the 
Howard University. Coming out of the hall after his meeting 
he complained of not feeling well and a pain in his chest. He 
then collapsed.” (Florence Martyn’s letter on ‘The Funeral 
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of Prof. Benoy Sarkar’. in the Hindusthan Standard, 5 December 

1949 ). 

Sarkar was immediately taken to the Freedmen’s Hospital, 
a hospital for the black, according to his desire ( Pal, op. cit.: 
194 ). Mrs. Ida Sarkar then staying in Philadelphia, was 
immediately brought to Washington D. C. Prof. Sarkar had 
gradually been convalescing by the treatment in hospital. 
But his condition suddenly deteriorated on 24 November of 
1949 and he breathed his last at 4. 35 A. M. putting an end to 
all the efforts of the doctors, medical workers and authorities of 
the Freedmen’s Hospital. His body was cremated in accordance 
with the funeral rites of the Hindus at the Lidge Crematorium 
on 26 November 1949. The Sannyasins of the Ramakrishna 
Mission in the city conducted the last rites. 

Even in his last days this patriot-scholar thought of his 
Matribhumi. Mrs. Ida Sarkar wrote in a letter to an Indian 
friend that while Professor Sarkar was passing through sleep- 
less nights in pain and agony, and restlestness, she enquired 
if he was thinking about her and their daughter Indira (then 
staying in Paris). Sarkar’s reply was, “No, I think of my 
motherland and the work I still have to do.” Sarkar fell sick 
in the midst of his ceaseless work for his country and for 
international cooperation and even on his death bed he felt 
restless for his unfinished tasks. His sudden demise was, no 
doubt, a great loss to his countrymen and to the votaries of 
international peace and understanding. But, probably, this 
was the kind of death which Sarkar longingly envisioned for 
himself in one of the poems, viz., ‘Death’, in his book, Bliss of 
a Moment : 

“Not like a dead animal would I die 

Not like one whose heart hides no cosmic heat ; 

My last testament I would write at death 
Myself, to declare the glories of the earth : 

It is energy that is life, its forms 
Craving, lordship, love, warfare, defeat ; 

This ambrosia is not to be had 

Except on this earth of mud, trees and stones. 
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If God there be, and if it be His might 
To satisfy man’s prayers and demands. 

And if death is bound to come, I would pray 
For a death full of madness, unrest, life”. 

Sarkar’s untimely death was deeply mourned by his 
countrymen and by the intellectuals and scholars in India and 
abroad. The news of his death was published: in all important 
dailies of West Bengal on 25 November. They published 
long obituaries and articles about his life’s work. The 
newspapers in the U. S. A. also showed adequate deference 
to the departed professor. The Washington Post spoke of 
Sarkar as “India’s leading researcher in sociology and 
economics.” Prof. Harow Shapley, Nobel Laureate and 
Director of the Harvard Observatory, Harvard University, 
said that in Professer Sarkar’s death “India has lost an 
important force.” Professor F. H. Hankins, President, Ameri- 
can Sociological Society, observed on Sarkar’s death, “Prof. 
Sarkar will be missed all over the world. He was not only a 
colourful figure, and he was this both in his personal 
presence and in his writings, but he stimulated currents of 
thought in areas far removed from his native India. Iam very 
glad to have known him personally. I have often recalled his 
visit with me at Clark University in 1919-20, where I had 
invited him at the suggestion of F of. Seligman, one of my 
teachers at Columbia. His eyes flashed fire as he lectured in 
those days.” Richard L. Park of Harvard L niversity wrote in 
his letter of 1 December 1949 from Cambrioge, Mass., to Pal, 
“All of us who knew Benoy Sarkar are better men and 
women for the experience. His attainments as a scholar are 
well-known ; those who knew him know also of his great 
human qualities of firm friendship and dynamic spirit. His 
death is a great loss to the world and to his intimate associates 
and friends” ( quoted in Pal, op. cit. : 195 ). 

In appreciation of Sarkar’s work, Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
Memorial Lectures had been instituted in the American 
University, Washington, D. C. since 1950 on the initiative of Dr. 
Tarak Nath Das. It was arranged that Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
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Memorial Lectures would be delivered annually under the 
direction of the authorities of the American University. The 
main lecture for the year 1950 was delivered by Dr. Pitman 
Benjamin Potter, Professor of International Law at that 
University. Dr. Das observed in his Opening Remarks 
in connection with the inauguration of the Memorial Lectures 
on 3 May 1950 : 

“Professor Sarkar was undoubtedly one of the foremost 
thinkers of Asia, of our time, and one of the pioneers of the 
movement for Asian independence and at the same time an 
advocate of intimate co-operation between the East and the West ’ 

( Calcutta Review , July 1950 ; emphases added ). 

In this dual role referred to by Das, Sarkar embodied in his 
life the milieu of his times, with its aspirations and frustrations, 
tensions and contradictions. 
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CHAPTER III 


POSITIVISM AND METHODS OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 

The first term in the sociological discourses of Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar is ‘positivism’ which he found manifest in the Hindu 
way of life. Sarkar became widely known for The Positive 
Background of Hindu Sociology (1914 a, 1921, 1926 & 1937 a). 
The name of Auguste Comte and Comte’* 5 idea of positivism 
were no strange elements in the intellectual environs of 
Sarkar (cf s. VI, ch, II sup A In her description of the 
various phases of Bengali social thought of modern times, 
Indira Sarkar notes 1860 to be the year of advent of positivism 
m the intellectual life of Bengal : “1860-90 Auguste Comte’s 
positivism, religion of humanity and social service become 
a great socio-cultural force among Bengali intellectuals. John 
Stuart Mill’s work about Comte (Comte and Positivism, 1865) 
furnishes introduction to this positive philosophy” (1949 : 10). 
Benoy Kumar used, however, the term in a special sense 
which becomes clear from the following paragraphs by him 
in the introduction to the first edition of PBHS : 

“The Introduction to Sukraniti has been called ‘The positive 
Background of Hindu Sociology’, because Sukraniti as a 
Nitisastra, Arthasastra , Dharmasastra or Dharma-sutra deals 
mainly with the topics implied by such Hindu categories as 
Dharma (morals), Artha (interests), and Kama (desires and 
passions) as opposed to Moksa or Salvation ; and hence a 
study in the non -moksa or non-transcendental and non- 
spiritual, i. e„ the secular, worldly and ‘positive’ elements of 
Hindu social economy . 

The transcendetal and other-worldly aspects of Hindu life 
and thought have been made too much of. It has been supposed, 
proved and believed during the last century that Hindu 
civilisation is essentially non-industrial, and non-political, if 
not pre-industrial and pre-political, and that its sole feature 
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is ultra-asceticism and over-religiosity which delight in 
condemning the ‘World, the Flesh and the Devil’ ! 

Nothing can be farther from the truth. The Hindu has no 
doubt always placed the transcendental in the foreground of 
his life’s scheme, but the Positive Background he has never 
forgotten or ignored. Rather it is in and through the positive, 
the secular and the material that the transcendetal, the 
spritual and the metaphysical have been allowed to display 
themselves in Indian culture-history- •• 

The Hindu has never been a ‘scorner of the ground’ but 
always ‘true to the kindred points of heaven and home,’ has 
been solicitous to enjoy the good things of this earthly earth 
and beautify this 'orb of green.’ The literature, fine arts, 
religious consciousness, industrial life, political organisation- 
etc., of the Hindus- — all have sought to realise this synthesis 
and harmony between the eternal antitheses and polarities of 
the universe : the worldly and the other-worldly, the positive 
and the transcendental---”(19l4 : x-xi ; repeated in 1937a 5-6). 

While the above lines bring out the nature of Hindi 
positivism, Sarkar’s Chinese Religion through Hindu Eyci 
describes the character of ‘Asiatic Positivism’ (1916 : 72-79). 
Sarkar observed, “If the term [‘positivism’] be applied to 
any inculcation of humanitarian principles or social duties and 
the like, every religion is surely positivistic and every human 
being is a positivist ” (ibid. : 73 ; paranthesis and emphases 
added). In this respect there is hardly any distinction among 
Confucianism, Buddhism and Hinduism. And Sarkar 
immediately added, “I need only point out that the religion 
or morality of good citizenship, social service and humani- 
tarianism has been in India along with, in spite of, and even 
in and through, every so-called ism, One word Nirvana does 
not explain three thousand years of Hindu culture” 
(ibid. :78-79). 

In the final edition of PBHS, Sarkar farther elaborated 
the meaning which he read in Positivism. “It is clear,” he 
observed, “that the word ‘positive’ is being used in the 
sense popularized by Comte’s Cours de Philoshphie Positive ” 
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( 1937 a. : 10 ). In Comte’s theory of three stages of evolution 
of human intellect and social organisation the third stage “is the 
‘positive stage’ and is the ‘age’ of speciality and of generality... 
and the etat positifis marked by the reign of ’experience'. In 
Comte’s judgment humanity has been marching towards a stage 
in which positive knowledge or scientific experience is 
dominant’’ ( ibid. : 10-11 ). 

“But it should,” Sarkar continued, “be observed at 
once that the only liaison of the Poslitive Background of Hindu 
Sociology with Comte’s Philosophic Positive lies in the value he 
attaches to the category ‘positive.’ It is simply the associa- 
tion of scholarly brains, exact knowledge, experience or 
experiment, generalization, specialisation, science as antithesis 
of religion etc., with positivism that is utilized in the present 
study. Comte’s analysis of ‘mental stages' in evolution or 
‘ages’ of the human mind, however, is not accepted here” 
(ibid. : 11 ). 

Sarkar discovered a certain kind of positivism-in the Vedas. 
Elaborating the nature of Vedic Positivism he observed, “The 
ideals of the Risis of the Vedic culture-complex are not 
very metaphysical or other-worldly, the atmosphere of 
sacrifices, hymns, prayers and gods notwithstanding. The 
literature is preoccupied with the annihilation of the enemy, the 
seizure of enemy properties, the distribution of the booty, 
the expansion of one’s territory, and the attainment of the 
highest position in the society of men. It describes jealousies, 
ambitions, hatreds, wars, elections, harangues, and rivalries 
for accession to the throne” (ibid. 125). Sarkar mentioned some 
verses from the Rig Veda and the Atharva Veda, which deal with 
the matters of mundane life and then remarked, “•••such verses 
•••should compel indologists to banish from their mentality 
the ultra-Hegelian and romantic conception of Vedic 
literature as being nothing but religious, metaphysical or 
mystical. It is only necessary to be adequately oriented to 
Vedic positivism at the threshold of investigations into the 
literature and life of the thousand years previous to the rise 
of powerful kingdoms in the age of Bimbisara, Mahavlra, and 
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Sakya the Buddha” (ibid. : 127). Elements of positivism were 
noted also in Sakyan thought and in Jaina literature as well. 

Sarkar could not, probably ignore the strong association 
of the ideas of Nirvana or Ahimsa with the name of Sakya 
the Buddha. Hence, in order to highlight what he considered 
the positive elements in Indian (Hindu culture) he wrote, 
“If our Mother India is great and divine because she gave 
birth to a 6akya the Buddha (Awakened), let as all worship 
our Mother India as equally great and divine because she 
produced a Visnugupta-Chanakya, the Kautilya or the 
Kautilya (Cunning or Crooked). It is in this worship that 
we do justice to the glorious ‘positive background’ of Hindu 
sociology as furnishing the folk-elements, the materialistic 
complex, the worldly group-consiousness and the rationalistic 
perspectives of India’s transcendental and spiritual achieve- 
ments. Kautalya completes Buddha” (ibid. : 361). 

Though Sarkar used the terms, ‘positive’ and ‘positivism’, 
mainly in the restricted sense spelt out above in his relentless 
fight against the view that the Hindus were other-worldly, 
there is, refreshingly enough, evidence of Sarkar’s awareness 
of the manifold implications of ‘positivism’ and of the 
influence of positivism as a mode of analysing social event', on 
him. 


II 

Sarkar tried to grapple with the antinomies of natural 
science and history and allied disciplines dealing with the 
events of human life, of the fact of cultural specificities of 
the actual societies in history and the need for understanding the 
nature of human society in general and of the laws of social 
evolution, of the external objects and the subject studying 
them. Even if he could not come out with satisfactory solu- 
tions to the problems posed in the above antinomies, he would 
very legitimately deserve the honour of a pioneer who 
seriously bothered himself with the methodological issues in 
history and sociology in India. And a certain idea of positivism 
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lurked behind Sarkar’s discussion of the methods to be 
followed in natural as well as ‘mental and moral sciences’. 
Of course, one would not expect the same level of sophistica- 
tion in Sarkar’s understanding of positivism as is observable in 
the discourses of the same by the sociologists and philosophers 
of today and, then, one should also keep in mind all the 
varied uses of the term. 

“Positivism always involves,” points out Alastair MacIn- 
tyre, “taking natural science ( rather than, for example, 
history ) as the paradigm of human knowledge, and it always 
involves taking a particular view of the natuie of science. 
But even on this latter topic so-called positivists have held 
such different views that the term is scarcely ever illumina- 
ting without further explanation” ( in Mitchell ( ed ), 1979 : 
145 ). The last mentioned difficulty does not, however, hinder 
one from following the core meaning of positivism. 

Positivism implies, according to Kolakowski, “a phenome- 
nalist, nominalist conception of science” ( 1972 : 16 ). Its 
leature of phenomenalism suggests that the distinction between 
essence and phenomenon should be eliminated from science, 
since it is msileading. Positivists object to any accounting 
for a phenomenon “in terms of occult entities that are by 
definition inaccessible to human knowledge” ( ibid. : 12 ). 
Nominalism rules out any assumption that any insight fromul- 
ated in general terms can have any real referents other than 
individual concrete objects. True it is that science requires, 
for the ordering of human experiences, the use of conceptual 
instruments that describe certain ideal states, e. g., the con- 
cept of a vacuum in mechanical theory, figures in geometry, 
which are never realised in the empirical world. What should 
however, be kept in mind is that these abstractions are “no 
more or less than means, human crea’ions that serve to 
organise experience but that are not entitled to lay claim to 
any separate existence” (ibid. : 15). The above characteris- 
tic also suggests “the rule that refuses to call value 
judegments and normative statements knowledge ” ( ibid. : 16 ). 
Finally, in positivist philosophy there is a belief in the 
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essential unity of the scientific method. Positivisits hold to the 
belief “that the methods of acquiring valid knowledge and the 
main stages in elaborating experience through theoretical 
reflection, are essentially the same in all spheres of 
experience” (ibid. : 17). 

The preceding analysis of positivism contains the notion 
that of science has the ability to predict results (Fay, 1977 : 21 
and Kolakowsky, op. cit, : 15), and this is the basis of the 
power of controlling events which scientific power gives to 
man. From it follows that “a positivist conception of the 
knowledge of social life contains within itself an instrumenta- 
list-engineering conception of the relation of this knowledge 
to social action” (Fay, op. cit. : 43). 

Talcott Parsons calls positivistic any social theory which 
“involves explicitly or implicitly (more often the latter) the 
view that positivist science constitutes man’s sole possible 
significant cognitive relation to external (non-ego) reality, man 
as actor, that is” (1968 :6l). By this he indicates any system m 
which it is assumed that human action can be adequately 
characterised without regard to the agent’s own standpoint. 

Some of the elements of positiv'sm depicted above are 
clearly discernible in the writings of Sarkar. Take, for exam- 
ple, the following observation of Sarkar : “Human civiliza- 
tion, like physical facts and phenomena, require to be studied 
in such a way as to lead to the detection of uniformities in 
the sequences and co-existences of social movements. History 
has to be put on the same level with physics and the 
Natural Sciences, so that predictions may be possible in the 
social world as in the physical” (1912 c : pref.). Then, two 
aspects of sciences were mentioned by Sarkar — “positive or 
theoretical, and practical or applied” (1913 : 63). “As a 
positive study, science confines itself to the investigation of 
the facts and phenomena, as they are and have been, how 
they happen, their interconnections and interdependences” 
( idem ). The theoretical investigator is interested in 
discovering the truths about the phenomena and, therefore, in 
the preceding questions regarding them. He hardly expresses 
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any concern with “the ethical or utilitarian considerations” 
(ibid. : 64). But as an applied or practical study, science 
has “certain definite aims to further and has to devise ways 
and means for their fulfilment. The investigator is not 
merely satisfied with the knowledge of the processes and 
the abstract truths regarding the phenomena ; his chief concern 
is the uses to which the truths may be applied and the 
work that may be done with them” (idem). Thus one part 
of science “merely discovers principles and laws and 
establishes truths, the other applies those rules to practical 
purposes and actually ministers to social well being---The 
latter of these functions stands upon the former, inasmuch as 
it is the positive knowledge of the truth about a mattei that 
furnishes a basis for the practical man, and inadequate 
information is of verv little help in guiding the actual 
course of an action. And so the applied sciences are based on 
the positive” (ibid. : 64-65). Sarkar sought to demonstrate 
the truth of these statements with the examples of economics, 
political science and the science of education. Thus, Sarkar 
wanted to ‘elevate’ history and other subjects dealing with 
human and social phenomena to the level of natural 
sciences. Alongside this aspiration, another strand 
emphasizing the peculiarities of history and the socio- 
cultural phenomena may be detected at least in the writings 
during the earlier part of Sarkar’s career. 

Ill 

During the first phase of his career Sarkar sought to high- 
light the unique features ot the Indian, or, more precisely, 
Hindu, society and culture. An early evidence of this attempt 
is available in his lecture, “Vidyalaye Dhramasiksha” 
( Sarkar, 1912 b. : 97-124 ), or “The pedagogy of the 
Hindus.” It is a critique of the western pedagogic ideals and 
philosophy of life. It asserts that real spiritual culture 
capable of nourishing and developing the infinite possibilities 
in man is achievable only in the Family system of Education 
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as vj2ls tmituied \tv the Homes of preceptors of ancient India 
and not in the educational institutions of the type known in 
Europe and America. Its concluding message is : 

m e jics— ^bicssi s 4^1?r 

'srreisrcn*!, afo'&T” ( ) : 

that is, “The way to building India in keeping with 
modernity or the spirit of the present age lies not in emula- 
ting Europe but in declaring her unique identity and in secur- 
ing the glory of her own values” ( ibid. : 123 ). It expresses 
the hope that the Indians would not lose their distinctiveness 
under the influences of the newly established industries, 
railways and steam engine, press and electricity and political 
ideals coming from the west. They will utilise them in their own 
way. They will develop industries, take pains for mastering 
the newly discovered facts and theories in science not in order 
to become slaves to the enjoyment of worldly desires but 
with a view to discovering ever new ways to disinterested 
religiousness. Their patriotism and love for their tradition 
and civilisation would not lead to conflict with and malice 
towards the others but enrich the stock of varieties in human 
society and realise the glory of God on earth ( cf. ibid. : 122 ). 
In essays like “ltihuser Upades” ( “The Lessons of History” 
1912 : 1-16 ), “Aadhunik Bharat” ( Modern India, ; ibid. : 
47-62 ), “Europe O Bharat” ( Europe and India ; ibid. : 
112-131 ), and “Amader Jatiya Charitra” (Our National 
Character ; 1912 b : 76-89 ), Sarkar, a nationalist of the 
Swadeshi days, tirelessly harped on the specificity of Indian 
( Hindu ) culture and, therefore, on the need for indigenisa- 
tion of the elements brought to it by the western civilisation, 
on the need for adapting them to its genius. 

Sarkar’s deep concern with a proper understanding of the 
specificity of the Indian culture and society came to influence 
his thoughts about what Sarkar called “Methods of Human 
Science” in his small but important book, Introduction to the 
Science of Education (1913), citations from which have already 
been presented. Curiously enough, Mukhopadhyay’s discussion 
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(1958) of Sarkar’ s methods of studying history does not contain 
a single reference to the book, although Sarkar raised here 
many important problems as to how to study history, which 
are debated about even to-day. 

Sarkar’s enchantment with Science is, of course, manifest 
at the initial page ol the work (1913). Diverse methods of 
study may have to be adopted to get a perfect mastery over a 
subject. “And the truths that aie discovered with the help 
of these various methods of investigation have to be placed in 
a systematic order, their mutual relations and coordinations 
have to be explained and adjusted, their unity and harmony 
organized on a rational basis before they can constitute what 
is technically called a science’’ (ibid. : 1 '. Add to this Sarkar’s 
strong advocacy of the inductive method of teaching which 
would, he expected, enable a student to proceed from the 
known to the unknown according to the different stages of his 
development and give him the pleasure of actively exercising 
his own powers of observation and experiment. 

“The scientist trudges”, observed Sarkar, “through the 
terra incognita of his field of discovery by slow steps, and at 
every point he has got to struggle with many an obscure 
untruth that sometimes bewilders and defeats him. He can 
arrive at some sort of working hypotheses only after the 
collection of many seeming and partial truths as the result of 
his divcise investigations into the unknown. These hypotheses 
and half-truths, the products of the several stages of conflict 
between light and darkness, human effort anu the resistance of 
Nature, constitute a long and tedious series which may 
ultimately lead to the discovery of the final truths. The 
student has likewise to wade through tine lealin of knowledge 
with uncertain steps, encountering difficulties and o\ucoming 
them at every turn. He should follow the oiactice of the 
scientific discoverer ” vibid. : 74-75). 

The inquirer would investigate into a great variety of 
facts and phenomena. But the ultimate object would 
be ‘‘to systematize and methodize the results of these 
individual investigations and find out the unity in the 
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diversity and the general principle underlying the varied 
instances” (ibid. : 81-82). Following this inductive method of 
ascending from the “individual to the general, particular to 
the common, concrete to the abstract” (ibid. 82), the 
students as well as other inquirers “will advance from 
simple to complex truths, and from the concrete facts to 
subtle and abstract generalizations or principles” (ibid. : 84). 
Sarkar’s praise for Science and the inductive method was thus 
complete. At the same time, he recognised the difficulties 
presented by the special nature of the subject matter of the 
human sciences. 

“•••Religious and Political subjects. Social and Legal 
topics, and phenomena of Art and Literature which are 
essentially human in their nature, having their origin in the 
manifold aspects of man and his life, and the arts and 
institutions of civilization which depend for their progression, 
retrogression and evolution upon the living and aciive 
faculties of the human mind, present peculiar difficulties to 
the investigator because of their inherent intricacies anjJ 
complexities. These subtle, ever-changing and ever-growing 
processes of the psychical world are evidently not to be 
attacked by th ' methods which a scientist adopts to investigate 
the simple and palpable facts relating to lifeless objects and 
organisms of lower orders. In such cases varying methods 
have to be adopted to suit the complex facts relating to each 
class of human phenomena” (ibid. : 34-35 ; emphasis added). 

Since the facts and phenomena of the human world are 
the creations of ever-ingenuous or ‘progressive’ human 
mind, “there is no fixity and stationariness in human affairs 
and institutions. Every moment a new is taking place of the 
old, and thus a ‘history’ is being made ; and on account of 
such incessant changes history never repeats itself but 
displays novel typ >s and situations at every stage ” (ibid. : 36 ; 
emphasis added). To gain an adequate knowledge of the 
running stream of human history, one must, therefore, 
acquaint oneself with the varieties and peculiarities that 
have characterised human civilisation in its different epochs 
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and centres. This is the nature of the historical inquiry. 
And the “historical inquiry is— the apt method of investigating 
social phenomena and the proper foundation of the 
sciences about man” (ibid. : 38). 

Logic, Ethics, Economics, Politics, Psychology and 
Sociology are, according to Sarkar, the human sciences other 
than history. “The subject-matter of these sciences is 
human mind and character — the ideals and institutions of 
man. and as such is very complex and intricate” (ibid. : 100). 
There is a further delineation of the scope and subject matter 
of sociology in the following : “the actual manners, customs, 
and usages of various peoples, their rites and ceremonies, and 
must receive the student’s fullest consideration if he wants to 
discover the spirit that underlies them. To the students of 
Sociology the facts and phenomena of social life, the 
institutions and practices through which man displays his 
inner nature and spiritual characteristics have the greatest 
importance” (ibid. : 105). 

Though a comparison of Sarkai and Max Weber on the 
basis of the above description of Sociology by Sarkar may 
appear to be gratuitous, it is evident that the aim of 
sociology appeared to Sarkar at least in the initial stages to 
understand the spirit or meaning beneath the manners and 
customs and other social phenomena and it called for an 
appropriate methodology. “On account of the complexities 
and ramifications inheient in the mental and moral 
phenomena, these sciences have an abstrac, subtlety and a 
metaphysical character peculiar to themselves” (ibid. : 100- 
101). Hence, the enunciation of generalisations and universal 
principles in the disciplines dealing with them is possible 
only “in subsequent stages after a careful analysis of the 
individual cases and comparison and contras, between them. 
Not the laws but the facts, not ‘general’ principles but 
‘particular’ events of mental and moral life, the affairs of the 
economic and political world, are to be regarded as the 
proper subjects of study” (ibid. : 101-102). 

Sarkar’s insistence on understanding the uniqueness of 
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the various manifestations of human thoughts and actions is 
remarkable : “That certainly is a very incomplete and imper- 
fect knowledge about man which gives us no conception of the 
varieties of human ideals institutions and languages, and 
diversities of political and social theories and organizations. 
Such knowledge as does not supply one with the types of 
human culture and differences in the standpoints and objec- 
tives of man under the different sets of circumstances is quite 
useless for practical purposes of advice and guidance in the 
actual world” ( ibid. : 38-39 ). 

Sarkar was, thus, acutely conscious of the need for under- 
standing the nature of individualities and peculiarities of the 
historical events, of the socio-cultural phenomena, though he 
appeared, at times, to suffer from a certain kind of psycho- 
logical reductionism. His emphasis on the ‘individual’ and 
‘individual psychology’ as the basis of the specificities of socio- 
cultural phenomena is demonstrated in the observation that 
“a man is responsible for his own culture ; the individual 
peculiarities of a man are best known to himself ; others can 
have only a conjecture of them.” A teacher who is interested 
in the natural development of any particular learner must keep 
in view “the peculiar characteristics of the person concerned” 
and must recognise ‘‘the independence and individuality of the 
lattei” ( ibid. : 58 ). II the individual teacher is required to 
plan his work in such a way as to promote the "fteedom and 
separateness” of the individual, a system of education fora 
particular people will have to be “adapted to the charade, 
and requirements of the people for whom it is intended” so 
that it facilitates the ‘Natural Development’ of the people 
and becomes truly ‘National.’ Titus one step farther from ihc 
recognition of peculiarity of the individual leads to the con- 
clusion that "The genius of the nation, its historic individuality, 
the type of culture it has evolved, its ideals in actual life and tradi- 
tions, on the one hand, and, on the other the spirit of the age - 
discovered and realized by the other members of the human 
society at the time. ..must be taken into consideration by the 
educational organizers of every age and clime” (ibid. : 59-60 '. 
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Sarkar appeared to take in the following statement an 
epistemological pos'tion which might lead to interesting 
results : “The knowledge of man about the universe grows 
and expands round self-knowledge, — the knowledge about 
one's identity, continuity, and individuality as the centre and 
nucleus of all truths. It is the perception of self that is the 
foundation of all other perceptions, that makes observation of, 
and inferences about, non-self possible. It is by placing the 
external objects in contact with the subject, 1 . e., one’s own 
>elf, by comparing and contrasting the self with the non-self 
and realizing the relations of one’s own body and mind with 
the surrounding environment, both physical and human, that 
man acquires and develops his intelligence and thinking 
powers” (ibid. : 88-89'. Tnere is an apparent precedence of 
the subject over the object in this position. But the controversy, 
promised initially, is summarily put an end to and substituted 
by an overly positivistic concern with generalisation and 
universal laws of human and social behaviour. 

True, the ‘inductive method’ suggested by Sarkar “would 
require in the case of the human sciences an intimate acquain- 
tance with the various psychical processes and operations, 
thoughts and ideas, diverse ideals of character and motives of 
action, multifarious rites and ceremonies, the numberless 
customs and practices, and the varied institutions and 
organizations that constitute the several aspects of human 
and social life” (ibid. : 119). The object underlying the 
method is to impress upon the inquirer “the vastness, variety, 
and complexity of the intellectual, social, political and 
economic spheres of human activity” (ibid. : 119-120). But 
’he ultimate aim is to discover the common nature of human 
affairs. “When a sufficient number of facts has been 
accumulated, and each subject minutely examined and 
analysed, materials will be ready for the formulation ol 
theories and hypotheses regaiding their common nature and 
characteristics and the laws of their working. When these 
hypotheses and guess-works about the causal relations and 
order of occurrences have been well tested and brought ,nto 
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relation with one another, the path will be opened up for the 
discovery and formulation of the unity in the diversity, and 
the ‘scientific’ truth about the subject. Finally, there will 
have sprung up a body of truths systematized and organized 
— in other words, a science” (ibid. : 132-133). 

With all their knowledge of the ‘perpetual flux’ in human 
ideals and institutions and varieties and the diversities of 
social and cultural phenomena, the students of human 
societies and culture will at the end of the long road of their 
studies and investigations come to recognise that “there arc 
certain deep-seated characteristics which are common to all 
times and all ages, that are permanent and universal ingred- 
ientsof human nature itself.---These supply the fundamental 
unity and basal uniformity pervading the whole human society 
— underlying the thousand and one differences and types of 
physical and mental outfit” (ibid. : 42). 

For a comprehensive understanding of the changefulness 
and specifities as well as stationary elements and commonness 
in human societies and of historical epochs, the students of 
human sciences are required to follow two methods ol 
investigation, viz., “(1) The histo.ical method, which deals 
with facts furnished by History, the record of changes and 
movements in civilization ; and (2) the Philosophical method, 
which exhibits the fixed and permanent characteristics of 
human life and civilization, unities and uniformities of 
ideals. Each method itself leads only to partial and one- 
sided truths ; so in the interest of the whole truth we have to 
use both the methods” (ibid. : 43-44\ On a proper application 
of these methods they would see through the veneer of “the 
series of vicissitudes, that constitute the life and soul of 
civilization” the truth that “there are certain common 
characteristics of human nature which have made man 
essentially a gregarious and political animal-”” (ibid. : 44-45). 
“Analyse the human mind and the very nature of man or 
his society at any one of its stages, and facts will at once be 
disclosed as to whether the association between man and man 
is indispensable or whether he can supply all his wants 
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independently of others’ help. No historical inquiry is 
necessary for such an investigation” (ibid. : 45). 

The mind of Sarkar hitherto oscillating between the enquiry 
into the nature of ‘the varying needs of societies’ (ibid. : 48), 
the ‘genius of the nation’ ( ibid. : 59 ), “the substructuie ol 
national sentiment”, ‘Freedom, Race, Tradition’ of specific 
collectivities in history, on the one hand and the search for 
eternal verities of human nature and society on the other is 
thus finally set at rest through a confirmation of the positive 
method which recognises, as Comte puts it, “the philosophical 
preponderance of the spirit of the whole over the spirit of 
detail” ( Comte in Positive Philosophy, Vol. II ; cited in 
Thompson, 1976:114 ). Sarkai seems to have been heavily 
influencedby Comte’s assertion that, “In our search for the 
laws of society, we shall find that exceptional events and 
minute details must be discarded as essentially insignificant, 
w'hile science lays hold of the most general phenomena 
which evrybody is familiar with, as constituting the basis of 
ordinary social life” ( ibid. : 173 ) and that “every law ot 
social succession disclosed by the historical method must 
be unquestionably connected- with the positive theory ol 
human nature- • -’’(ibid. : 114). 

Sarkar gives, of course, many twi -ts and turns >o what he 
receives from the founding father of positivism. He thinks, 
for example, that a study of concrete and living facts of 
materials of national life will reveal “the similarity of life 
that exists between the ancients and the modern peoples and 
of those who are to come.” This deviation from Comte’s 
idea of stages of progress is obviously related to Sarkar’s 
favourite thesis that the Indians with an ancient herbage are 
not fundamentally different from the people in the modern 
west and are capable of meeting the challenges of the latter. 

This emphasis on the similarity between the Hindus and the 
western people led him to support positivism with a degree of 
overenthusiasm which proved to be devastating for the -ery 
kernel of positivism. The term ‘positive’ in positivism is 
intended to convey a warning against the attempts of theology 
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and metaphysics to go beyond the world given to observation 
in order to enquire into the first causes and ultimate ends. 
It is, of course, true that “the meaning the positivists themselves 
ascribe to their anti-metaphysical warnings has been interpreted- •• 
in various ways” (IColakou'ski, op. cit. : 24 ; emphases added). 
Most of the positivists tend to follow “Wittgenstein’s more 
radical rule : they refuse it any recognition whatever. The 
second, more moderate version is also represented, however, 
(take the case of Carnap, for example), and according to it a 
metaphysics that makes no scientific claims is legitimate” 
(ibid. : 242). It is true that, for the positivists also, “the 
questions of the essential nature of science, and whether all 
our knowledge, properly so called, could ever in principle be 
reduced to science, untainted by theology or metaphysics, are 
still matters of debate” [Flew (ed.), 1984 : 284]. But, it is far 
from their comprehension that theology or metaphysics 
belongs, as Sarkar opines, to the domain of the positive. 
Sarkar writes, “•■•both in subject-matter and methodology afl 
the mental sciences, — psychology, pedagogics, economics, 
politics, sociology, aesthetics, religion , metaphysics and what 
not — are positive, with very slight exceptions, if any” (1938 
CR Jan. : 39 ; emphasis added). 

One understands Sarkar when he says that God, soul or 
the other world are to an extent illusory, since they elude 
the five senses of man (Sarkar in Mukhopadhyay, 1944 : 211) 
or if he does not consider Vedic knowledge to have contained 
anything “which can be rationally appraised as in any sense 
more worthwhile than the teachings of all the other branches of 
learning ( of the Hindus ) put together” ( 1921 : 92 ). But 
Sarkar’s enthusiasm over positivism is carried too far when he 
propounds, “There are very few aspects, if any at all, of the 
human disquisitions about God, the soul, the infinite, the here- 
after, the other-world, which can be reasonably decribed as 
outside the range of the positive” (1938 CR Jan. : 39). 

How does Sarkar arrive at such a novel conclusion ? The 
answer is : having recourse to reductionism. “We cannot,” 
writes Sarkar, “seriously fight shy of the question as to how 
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little of the mind, after all, is really non-sensate, non-material, 
non-positive. Perhaps the thoughts of man relating to the 
condition after death, the other world, the hereafter, God and 
j.o forth may to a certain extent be conceded as belonging to 
the realm of the non-objective, non-sensible, extra-mundane, 
non-positive. And yet, the brain and the nervous system arc 
to be given their due., even in tegard to the construction of the 
ultra-mundane spheres. And to that extent the operations of 
the human intellect bearing on after-death phenomena and the 
like have ulimately to be grasped as being fastened to the 
‘brass-tags’ of positive knowledge. In the operations of human 
intellect, be it observed en passant , are included the ‘intuitive’ 
processes also” (ibid. : 3 8). 

This kind of reasoning is responsible for the assertion that 
the “subject matter of every knowledge, every vidya, every 
k ala, every science is something perceptible by the senses and 
is to that extent tangible. Or it is based in the last analysis on 
the sensate and tangible realities- - *Every knowledge is therefore 
positive in its very origin, nature and content” (ibid. : 37-38). 

Thus there are several shifts in the interpretation of the 
term, ‘positive’, which is ultimately reduced to the physiological 
process. The question is : why does Sarkar take an extreme 
position like this ? Let Sarkar himself answer it. “The use 
of the category, positivism, in the sense of material, 
rational, worldly, human or secular ideolocy and achievements 
can be traced to Comte’s Cours de Philosophic Posithe fl aris, 
1830). It is curious that this kind of positivism was denied 
to India by Orientalists of Lur-America and Asia including 
India for quite a long time - ••From Max Muller s India What 
Can It Teach Us ? (London, 1883) to Max Weber's Gesammelle 
Aufsaetze Zur Religionssociologie (Tubingen 1922) the learned 
societies of the world were sicklied o’er with this postulate about 
India being a land of unsecular, non-materialistic and other- 
worldly attainments” (ibid. • 39-40). Thus “Sarkar reacted to 
the Max Weberian interpretation of Hinduism” and "felt the 
need also to reinterpret the Indian tradition” (Singh in Malik 
(ed.) 1979 : 109). He made a frantic effort “to dispel the 
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notion of the ‘other-worldly’ outlook of the orientals and to 
examine the process of development of the ‘might of man’ 
especially in the Indian context” (Mukherjee, 1979 : 41). The 
question is : did Sarkar succeed in his mission, at least, 
logically ? 

Was not this attempt at reducing ‘other-worldly’ ideas into 
positne knowledge a recognition of the overwhelming presence 
of other-worldly elements in Hindu culture ? One may have 
the impression that Sarkar had to reinterpret ‘positive’ to 
include theological and metaphysical categories, since he 
could not wish away the obsession of the Hindus with the 
world beyond the mundane existence. 

IV 

if Sarkar could not deny the marked presence of 
spiritualism in the Hindu scheme of life, he could not agree 
either with the western scholars emphasising this element to the 
exclusion of the other feature, i. e., materialism and worldli- 
ness, of the Hindus. He strove very hard to repudiate the idea 
of “the alleged inferiority of the Hindu genius in grappling 
with the problems of this mundane sphere and the extra- 
pronencss of the Indian mind to metaphysical and unpractical 
speculations” (1914a : x). Even in the ‘Pedagogy of the 
Hindus', the English version of ‘Vidyalaye Dharmasiksha’ 
which was cited in the preceding section and which high- 
lighted Sarkar’s initial emphasis on the specificity and 
altruism and spiritualism of Hindu culture, he did not forget to 
ask, ‘ Was that system [i. e., the domestic system of education 
at the Preceptors’ homes] essentially monastic and ascetic, and 
did it kill all secular and social instincts of the learners ? 
Did the Brahmacharis come out from the preceptors’ homes 
meiely as monks, missionaries, and Sanyasis ? Could they not 
satisfy the diverge mateiia! wants of man ? Did they not know 
how to provide for the necessaries, comforts and decencies of 
life ?•••’ Were not social and political sciences, plant life and 
dissection of animals, physical phenomena and chemical 
manipulations among the courses of instruction ?” [reproduced 
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in Sarkar, (1914a : xii) ; parenthesis and emphasis added). 
He repeated these leading question to break the image of the 
Hindus as “a race of metaphysicians, airy philosophers, and 
transcendental speculators- • -[that] excite[d] the pity of the go- 
ahead pushing Occident and panderfed] to the foolish, unthin- 
king vanity of a fallen people.” This image was, he alleged, 
mo;e a deliberate and/or fanciful creation of the western 
scholars and indologists and their Indian emulators than a 
true reflection of the reality. 

Through an application of what he called historico- 
comparative method Sarkar sought to demonstrate that “the 
Orientals have served mankind with the same idealism, the 
same energy, the same practical good sense, and the same 
strenuousness, as have the Greeks, Romans, and Eur- 
Americans, that the Oriental-, have been as optimistic, active 
and aggressive in promoting social well-being and advancing 
spiritual interests as have the other races- -the animality or 
materialism of the Asians has not been less in intensity or exten- 
sity than that of the Europeans and Americans” (1922 : 176 . 
His over concern with disproving the allegedly natural in- 
feriority of the Indians and other Asians to the Eur-Americans 
in the material field led to his emphasis, rather, overemphasis, 
on the similarities between the East and the West, and made 
him. as will be seen below, forgetiul of the warnings which 
he himself gave to the students attempting compaiative 
analyses of societies and cultures across the rime and space. 

Sarkar was dismayed to note that “Scholars, both in the 
West and in the East, still take their cue from pioneer 
orientalists like Max Muller and Maine, and are used to 
interpreting the Indian ‘view of life’ in terms of other-world- 
liness and pessimism, and appraising India’s juristic, political 
and economic existence as a web of archaic institutions alleged 
to be essentially distinct from the Western” (1922a : 3). But 
the discovery of “Hindu Napoleans and Frederick the Greats” 
through the wealth of epigraphic data and other archaeologi- 
cal evidence, old books like the Artha-Sastra of Kautilya. 
‘the Bismarch of the first Hindu Empire’, force upon all 
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concerned the conviction that “the behaviorstic psychology of 
the' races is essentially similar. Man as a political animal 
has responded to the stimuli of the objective universe in 
much the same way in the East and the Westland the 
prevalent notion about the Orient tends to find at last 
its proper place among the superficial body of unscientific 
idolas ” (ibid. : 4). 

Thus, Sarkar crossed his sword chiefly with Max Muller 
and not so much with Max Weber as the students of sociology 
generally believe. Rather, Sarkar directed “a frontal attack 
on the traditional prejudices regarding Asia such as are 
concentrated in Hegel, Cousin, Max Muller, Maine, Janet, 
Smith. Willoughby and Huntington” (1922a : viii). He 
noticed that a ‘unilateral and hasty’ view of Hindu civilization 
has become prevalent among scholars, thanks greatly to the 
romanticism of Schlegel, Humboldt and other German 
pioneers of indology ...Hegelian metaphysics is responsible 
for much of the nonsense propagated in regard to the ‘spirit’ 
of the Orient among the high-brows of the world. And 
among the lay public perhaps the greatest single source of 
mischief has been Max Mueller’s India What can it Teach us ? 
and Chips font a German workshop, full, as both these 
publications are, of unbalanced and exaggerated notions in 
regard to the alleged other-worldliness and spirituality of the 
Hindus” (1926 [1921] : 201). Indeed, the authorship of many 
sweeping generalisations about the spirituality of the Indians 
was traced by Sarkar to “Hegel’s metaphysical analysis of 
the ‘principle’ of the Oriental world. ‘Since the external 
and the internal law and moral sense,’ writes Hegel in the 
•Philosophy of History [P. 112 ( Sibree's transl. N. Y. 1900)] are 
not yet distinguished — still form an undivided unity — so also 
do religion and the state. The constitution generally is a 
theocracy, and the kingdom of God is to the same extent 
also a secular kingdom as the secular kingdom is also 
divine.’ And after detailed examination he says that “China, 
Persia, Turkey — in fact, Asia generally is the scene of 
despotism, and in a bad sense, of tyranny; but in these 
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countries tyranny rouses men to resentment. But in India it 
is normal : for here there is no sense of personal independence 
with which a state of despotism could be compared, and 
which would raise revolt in the soul, nothing approaching 
even a resentful protest against it is left’ {Ibid, p. 161 
(Sarkar, 1921 : 3). Sarkar was terribly irked by this kind 
of analysis since it had a very dangerous implication for the 
subjugated people of India and the rest of Asia. Indeed, 
Hegel averred immediately after the lines quoted by Sarkar 
that the Indian people were amenable only to the “corpoeal 
smart and pain of being deprived of absolute necessities” 
(Hegel, 1945 : 161). And, this kind of ‘‘philosophical 
analysis” led the philosopher to assert that “It is the 
necessary fate of Asiatic empires to be subjected to 
Europeans” (ibid. : 142). 

What was most disconcerting was that Hegel’s ideas were 
repeated not merely by a single English author like Rudyard 
Kipling propagating the idea of ‘‘the white man’s burden”, 
more specifically, the British people’s burden of civilising 
Asia but in the writings of scores of other Eur-Ameiican 
authors and scholars. Willoughby denied the possibility of 
realization of the idea of liberty, Janet, that of State, by the 
Hindus of bygone ages. Following Cou»in “Janet finds the 
Hindus to be the most mystical c ' all Asian peoples, and, 
in fact, the fountain source of mysticism among the nations ol 
the earth” ( Sarkar, op. eit. : 3-4 ). Soc ologists like Emile 
Senart, Max Weber, Celestcin Bougie too betrayed a similar 
understanding of the Indian culture. Senart’s two remarks on 
India cited by Sarkar in PBHS ( 1937a ) aie a pointer to the 
kind of appreciation held by these scholars. Senart observed 
in his Les Castes dans I'Inde ( 1927 edition : 228 ) • ‘‘The 
Hindu spirit is very religious and very speculative. Obstinate 
guardian of traditions, it is singularly insensible to the joys of 
action and to the demands of material progress” ( quoted 
in Sarkar, 1937a : 18 ). Further, “Indian spiiit has been 
characterised by Emile Senart as follows : "A general consider- 
ation strikes me. In the field of speculation his natural 
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mysticism sways the Hindu spirit, the concatenation of form- 
ulae sustains it and the intoxication of abstraction stimulates 
it---’”. But in every other domain it is little creative ( Sarkar, 
1937a : 71 ). Max Weber also offered the “conventional 
message”, depicting the Hindus and Buddhists “as being alike 
in the aversions to material pursuits and in the predilections for 
meditation and other-worldly salvation” ( ibid. : 18 ). Bougie 
doubted in a similar vein the existence of a properly political 
organisation in the Hindu society. 

The above views were cited by Sarkar as a few represent- 
ative reports “about the oriental ‘type' of civilization now 
stereotyped in philosophic consciousness throughout the world” 
( 1921 : 4 i. The logic of “these ‘type’ — philosophers” 
appeared to him comparable to that of mediaeval schoolmen. 
“They start with the postuatc of the Occident’s difference from 
and superiority to the Orient. And then they proceed deduc- 
tively to speculate on the ‘spirit’ of Asia and find in Asian 
nstitutions exactly what they seek and want to prove” (idem). 

In Sarkar’s eyes it was Max Muller who was the most 
■nfluential of these ‘type’ — philosophers and hence his 
criticism became at places vitriolic ; n nature. Sarkar recog- 
nised, of course, the contribution of Max Muller to the 
resusciation of the interest of the scholars in India of the yore. 
The industrial revolution resulted, according to Sarkar, in a 
phenomenal expansion of human mind, a catholicity of 
interests and toleration of divergent views. “In this emanci- 
pation of the intellect from the thraldom of parochial and 
racial outlook. Old India's contribution has probably been 
the most helpful and significant. -- The ‘discovery of Sanskrit’ 
by the European scholars of the eighteenth century opened 
the portals to the series of the sciences called ‘comparative.’ 
And it is this that has rendered possible the recognition* • of 
the fundamental uniformity in the reactions of man to the 
stimuli of the universe” (1922 : 155). 

The first fruit of the discovery was ‘comparative philology’. 
Once the unity of the Indo-Aryan or Indo-Germanic languages 
was realised through the efforts of Jones, the founder of the 
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Asiatic Society of Bengal, Schlegel, Bopp and others, “the 
road was opened to the interpretation of ideas, ideals, rituals, 
customs, superstitions folk-lore, etc., on a more or less uni- 
versal basis. This has ushered in the sciences of comparative 
religion, for which Max Muller’s Sacred Books of the East 
series is chiefly responsible.” (ibid : 155). It was followed 
by an examination the secular, economic, political and 
juristic institutions and theories with the methodology of 
comparative science. “A great impetus was”, reiterated 
Sarkar, “imparted to social studies by the publication of the 
Sacred Books of the East. It has rendered inestimable service 
to the sciences of mythology and philology” (ibid : 270). 

Sarkar however could not but conclude that “on the oluer 
hand, it is this series of books that has up till now offered 
the greatest impediments to the growth of a scientific compa- 
rative sociology. For it has diverted the attention of scholars 
“from the achievements of Oriental races in exact science, 
mathematico-physical, and physiologico-medical. It has aKo 
militated against the recognition by the Occident of the 
Oriental endervours in civic administration, social service, 
conciliar enterprise, industrial activity, and institutional life. 
Today Eur-America is obsessed by the notion that Asia has 
stood for non-secular religiosity all through the ages” (idem). 
And, Sarkar held Max Muller, the editor of the series, 
“personally responsible for a t reat part of this modern 
superstitition” (idem), 

Max Muller’s India : What can it teach us ? appeared to 
Sarkar to suggest that the sole message of India “was the 
‘sublime’ philosophy of other-worldlyism, quietism, des- 
pair ! This sweeping generalization is also summed up m 
a sentence of his Chips from a German Workshop. ‘The sense 
that life is a dream or a burden is’, says he, ‘a notion which 
Buddha shares with every Hindu philosophner”’ (idem) 

Schopenhanuer too preached that that the fundamental 
characteristics of Brahmanism and Buddhism are idealism and 
pessimism. Because of these two scholars “India has been 
treated in Eur-America as a synonym for mysticism or 
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pessimism- ••’’.Rather, the entire East became equated with 
Buddhism, “and Buddhism = mysticism and pessimism” (idem). 

The serial, “From Herder to Sorokin” by Sarkar in the 
Calcutta Review (1928-29) ruthlessly exposed the fallacies 
committed by the Scholar Extraordinary in his Chips. Sarkar 
severely objected to what he considered the “hemispheriodal 
classification of race characteristics” in the following passage 
by Max Muller : “It is at all events a problem worth consi- 
dering whether, as there is in nature a south and a north, 
there are not two hemispheres also in human nature, — both 
worth developing, — the active, combative and political on one 
side, the passive, meditative and philosophical on the other 
and for the solution of that problem no literature furnishes 
such ample materials as that of the Veda, beginning with 
hymns and ending with Upanishads. We enter into a new 
world — not always an attractive one , least of all to us. We are 
not called upon either to admire or to despise that ancient 
Vedicli literature ; we have simply to study and to try to 
understand it’' ( cited in Sarkar, 1928 [1928-29] : 332 ; Sarkar’s 
emphasis 1. 

Sarkar got terribly annoyed with Max Muller since the 
latter appealed to suggest that secular virtues, materialistic 
joys and economic enterprises were the monopoly of the 
Europeans and “he manages to discover the exact opposite 
among the Hindus” in the passages like the following one : 
We all lead a fighting life. ..We point with inward satisfaction 
to what we and our ance>tors have achieved by hard work--- 
We imagine we have made life on earth quite perfect. But 
the kwson which both Brahmans and Buddhists are never 
tired of teaching is that this life is but a journey from one 
village to another — and not a resting place*’ (from the 
citation in Sarkar, 1928 : 332-333). 

The insinuation that the Indians (and other Asians* are 
not meant for material success was found more explicit in the 
following observation by Max Muller : “If we turn our eyes 
to the East particularly to India, where life is, or at all events 
was no very severe struggle, while the climate was mild, the 
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soil fertile, where vegetable food in small quantities sufficed 
to keep the body in health and strength, where the simplest hut 
or cave in a forest was all the shelter required, and where 
social life never assumed gigantic, monstrous proportions of 
a London or Paris, but fulfilled itself within the narrow 
boundaries of village communities — was it not, I say, natural 
there, or if you like, was it not intended there that another side 
of human nature should be developed — not the active, combative, 
acquisitive but the passive, the meditative and reflective ?” 
(quoted in Sarkar, loc cit ; i. e., 1928 [-29] : 333 ; 1928 : 107- 
108 ; emphasis added). Sarkar ever objected to this kind of 
‘‘climatological, regional istic, raciological’* and other monistic 
and deterministic interpretations of history. Max Muller 
ignored the objective historical data while comparing Ancient 
India with Ancient Europe — ‘‘in fact he forgets the ancient 
and medieval conditions of Europe altogether and places India 
in a wrong sociological and cultural perspective by compar- 
ing it with modern Europe. It resulted into serious errors in 
comparative chronology which were in their turn responsible 
for the one-sided and incorrect views regarding the oriental 
societies”. 

“Arguing the past from the degenerate present, the 
scholars of Europe and America began to interpret the whole 
previous history and literature of the Hindus as a record of 
inertia, inactivity, subjectivism, other-worldliness. This 
misinterpretation has been perpetuated fir r the world in the 
writings, however meritorious on other grounds, of Max 
Muller and the indologists who followed in his wake" (1922 : 
167). An erroneous view of the past and, consequently, a 
gloomy view of the present and the future of the Indians in 
the material world was all that could be expected from this 
“cheap indology popularized in the nineteenth century by 
Maine and Max Muller’’ (ibid. : 348). 

Sarkar became so impatient with the indology propagated 
by hlax Muller and his collaborators as he chastised India ; 
What Can It Teach Us ? as “a Bible of chauvinism and race 
dogmatism'* for those in the west who might feel for one 
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reason or another interested in India or in the East in general. 
Tfte book epitomized the conventional philosophy that lay 
behind the propaganda that the East was the “white man’s 
burden*'. It “helped orientaiisme, indology and the study of 
things Asian to function as a handmaid to the purposes 
of western colonialists and Empire-builders in the East — by 
furnishing them with a gospel as to the alleged disqualifica- 
tions of the orientals ( Indians ) for economic energism and 
political selj -assertion'' (1928-29— CR Dec 1928— : 331-332 ; 
1928 : 105-6 ; emphasis added). 

The comments above are , no doubt, very harsh. But they 
are worth the attention of students of Indian sociology for 
more than one reason. First, they do not prove to be totally 
baseless but are corroborated by the findings of the students 
of today. Secondly, they bring out the dangerous implications 
of the “domain assumptions” of the indologists subscribing to 
the views criticised in the comments. Thirdly, sociology of 
India lies according to many, “at the confluence of Sociology 
and Indology” (Dumont and Pocock, 1957 : 1) and the trad- 
tion of India is considered by many a sociologist to encompass 
the current socio-cultural milieu in the country and to act as 
a limiting factor on the nature and course of the possible 
changes therein. While looking back to the indological 
studies for a correct comprehension of the Indian tradition, 
the students of sociology must be aware of the “domain 
assumptions” of the different groups of indologists. Other- 
wise they may be misled . 

Pratap Chandra, a student of Indian philosophy, observed 
how the initial bafflement of the westerners with the Hindu 
mind came to be replaced by (i) a move for proselytization 
preceded and accompanied by a kind of denigration of 
Hindusim as well as Buddhism and (ii) a sustained attempt at 
a moral justification of the continued occupation and exploi- 
tation of India by foreign occupiers of the country. A host 
of Christian missionaries, historians and scholars in indology 
came to serve, deliberately or unconsciously, both the proces- 
ses. Even a serious indologist like Max Muller could not 
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overcome the temptation of serving his own religious faith. 
One of his letters to the then Secretary of State for India 
asks “The ancient religion of India is doomed, and if Christia- 
nity does not step in, whose fault will it be ?’* (quoted in 
Chandra, 1977 : 7). A discerning reader would detect with- 
out much difficulty the bias of Max Muller in some of his 
introductions to the volumes of the Sacred Books of the East . 
“In one, for instance, he took special pains to show that 
human sacrifice was not uncommon in ancient India” 
(Chandra 1977 : 6). 

Though Chandra’s work does not, even for once, mention 
the name of Benoy Kumar Sarkar or any work by him, there 
is a perfect echoing of Surkar’e views in the following remark 
by Chandra : “India’s alleged ‘otherworldliness’ is partly the 
fond invention of those finding justification for the white-man’s 
overlordship” (ibid. : 7'. Chandra farther informs that Max 
Muller is reported to have appealed to a gathering of I. C. S. 
probationers to look after the poor Indians who could never 
govern themselves being, after all, otherworldly visionaries and 
renouncers of creature comforts {idem). And Max Muller was 
not all alone. Chandra mentions R. C. Majumdar’s explana- 
tion of why Vincent Smith magnified the role of Harsha and 
dubbed him the last great emperor India saw. Smith’s purpose 
was, according to Majumdar, to emphasise that India behaved 
only under a strong central authority which was provided in 
the modern times only by the British ( cf. Sarkar, 1922 : 287 ). 

Varieties of the above suggestion are available also in the 
writings of Arthur Koestler and Max Weber. After expressing 
his total disenchantment with India and Japan, as a result 
of his third experience, Koestler admitted that this time his 
disillusionment was more “reassuring” inasmuch as this served 
his psychological need for getting rid of the “Western guilt com- 
plex towards Asia.” Weber (1958 ' 325), too supplied, probably 
•ft ilhout intending it, grist to the colonialist mill, through his 
dark forebodings regarding the future of India (that lacked, 
according to him in this-worldly, national considerations) in 
the eventuality of the withdrawal of Pax Britannica from India. 
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As one goes through these findings of western intellectuals 
and scholars, one comes to appreciate all the more how 
sensitive an issue in what may be called Sociology of Indology 
or Sociology of Indian Sociology was boldly brought to the 
fore in Sarkar’s criticisms of the indologists highlighting the 
spirituality of the Hindus or Indians to the utter neglect of the. 
heights of success they achieved in the material field. 

Indeed, one can well realise the importance of the work 
done by Sarkar in exposing the “background assumptions’* 
and the ‘‘domain assumptions’’ implicit in the social theory' 
enunciated in the writings of Max Muller and similiar-roinded 
indologists and sociologists, if one keeps in mind the following 
observation of Gouldner “To say that sociology is shaped by 
the background assumptions of the practitioners is only to say 
that they have a human vulnerabilty to prejudice. These 
prejudices , however, may he even more difficult to escape than 
racial prejudice, insofar as they do not manifestly impair the 
interests of special groups whose struggle against the prejudice 
may highten public awareness of it ’’ (1972: 33 ; emphasis added). 
The lullaby of the Indians’ pacificism, quietism, sublimity, 
spirituality, religiosity, otherwordliness which was sung in the 
indological literature by Max Muller and his compatriots 
keeps the Indians insensitive to the hidden message in it, viz., 
the Indians are temperamentally and culturally unliit for an 
efficient handling of worldly matters, civic life and economic 
affairs and require, therefore, the tutelage of the European 
rulers who are practical-minded and efficient enough in 
managing the affairs of life in this world. Sarkar broke the 
spell of the lullaby and sensitized his countrymen to the hidden 
message. 

Sarkar had a further contribution to the sociology of indo- 
logy by analysing the “social career’’ of the thesis propoun- 
ding the “spirituality” of the Indians and other Asians. 

Gouldner points out, “Background assumptions influence 

the social career of a theory, influencing the responses of those 
to whom it is communicated. For in some part, theories are 
accepted or rejected because of the background assumptions 
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•■'embedded in them, tn particular a social theory is mote 
likely to be accepted by those who share the theory’s back- 
ground assumptions and find them agreeable” (op. cit. : 29 ). 
It is evident, and it was Sarkar who first made it explicit, 
that all the indologists and sociologists focussing on the 
spirituality of the Indians and other Asians shared the back- 
ground assumption that “the East is East and the West is West” 
and some of them provided, in addition, a justification for the 
perpetuation of colonial domination of the east by the west. 
Bat, how is it that the image of an other-worldly India (Asia) 
assiduously built up by the occidental scholars came to be 
accepted by the Indians (Asians) themselves ? While Sarkar 
hinted at one probable reason, viz., the ignorance of the 
Indians of the true nature of the background assumptions of 
many western indologists, he pointed out another, a more 
fundamental, cause behind it. 

It has been earlier noticed that Sarkar could as early 
as 1914 detect that the idea of spiritual superiority of the 
Indians to the West “pandered to the unthinking vanity of 
the present day fallen orient” ( 1914 a : xii ). In 1922 he 
came out with a more detailed analysis of the phenomenon. 
“During the nineteenth century.. .the people of India were 
divorced perforce from the vitalizing interests and responsi- 
bilities in every field of work. They had necessarily to fall 
back upon the super-sensual, the non-material, ‘the spiritual’ ” 
(1922:166). They forgot that the spiritual worth is devoid 
of any meaning, if it 'is not grounded in the “physical basis 
of life”, the economic and political. “It can be nothing better 
than a nerveless fancy, a backboneless mysticism, an imbecile 
subjectivism, or an idle speculation” {idem). 

The Hindus of the period, according to Sarkar, entirely 
misunderstood the spirit of the Upanishads, Gita, Vedanta, 
and other philosophical bequests of their predecessors. The 
Indians, emasculated and demoralised as they had turned out 
to be by the pressure of circumstances, popularized a false 
doctrine of may a or “world as illusion’* without understanding 
the sense or context of the original propounders. ‘‘They thus 
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helped transform the country into an asylum of incapables, 
a land of vegetating animalcules, or of mere stocks and stones. 
The wonder is that this absence of vertebral vigour was even 
regarded by them as a point of glory” {idem). 

The natives of India had to accept the hard reality of 
colonial domination by a European power and they came as 
a result to accept the fact that the Occidentals had become 
masters of the “this world”. “So the Indians began to take 
pride in demonstrating their own superiority over the Wester- 
ners (at least in their own imagination) in some such terms 
as the following : ‘Well, the philosophy of Europe and 
America is rooted in the enjoyment of the senses. You Occi- 
dentals are wedded to the interests of this little thing men 
call earth. But Hindu philosophy is grounded in self-restraint 
and self-sacrifice. We cultivate other-regarding ideals, our 
goal is renunciation, and our interests are in the Infinite and 
Hereafter.’ This is the psychology of the slave. It is in such 
speculations that a subject race is bound to seek condolence” 
(ibid : 167). 

Sarkar's language is biting but the objectivity in his 
analysis is not a whit impaired by it. His analysis of 
why the Indians accepted the stereotype of India’s spirituality 
and the damages done by such an acceptance is buttressed 
by the findings of scholars of recent times. Bimal Krishna 
Matilal, currently the Spalding Professor of Eastern 
Religions and Ethics at Oxford, for example, notices 
the currency of the prejudice among the western scholars 
that critical thinking was unknown to India (and the East) 
and her (its) ‘philosophy’ was limited to primitive specula- 
tion. How to account for the misconception ? The fascination 
of the European pioneers studying Indian philosophy with 
“the highly speculative, metaphysical systems (which, in our 
opinion, fall in the area of overlap between religion and 
philosophy) may partly explain it” (Matilal, 1971 : 1). More- 
over India, after a period of stagnation followed by several 
centuries of foreign domination, was facing the challenge of 
modern civilization and the superior technology of the west, and 
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at a result, desperately looking for an identity and way of self- 
assertion. Some of the national leaders of India at this stage 
sought an escape in mystical aura of so-called Indian ‘ spirituality \ 
All these are unfortunate historical facts— unfortunate because 
Indian philosophy, as a result of this movement, has remained 
identified with mysticism and mistakenly thought to be unsepar- 
ahle from religion ’ ( idem ; emphases added). 

When a scholar of today has to lament, as is demonstrated 
above, over the confusion of the Indian thought with sheer 
mysticism and spiritualism in the same terms as were uttered 
by Sarkar almost half a century ago, the gravity of the situa- 
tion becomes evident. And the situation was graver still at 
the time of Sarkar. It speaks volumes for Sarkai’s intellec- 
tual incisiveness to have discovered the sombreness of the 
situation created through the preachings of western scholars 
about the religiosity of the Indians and almost single-handedly 
exposed and fought against it. The importance of Sarkar’s con- 
tribution to a proper understanding of the Indian society 
and culture becomes clear from the following observation of 
Hiren Mukherjee. a noted scholar-politician of the Communist 
Party of India, where the latter echoes many of the uttera- 
nces made by Sarkar sixtytwo years ago. “In the bad old 
days of India’s subjection to foreign rule it was not unnatural 
to seek some patriotic salve in contemplation of the country’s 
storied past as a partial compensation for the shame and 
sorrows of unfreedom. The older generation of Indians today 
can easily recall the humiliation that used, not too long ago, 
to cast an evil shadow on their lives. It was not perhaps very 
rational but it was natural enough when, over seventy three 
years ago, an eloquent nationalist, stung by the reproach of 
‘Western’ superiority, allegedly also ineluctable, burst into 
flaming rhetoric that bears recital : ‘Great in the greatness of 
her adversity, splendid even in her misery and desolation of 
her age, radiant with a light which is not of this world, what 
cares she [ India 1 for the ephemeral dominance which the 
mushroom nations of yesterday perk and flaunt before her 
face ?” ...There is in this exclamation of passionate patriotic 
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pride a clear hint of the soporific injection, deliberate or no, 
by many western Orientalists like Max Muller, the injection 
into India’s elite of the idea of India’s famed ‘spirituality* 
which meant concern for ‘a life, not of this life only, but a 
transfigured and eternal life (Max Muller) — disavowal, that 
is to say, of the activism that India needed, activism allegedly 
out of consonance with india's past which is doubtless linked 
with her present (1984 : 99 ; emphases added). 

Sarkar summoned his countrymen to shake off the stupor 
and meet, like their predecssors, the challenges oflife on this 
earth. While he unsparingly exposed the fallacies of the 
philosophers, historians and indologists harping only on the 
spiritualism of the Hindus, he unfurled the pageantry of a 
life which was once lived by the people of India and which 
was full of virility and vibrant with intense activities for 
success in mundane spheres including the political and the 
economic. 

V 

In Euro-America it has been the tradition of scholarship 
for historians of philosophy “to devote attention to political, 
economic, social and legal speculations along with the specu- 
lations on man. nature, knowledge, mind, truth, beauty, God 
etc. No account of Greek philosophy is held to be complete 
which overlooks the contribution of the Greek moralists or 
philosophers to political or social thought” (Sarkar, 1937 a : 
631). Similarly, attempts to “bring economics and politics 
in contact with general philosophy’’ are clearly discernible 
in the studies of the beginnings of modern philosophy. In the 
field of indology, however, works “dealing with the ideas of 
ancieat or medieval Indian thinkers on body, mind, soul, 
universe, reasoning, intuition, meditation etc. have been syste- 
matically practising non-cooperation with the Hindu ideas 
of property, state, society and law, as well as of fine arts, 
crafts, industries and so forth such as form the subjectmatter 
of vartta, s'ilpa and vastu s'astras.’ (ibid. : 632). As a result, 
it is hard to find any comprehensive treatment of Hindu 
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philosophy ; and it is one of the main reasons for one-sided 
and, therefore, fallacious and misleading interepretations of 
the Hindu mind and its creations. 

The aforesaid fallacy of using one rule for Paul and 
another for Peter is bred, in the first place, by the exclusive 
engagement of scholars with the element of spirituality in the 
Oriental philosophies. But those “modern treatises dealing 
with Hindu philosophy which have bestowed attention on, 
say, Moksha (salvation) to the exclusion of the other three 
categories in the philosophical Chaturvarga ( quadrivium ) of 
purushartlia ( the desirables of man ). namely, dharma (law, 
duty, mor es), artha (economico-political interests), and kama 
(sex life) can but furnish partial, to say the least, unjust and 
erroneous pictures about Hindu thought and institutions’’ 

( idem ). The second source of the fallacy lies in a certain kind 
of superiority complex of the occidental races who vanqui- 
shed the people in the orient through their superior military 
power and were interested in the perpetuation of their dom- 
nation. “Christian missionaries and even scientists of research 
societies take”, Sarkar lamented, “a morbid delight in picking 
up the worst features of oriental life and thought. Ulti- 
mately through the movies, tbeaties, and journals, Asia has 
become to their nationals a synonymn for immorality, sensuous- 
ness, ignorance and superstition” (1922 : 12). In sharp con- 
trast ( or in keeping (?) ) with this attitude, the western 
scholars would remain “blind to the truth that from the 
adultery among the gods described, e.g., in the Odyssey (Book 
VIII) and the erotic frescoes from Pompeii in the national 
museum of Naples down to the sex-exciting advertisements of 
today founded on the principles of experimental psychology 
(applied to business) the erotics of an intense and direct as 
well as suggestive character has had a continuous sway 
throughout the occidental world” (ibid. : 13). A series of 
illustrations, like the preceding one, of the “systematic mal- 
application” of the comparative method in estimating the 
values of the Eastern aud Western achievements is provided 
by Sarkar. 
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Three kinds of fallacies are detected by Sarkar in the use 
of the comparative method by the Western scholars and 
their Indian followers in their analyses of Western and Eastern 
cultures. First, these scholars do not consider the same class 
of facts in the comparative analyses referred to. They are 
found more often than not comparing the superstitions of 
the Orient with the rationalism of the Occident, while they 
ignore the rationalism of the Orient and maintain studied 
silence on the superstitions of the Occident. The ideas and 
activities of the higher intellectual and economic grades of the 
Occident are contrasted with those of the illiterate and pauper 
and half-fed masses of the Orient. ‘“But intellectual fairness 
demands that mentality and morality should be compared 
under ‘the same condition of temperature and pressure’ ” 
(ibid. : 14). 

Secondly, the Euro-American sociologists do not apply the 
same instrument of interpretation to the data of the Oriental 
societies as to those of the Occidental societies. “If infanti- . 
cide (Recommended by Lykurgus, Solon, Plato and Aristotle ; 
Lecky, European Morals. Vol. II, p. 26), superstition, sexuality 
for instance have to be explained away or justified in one 
group of races by ‘historical criticism’, or by anthropological 
investigations, or on the strength of studies in adolescence, 
Freudianism, psychoanalysis, and so forth, these must be 
treated in the same way in the other instances as well” [idem). 

Thirdly, the western scholars are not, according to Sarkar, 
sufficiently well-grounded in “comparative chronology”. They 
“do not proceed to the work of striking a balance between the 
claims of the East a. id the West, age by age, i. e„ idea by idea 
and institution by institution in a time series" (ibid. : 14-15 ; 
emphasis added). As a result, they compare the old condi- 
tions of the Orient with the latest achievements of the 
Occident, and they ignore, as Benoy Kumar repeatedly 
pointed out, the fact that it is only in very recent times that 
the same old conditions disappeared from the West. 

Sarkar warned that comparative method is at best only a 
method, and unless used with discrimination, like statistics it 
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can be made to prove anything one wishes to prove. “In the 
manner of experiments in a chemical laboratory, the social 
comparisons should be instituted under definitely known 
conditions , and as in mathematics, the items to be compared 

should be brought to a common denominator a fossil or a 

mummy must not be compared with organisms that can react 
to the environmental stimulii, nor a master be compared 
with a slave, — unless the basis of comparison be categorically 
stated and the conditions of comparison well defined’’ 
Sarkar, 1922 a : 5). 

Now. the brightest period of occidental civilization, i. e., 
the time spanning the nineteenth century and the first years of 
the twentieth, happened to be, according to Sarkar, the 
darkest period of the orient. “Asia today is indisputably a 
continent of slaves...’’ (idem). In the realm of culture also, 
particularly in the field of scientific and technological 
knowledge, Asia’s inferiority to Euro-Ameiica was patent. 
Sarkar wondered whether under the above conditions it was 
possible for Euro- American scholars to evaluate past Asian 
achievements in science, industry, politics, art and philosophy 
at their proper worth. “Can it be conceived that dominant 
races should be able to appreciate the human values in the 
life processes of emasculated slaves ? Here is an elementary 
fact in the psychology of succes. ful nations that is chiefly 
responsible for the currrent fallacies in comparative socio- 
logy’’ (ibid. : 6). 

The western scholars would definitely agree that the prin- 
ciples of “higher criticisn” rule out any generalization 
regarding the entire course of occidental civilization in terras 
of the vices and infirmities of character noticed in the people 
of any one region in the west or in any particular stage of 
its evolution, as depicted in epics like tne Iliad of Homer, 
or in any other work. But these principles are treated with 
non-chalance by the same western scholars when they inter- 
pret the whole gamut of Asian history in the light of the 
weakness of the Asian peoples of modern times on the 
material plane. “The injustice of this method [ of Western 
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scholars] ...has contributed to the rupture of fellow-feeling 
between the East and the West. And the futurists of Young 
Asia have their permanent fountain of inspiration in the in- 
tellectual pain and ill-treatment they have been accustomed to 
get from Eur-America” (Sarkar, 1922 : 6 ; paranthesis added). 

Euro-America could inflict this injustice and ill-treatment 
on Asia because they knew “that Young Asia is unarmed and 
disarmed” (ibid. : 21). A glaring example of how the power- 
ful Occident foisted its own interpretations of history on 
an weak Asia was the attempt at interpreting the Treaty of 
Nanking that opened the floodgate of western invasions of 
China as an act of opening of China or breaking her isola- 
tion. The truth was that China had, since time immemorial, 
had innumerable contacts with the world outside. And she 
had been hospitable to the Europeans as well. It was only 
in 1724 that China had to close her doors to the Christians 
in order to save herself against the latter’s political 
intrigues. The enraged white races, thereupon, forced open 
the doors of China. The Treaty of Nanking only legiti- 
mized the series of aggressions on China, a great Asian 
country, by the western powers which the latter sought to 
justify “on [pseudo] scientific ethnological grounds” (ibid. : 12). 
In contrast with it the Q.S.A. denied in 1917 entrance to the 
peaceful and industrious “but militarily impotent or navally 
weak people of Asia’’ ( idem ). Thus, the only logic that 
held good in East-West relationship was the logic of military 
strength. And the final answer to the arrogant and unjust 
behaviour of the west to Asia lay in the earning of political 
freedom by the Asian countries and only then the demand 
of Young Asia would be fulfilled. “The demand of Young 
Asia is justice — a justice that is to be interpreted by itself on 
the achievements of its own heroes”, (ibid. : 22 ). 

Meanwhile, a change in the attitude of western scholars 
was called for to prevent the further worsening of east- 
west relationship. “First, there must be an ethical revolu- 
tion in Eur-America” (idem). The Occident must learn to 
treat the Orient with a modicum of respect and apply the 
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same standards in evaluating the achievements of men in both 
the east and the west. Secondly, “there must be a psychologi- 
cal revolution in Eur-America— The fact of nineteenth 
century success and overlordship must be banished from the 
field of scholarship : Oriental culture has to be weighed 
in the balance under the same conditions of study as the 
Occidental” (idem). 

Sarkar presented a demonstration of the kind of historio- 
graphy of the life of the people in ancient and mediaeval 
India in his study of the “positive background” of the 
Hindus and their political institutions and theories. Sarkar 
claimed a pioneering role in this area. “The first edition 
of the present work, ‘The Positive Background of Hindu Socio- 
logy" uMlahabad 1914) or rather the chapters that were 
published as magazine articles in Calcutta, Madras, Allahabad, 
Dacca etc. during 1911-13 raised perhaps the first cry in 
favour of a reform of indology both as regards Hindu 
materialism as well as parallel isn with the western culture- 
systems’’ (1937 a : 275, f. n., 3). But Sarkar was not the only 
one to raise the cry during the period referred to ( cf. Sharma, 
1959, ch. 1). Indeed, he himself admitted elsewhere in the 
same work, “It was in connection with the work at the 
National Council of Education, Bengal, established during 
1905-06 as an expression and embodiment of national awake* 
ning known as the Swadeshi Movement that the present 
author's studies in Hindu culture as well as English transla- 
tion of the Sukraniti were undertaken in 1907. ...These studies 
...were carried on in the main in an atmosphere of co-opera- 
tive research in Calcutta— To this research complex belonged 
Radhakumud Mookerji’s studies in Hindu shipping and the 
geographical unity of India under the inspiration of Satis 
Chandra Mukerjee of the Dawn Society (1903-06) and the 
National Council of Education, as well as Narendra Nath 
Law’s investigations into the Arthasastra and Kashi Prasad 
Jayaswal’s papers on Hindu Coronation rituals and other 
aspects of Hindu polity (1911-1913). That was the atmos- 
phere of what may be described as an almost homogeneous and 
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undifferentiated, although entirely informal, ‘school’ of Hindu 
culture and social sciences of Calcutta’* (1937a : 220-221). 
This admission is a palpable contradiction of the immediately 
preceding claim by Sarkar as also of his portrayal of the 
miliej of Mukerjee and the Dawn Society as the one pervaded 
by a one-sided accentuation of the spiritual glory of ancient 
India ( cf. sup. 37-38 ). 

The fact was that, as far back as 1889, Hopkins, the great 
American savant, challenged Max Muller’s suggestion re- 
garding the ultra-religiosity of the Hindus. During the last 
three decades of the 19th century Bhagwan Lai Indraji, R. G. 
Bhandarkar, R. L. Mitra and B. G. Tilak strived hard to 
expose the falsity of the imperialist ideology stressing the 
other worldliness of the Indians, their lack of ability to 
manage the worldly affairs and their habitual servility to 
autocratic rule and, eventually, justifying the autocratic rule 
of the British over the Indians. R, C. Dutt (in 1887), P, N. 
Singh (in 1894), A. C. Das (in 1907) tried to prove the exis- 
tence of responsible government and local self-government in 
ancient India. K. P. Jayswal’s articles in the Modern Review 
between 1912 and 1915 and finally his book, Hindu Polity, 
in 1924 presented “the first solid ideological case for 
complete independence and a republican form of government 
in India” (Sharma, op. cit. : 5). 

If the nationalist historians were busy with a re-exami- 
nation of the ancient (and also mediaeval) history of India to 
refute the charge of overreligiosity of the Hindus and prove 
their political genius, the climate of opinion in the country 
was, nonetheless, haunted by the ideas of an essential difference 
between the east and the west and the Vivekanandian gospel 
of India’s spiritual superiority to the West and her spiritual 
conquest of the latter (Sarkar, 1932 a, vol. II : 423-426). 
Sarkar's initial enchantment with the spiritualism of the 
Hindus gave way to his preoccupation with their ideas of 
materialism, whea he started translating the Sukraniti. Thence- 
forth Sarkar ever deplored that people in their obsession 
with “spiritualism’’ in Hindu literature continued to neglect 
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its innumerable dicta of a pragmatic nature like the following 
one in the Mahabharata : “jur enfaCT, TO? ^$31 p$3T 
W W TrSTO^J »fTTO?3 ’ITC3 E*PFT E^l* *RtT 

m, snfas 1” (jrww, **©* ?, 

3 . 31. WT* *f. ^3 «P 5 s 8 *fc) ; that is > “When you are weak, 
carry the enemy on your shoulder. But the moment you 
gather strength, smash the enemy violently throwing him down 
in the manner in which an egg is broken into pieces by dashing 
it against a rock” (Sarkar. 1932 a, Vol. II : 426). It became 
his life’s mission to highlight that aspect of Hindu society and 
culture which gave birth to such dicta. 

In the Foreword to his translation of the Sukraniti Saikar 
acknowledged his “indebtedness to Pandit Jogendranath 
Tarka-Samkhya-Vedantatirtha of Susung (Mymensingh), with 
whom I read portions of Sukraniti, Raja-tarangini, some 
of the Puranas. and other Sanskrit works” (1914b : n). Pandit 
Yogendranath Bagchi himself was enthusiastic about the study 
of dandaniti or arthasastras of the Hindus and recorded his 
ideas about the same in eJtffa (Dandaniti in 

Ancient India) (1356 B. S ; 1949 A. D). In his reminiscences, 
(Vidyavamsa or the Lineage of the Teacher and 
his Pupils ), he recalls how meticulously Benoy Kumar per- 
used the meaning of each and every sloka of the Sanskrit 
works like KamandakanUis'astr*i, Sukianitisara and Kiratar 
junlya with assistance from him in his younger days (Bagchi, 
1960:18). Besides Jogendranath, those who inspired Sarkar to 
focus on Hindu ideas of politics and materialism included 
Brajendra Nath Seal, the famous Indian philosopher who 
himself wrote on the Hindu ideas of science and Major Baman 
Das Basu, the Editor of the series, The Sacred Books of the 
Hindus, which included Sarkar’s translation of the Sukraniti. 

The Sukraniti appeared to Sarkar to be “really a study 
of Hindu Positivism, the human, secular and worldly elements 
in Hindu national life and culture. ..as opposed to its trans- 
cendental foreground and superstructure” (1914 a : xv) and 
led him to examine the Hindu socio-economic and socio- 
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political life. Any work on Sarkar’s political ideas ( e.g., 
Bandyopadhyay, 1985) or his ideas of history remains in- 
complete and unsatisfactory without an adequate reference to 
his thoughts regarding the political genius of the Hindus of the 
antiquity and the methods suggested, and to a certain extent 
followed, by him to unravel the same. Sarkar called for 
greater attention to epigraphic, numismatic and archaeological 
evidence for a proper assessment of the political achieve- 
ments of the Hindus, which would “civ halt” to such 
suggestions as that the ideas of state, democracy or voting had' 
been the exclusive properties of the Greek mind and were 
alien to the Hindus of ancient times. He declared his Politi- 
cal Institutions and Theories of the Hindus ( portions of 
which were repeated in his Creative India (1937 : chs. II & III) 
and elsewhere ( e.g., Sarkar, 1962 [1937]) “perhaps the first 
attempt at appraising, interpreting and laicizing the dis- 
coveries of Indianisme for students of political science, and 
thereby introducing to the scientific world the people of 
ancient India as peers of the Greeks and Romans and their 
mediaeval successors down to the ancient regime, both in 
constitution making and in speculation on the state’’ (1922 a : 
viii). Apart from a description of the political institutions 
of the Hindus, the treatise aimed at, “and this perhaps is more 
important for political science, the logical analysis of Hindu 
institutions and concepts with proper orientation to western 
politics and political theories***’’ (ibid. ; ix). 

The advocacy of studying the political institutions and 
ideas of the Hindus of the past from a comparative viewpoint 
is not calculated “to pin sociology down to the past. For 
comparative politics is not necrology,— the science of dead 
matter, not archaeology — the study of fossils and paleoonto- 
logical phenomena. It is the science of 1 ’elan de la vie, that 
one touch of Nature which makes the whole world kin” 
(ibid. : 4). It would sensitize its perusers to the creative 
genius of human will in the arena of political ideas and acti- 
vities across time and space. Serious students of this compara- 
tive politics will come to the ineluctable conclusion that “the 
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behavioristic psychology of the races is essentially similar. 
Man as a political animal has responded to the stimulii of 
the objective universe in much the same way in the East and 
the West” {idem). 

VII 

The importance of the kind of comparative politics envi- 
saged by Sarkar becomes appreciable from the frank admis- 
sion of Maxey, an American author of a well known text on the 
history of political philosophy, that Hindu political thought 
has received a very shabby treatment at the hands of western 
commentators. Since they lacked in a detached view of the 
political side of the Indian life and character, the people of 
India have been represented in their writings “as being so 
intensely preoccupied with fantastic and stupefactive reli- 
gions as to be inherently unfitted for political responsibi- 
lities, and the political history of India, from the accounts 
of Western writers, would seem to be a delirious tale, full of 
the sound and fury of desolating civil wars and bloody reli- 
gious struggles, but signifying nothing except sordid mis- 
government until the British took hold and put things in 
order” (Maxey, 1959 : 21-22). 

In order to understand India and her political history one 
must, suggested Sarkar, apply to one’s eyes corrective lenses 
through which one may see certain facts not generally compre- 
hended outside India. The fl bt is that India, like Europe, 
has always been a vast continental area (the size and popu- 
lation being about the same as those of Europe minus 
Russia) comprising many races, religion., and political enti- 
ties (Sarkar, 1918 : 487). Secondly, India has had much the 
same sort of history as Europe. Considering the history of 
Europe as a whole, which is the way unbiased observers 
should take the history of India, one may discover in any 
coresponding period of time in Europe just about as many 
bloody and internecine wars, dynastic struggles and religious 
broils as may be found in India (ibid. ; 486 & 487 ; Sarkar, 
1922 a : 22-23). The third rectification needed is that the 
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backwardness of India as compared with the occidental 
countries is of recent origin, dating only from about the 
middle of the nineteenth century, when the western world 
began to reap the full benefits of the Industrial Revolution 
(Sarkar, 1918 : 482-483). 

India had the misfortune of falling in a state of disorder 
not unlike that of Europe during the Thirty Years’ War or, 
say, the First World War at a time when powerful Euro- 
pean states went out for political expansion and economic 
imperialism. Being better organised at the time than any 
of the powers in India or countries of Asia and, thanks to the 
Industrial Revolution, far better implemented, the European 
powers could overrun India and many other parts of Asia, 
almost without any resistance from any quarter, much as the 
invading Huns and Saracens had been able to do in Europe 
in earlier centuries (1922a : 21-22). 

The consequent dependency of India in the recent past 
should not, therefore, blind anybody to the fact that the 
political history of India is more ancient than that of Europe 
and is not barren in political ideas. During its many* 
centuries of political independence the Indian continent wit- 
nessed the growth and decline of political units of every 
conceivable form and magnitude, from tiny tribal or village 
commonwealths to mighty empires comparable in area, 
population, and power with any the world has known before 
the Industrial Revolution. “The Hindu Alexanders, Caesars, 
Constantines, Charlemagnes and Frederick Barbarossas,” 
observed Sarkar, “could easily challenge comparison with 
their western peers on their own terms of saktUyoga or 
Machtpolitik ” (1922a : 17 and 1937 : 154\ 

Impartial observers will find in Asian history the same 
struggles and tribulations through which the European races 
have passed (1918 : 483). It is impossible to cite a single 
institution or idea in the west for which a “parallel or 
replica is not to be found” in the East. “And no political 
weakness can be cited in Asia of which there is no double in 
Eur-America” ( 1922a : 8 ). To recognise “this essential 
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parallelism and pragmatic identity” in political ideas and 
events in the two hemispheres the scholars are required ’‘first, 
to practise scientific detachment from the conditions of life 
m which they are living today ; secondly, to master the 
actual facts of political development and speculation in 
Asia ; and thirdly, to place them in the perspective of occi- 
dental Realpolitik and ‘pious wish’, epoch by epoch, area 
by area, and item by item” (idem). The western scholars 
should leadily set aside the erroneous postulate that the 
whole development of Asian polity is “nothing but an 
unchanging record of semi-savage, i.e., almost unpolitical 
or pre-political group-life and the entire literature of 
oriental political thought • [is] at best but common place 
speculation pervaded by theocratic ideas” ( ibid. : 8-9 ; 
1918 : 483). The oriental scholars championing the cause 
of Indian nationalism or Chinese Revolution should, on the 
other hand, give up their ^ealousness to demonstrate every 
modern democratic theory and lepublican institution “tn 
the teachings of Confucius and Mencius, Sukra and Manu 
and clan-republics and village commonwealths of the Orient” 
(1922a 9 ; 1918 . 483). 

Saikai noted, of couise, the difficulty that in “all our in- 
vestigations bearing on the past or on the present we aie bound 
consciously or unconsciously to institute comparisons with Lur- 
American phenomena. The very act that we have always to 
use modern woids of western origin in order to translate, 
paraphrase oi explain the things of Orien'il growth, compels 
our studies to become comparative as a mattei of course” (1921 
(192*i) : l5t). He also observed that notwithstanding the 
“foimidable divergences between the past and the present”, 
i.e., in political ideas and actual conditions many recent 
interpreter stienuously work to place “the modein theories 
not only ‘back to Aristotle’, but also in .he adumbrations 
of the schoolmen and church fathers” 1 1921 : 27). 

No wonder then that there would be attempts at finding 
affinity between the Hindu writers of ancient and mediaeval 
periods and the modern Euro-American authors in political 
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ideas. And Sarkar himself indulged at times in such attempts- 
(ibid. : 28). In this connection he. however, put forward 
certain fundamental considerations. 

“Machiavelli’s Prince could not”, wrote Sarkar, be “the 
work of an Athenian of the Periclean age, just as Germany 
and the Next War could not be the outcome of a mediaeval 
Russian brain under Tartar domination, nor the labour 
laws of Lenin’s proletarian democracy have a place in the 
De Monorchia of Dante. Notions like these are first postu- 
lates to the modern student of social phenomena, unless he 
chooses to ignore the conclusions of biology on the relations 
between the vital principle and the stimuli, Indology also 
can hardly afford to disregard these axiomatic truisms—” 
(ibid. : 64'. There is an obvious hint at the idea of social 
location of ideas in the statement. Indeed, some rudiments of 
sociology of knowledge may be discerned at places in 
Sarkar’s writings (e. g., 1921(26): 143-155). He enquired “as 
to how far tbe ancient and mediaeval Hindus, if at all, saw 
into the modern problems and suggested modern solutions” 
(ibid. : 144). The same question was addressed by him to 
those western writers on western topics who had the ten- 
dency to trace the modern thought back to the remotest 
periods of antiquity. Scholars may visualize in such cases 
an element of anticipation. But the idea of anticipation 
implies (1) an identity of phenomenon, and (2) a sequence of 
time, i.e., an order of succession. While every care should 
be taken to settle questions involving the second aspect, 
the first aspect is no less problematical. Are we to under- 
stand”, Sarkar asked, “that the reactions of the mediaeval 
and ancient Hindu brain or nervous system to tbe realities 
of the universe agree with those of tbe European idealists 
of the nineteenth century and after ?” (ibid. : 146\ Accord- 
to him, any attempt at indicating “the anticipations of 
modern (meaning thereby post-Kantian and or at times even 
post-Baconian) thought in ancient and mediaeval Hindu 
systems can lead but to establishing an equation where the 
two terms do not coincide. And here it were well to note... 
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that a similar fallacy would consist in trying to prove that 
the modern Europeans were ‘anticipated’ by their mediaeval 
and classical predecessors” (ibid. : 148). The reason is that 
there is a huge gulf in between the time of Plato and 
Manu and the epoch of Kant and Bradley ; “and the bridge 
that might span it will have to be measured by the fifteen 
hundred to two thousand years of mankind's wear and tear 
in the realm of realities, such as are registered by the 
experimental research activities of Torricelli at one end 
and the digvijaya (world conquest) of the ideas of 1789 and 
the onset of industrial i evolution at the other” ( ibid. : 
151-152 ). Sarkar further pointed out that the problem of 
place is as important as the problem of time ‘ especially 
with regard to the treatises of the niti-sastra class.... It is 
obvious that a statute-book, or penal code or gazetteer, 
compiled under the auspices of Maratha vice-royalty in 
Deccan or Southern India could not be the same as that of 
Samudragupta, the Indian Napolean’s executive council at 
Pataliputra. The ‘ielativity’ of niti-sastras , whether consi- 
dered as documents of Realpolitik or as more or less idea- 
listic works, must have to be a postulate in indology as a 
deduction from the principles on which the present study 
is based’’ (ibid. : 67i. The scholars examining any treatise 
of ancient or mediaeval India dealing with political or 
economic matters must try “to indicate the nexus of 
necessity or historic causality between tne doctrines of the 
treatise and the date (and locale ) suggested. The work must 
have to be explained, in short, as psychologically related to 
the cultural perspective and constitutional milieu ” (ibid. : 69). 
For, the “Time-spirit and Place-Spirit are too powerful 
to be ignored by human genius even if it consciously 
attempts it” (1914a : 2-3). 

At the same time, Sarkar was perhaps troubled by the 
fear of the Indians* being dubbed primitive in case their 
differences from the western people were established. He 
therefore, hastened to add, “So far as the the East and West 
are concerned, — from the standpoint of objective history an 
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enormous amount of analogies and substantial identities 
or uniformities could, indeed, be discovered in economic back- 
ground, social and religious institutions, politics, political 
ideals and general philosophizings. But, while the * horizontal ’ 
uniformity was unquestionable , the diversity in ‘ vertical ’ strands , 
in other words, in the phenomena of growth in the same 
region from epoch to epoch, was no less unquestionably a 
settled fact. An historical world-view that would fail to 
mark the different stages in the evolution of a particular 
region or race through the ages would be untrue to reality,” 
(1921(26): 140-41 ; emphasis added). “The difference lies”, 
Sarkar repeated, “really not between continent and continent 
or race and race but between epoch and epoch” (ibid : 148). 

The “Indianists” should, therefore, take every caution 
against the uncritical use of terms and concepts of a different 
age and clime in the description and analysis of the insti- 
tutions and ideas of the Hindus of the yore, For example, 
the idea of relativity was noticed by Haldane in more than 
one Indian system of thought. But this idea of relativity 
found both in Greek and Hindu philosophical systems is 
not, pointed out Sarkar, the same stuff as Einstein’s Relativity, 
“as specialists including Haldane would admit'’(ibid. : 149). 
Similarly, the notion of atoms as conceived by Kanada 
and Democritus is not to be regarded as an anticipation 
of the atomic theory of modern scientists. One may at best 
say in such cases that certain words used in modern par- 
lours were known among the ancients. Simultaneously, 
one should note that “one and the same word has been 
used by the human race to indicate things which have 
hardly anything in common” ( idem ). In a history of 
theories and doctrines “one cannot be too cautious against 
the inertia of misleading words. There is such a thing as 
philosophical dynamics, i. e., the progressive march of the 
mind, which must have to be safeguarded from the en- 
croachments of philological statics” (ibid. : 152). In using 
the terms like good, truth, God, mind, soul, king, village, 
marriage, revolution, freedom, democracy, etc., “one must 
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have to be sure of the substantial elements of each con- 
cept with special reference to their changes from epoch to 
epoch” ( ibid. : 149) in order to avoid vague and meaning- 
less analogies in the ideas of the people of modern times 
and of the people of ancient and mediaeval periods. 

Closely related with the above problems is the question 
regarding the evidential value of the literature of ancient 
and mediaeval India, which is generally consulted and cited 
by the students of ancient and mediaeval history of India. 
Sarkar expressed doubts “if the class of writings called 
Dharmasastras. Arthasastras and Nitisastias to which Sukra- 
niti belongs were (1) the work of a single individual or 
school and (2) were ever Ga7etters designed to embody the 
actual state of things, or Statute-Books meant for the gui- 
dance of people and rulers of any particular epoch or 
legion” (1914a : 2). Nitisastra or kindred literature is 
“what in modern phraseology would be called a ‘normative’ 
science dealing with what ‘should be’ as opposed to what 
‘is’ or ‘has been’—” ( ibid. : 19 ). Sarkar was in this case 
patently influenced by Elphinstone ( History of India, p. 12 
(1889), cited in Sarkar, op. cit. : 2). He, of course, elabo- 
rated the point raised by Elphinstone. It is, according to him, 
■‘difficult to determine (as has been done with regard to the 
ancient and mediaeval works in Euiopean political literature) 
which portions of these Artha-sastras and Neeti sastras are 
descriptive-historical, and which are normative, utopian or 
idealistic, because in the present state of Indian archaeo- 
logy it is not yet possible in all cases to ‘check’ the evi- 
dences of literature by reference to known facts’’ (1918 : 491 ; 
also cf. Sarkar, 1921 (26): 161, 163, 169, 171-75. 205, 208-9, 
212-13, 220-23). The literature of dl : ma-sastras or niti- 
sastras should better be viewed as the “contribution of 
intellectuals to the theories of society, state, law, morals”, 
etc., or as theit analyses of “ideals and institutions” and/or 
as enunciation by them of “the ideals of life, futuristic 
dreams of world reconstruction” including petty platitudes 
and moralisms. “But since no philosophical work can be 
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absolutely independent of time and space, it is not impro- 
bable that some of the positive laws, morals and institu- 
tions of the country have left their stamp on these sastras. 
But how to find out which passages in these texts refer to 
actualities V* (Sarkar, (1921 (26) : 175). The key probably 
lies in finding corroboration in contemporary history as 
reflected in the inscriptions. 

A judicious application of “historical criticism” 
admitted Sarkar, may undoubtedly “wring some institu- 
tional material” out of the mass of niti-sastras ( and dharma- 
sastras ). But “an indiscriminate use of the sociological 
evidences embodied in these books can”, he cautioned, 
“lead only to a confusion of juristic ideas, constitutional 
theories, or political philosophies with actual laws of the 
land, civic practices, or administrative machineries’’ 
(1921:22). One must not attach “an institutional value to 
every statement in the sastras” ( idem ). In the absence of 
undisputed archaeological evidence it is very difficult to 
distinguish the passages describing “the conscious and posi- 
tive ‘will* of the state ( rajnam-ajna ) or actual laws” and the 
immemorial customs from those containing “ ‘pious wishes’ 
of the Hindu Ciceros and Senecas-”” ( 1922a : 74 ). Similarly 
the evidential value of the Prakrit treatises on politics and 
law as well as the Sanskrit epics and Pali birth-stories 
like the Jatakas “in a portrayal of Realpolitik is as a rule 
very questionable” ( ibid. : VIII ). The concrete anecdotes 
in the jatakas or the epics or the Puranas may be treated 
as “something like ‘illustrative’ material indicating more 
or less the kind of human life which was quite conceiv- 
able in the estimation of the authors and the readers” 
( 1921 (26) : 174 ). Secondly, these realistic story-books con- 
tain a vast body of “general ideas, maxims, moralisings, 
truisms, and first postulates which may be taken to stand 
for philosophical or idealistic background of the people” 
( idem ). Sarkar’s repeated insistence on the observance 
of methodological rigour in dealing with the ‘data’ culled 
from literature in understanding the reality in ancient and 
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mediaeval India becomes appreciable in view of its absence 
from the writings of some of the authors of* recent times in 
sociology ( e.g.. Motwani, 1970 ; Duttgupta, 1972 : Ch. 1 ). 

The few volumes of historical texts in India of the 
past like Kalhana’s Raj a-t a rang ini deserve, according to 
Sarkar, a special consideration. The contemporary reports 
on the Indian socio-political li p e by the foreigners beginn- 
ing with the Greeks and coming down to the Moslems 
are valuable sources of information regarding Hindu history. 
But one should not be carried away, Sarkar warned, by 
the statements in these writings of foieigners on India. 
“This literature is the record of impressions gathered by a 
traveller while spending some time in different parts of 
the country” ( 1921(26) : 175 ). The students will “have to 
cross-examine the authors at every point to ascertain sources 
and possibilities of their information” ( idem ). One must 
always be “prepared for a greater or less amount of 
‘personal equation’ and professional idiosyncrasy in every 
foreign book and therefore be ready to place a certain dis- 
count on its authenticity as on objective record of truth”*’' 
( idem ). Moreover, if there is a discrepancy between a 
treatise by the native scholars, say, Kautilya’s Arthasastra, 
and an account by a foreign traveller, e.g., the Indika by 
Megasthenes, regarding a particular period in Indian history, 
there is no reason to place a, greater reliance on the authenti- 
city of the latter than on the former or to believe that one 
(say, the Indika ) is a true account of the particular period 
( the Maurya ) and the other belonged to some other age. 
It is quite probable that “the same sets of data may have 
led to two different reports. ‘We are but parts and tan see 
only but parts’. There is further notHing inconceivable 
in two eye-witnesses furnishing two entirely different evi- 
dences on one and the same event’’ ( ibid. : 208 ). The 
Arthasastra might be dealing with the ideal rather than 
actual conditions of political life. But the Indika dees not 
necessarily contain the whole truth about the reality. 
Rather, regarding the Arthasastra it may be said that it 
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“does not claim the authority of a tourist’s account in regard 
to certain men and manners of a particular epoch or 
race’’ ( idem ). 


VIII 

The study of the political institutions and socio-economic 
conditions in ancient and mediaeval India according to the 
historico-comparative method delineated above would con- 
tradict the nineteenth century generalization about the Orient 
“as the land exclusively of dispotism and as the only home 
of despotism” (1921 : 62) in view of the “tenacity of monarchy” 
generally of an irresponsible, autocratic character of throgh- 
out the entire political history of Europe ((1922a : 10-12). An 
unbiased enquiry into the character of the Hindu States 
would reveal, Sarkar emphatically declared, that they were 
thoroughly secular. ‘‘In India, paradoxical as it may seem to 
pre-conceived notions, religion is not known to have often 
dominated political history or philosophy. Politics were 
invariably independent of theology ; nor did priests interfere 
in the civil administration as a matter of right, temporal or 
spiritual” (1922a : 13-14 & 1937 : 148-49). The only theo- 
cracy, strictly so called, in the history of Hindustan was the 
“quasi--religious staatal organization” of the Sikhs. “Even 
under the Asoka the Great, Harsa-vardhana, and Dharma- 
pala, the supreme dignity of the empire as a worldly organism 
was not sacriiiced to the personal religiosity of the crowned 
heads” (1922a : 14 ; 1937 : 149-50). Consequently, the Hindu 
political development never experienced the long-drawn 
conflict between the ecclesiastical bodies and the emperors or 
kings, which marked the occidental history. “Hindu monarchs 
with non-Hindu officers, non-Hindu Princes with Hindu 
ministers and generals have been the norm in Hindu His- 
tory’’. The functions of the priests were confined “to the 
private religious life of the Royal families and the people... 
[and] to the administration of social and national festivals” 
(1922a : 14 ; 1937 : 150). 

Keeping in mind the above characterization of the Hindu 
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States, one might enumerate, naming one by one, the great 
kingdoms and empires of the Hindus from the time of 
Asoka down to the advent of Islam in India which have 
made the the history of India rich and varied in political 
experience ( 1918 : 485 ; 1937 : 151-53 ). The Hindus in 
diffeient parts of India gave at different points of time proofs 
of their political resilience even in the face of Moslem expan- 
sion in India. And, what is more important to note is 
that during “this period of tug-of-war bel ween the Hindus and 
Islam no part of India came to be subject to a ‘ fonegn power'. 
The Mussalmans were as much the child) en oj the soil as the 
original inhabitants. Neither the Sultanate of Delhi ( 1200-1526) 
nor the Moghul monarchy that replaced it was in any sense , 
*thc government of one people by another' ...The Moghul period 
of Indian history was one of the most creative epochs of 
cniliiaiwn. For the people ol India it was an era oj prosperity, 
material and intellectual. The epoch, known generally as the 
age of Indo-Saracenic Renaissance looms theiefore as large 
in the consciousness of the Young India of today as does the 
age of the Vikiamadityan sarva-bhanmas. The policy of the 
Moslem states was secular and the personal bigotry and 
intolerance of some of the ruleis were not more frequent 
than w'ere the fanaticism and i. luisitionism of Christian 
monarchs of contemporary Euiope...’’ ( Sarkar 1922a : 
I8-I9 ; 1937 : 156-57 , emphasis added). Passages like the 
preceding one indicate that Sarkar was not a narrow-minded 
Hindu revivalist, though he did not all through maintain 
the spirit expressed here (cf. Sarkar, 1914a : 210-211 ; 1949 : 
160 - 161 ). 

Any account of the state system of ancient India must also 
include the many ganas or republics, autoc unous city sover- 
eignties and Independent clan-commonwealths ( from C. 600 
B.C. to C. 350 A.D.), as depicted in the Vedic literature, 
Buddhist and Jaina texts and the Mahabharata. “No gene- 
ration in ancient India was, however, without its Sarva- 
bhauma, Chakravarti, or Chaturanta”, i. e., world-ruler 
who with his well-organised army, well regulated administra- 
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tive machinery and system of finance and long reign sought 
to ensure pax sarva-bhaumica or peace of the world empire 
and provided the model for state-organisation for every other 
ruler (1922a : 25 ; 1937 : 164). 

These Hindu states were not merely “tax-exacting or 
tribute- collecting corporations”, enveloped in an unchanging 
system of customs, as indologists like Henry Maine were 
wont to believe. The consious and “positive” will of the 
state (rajnam ajna) or actual laws enforced by “sanction” 
which could be and were “modified and levised” by the Hindu 
kings and statesmen, as is evidenced in inscriptions were an 
important feature of them (1922a : 74). “The fact that the 
rates of assessment on land which obtained in Maurya and 
Chola India are entirely different from the conventional l/6th 
of the produce idealized in the sastras is but one of the many 
instances of discrepancy between custom and actual law” 
often found in many Hindu states (ibid. : 80-81). Justice was 
ensured through a certain kind of judiciary. The presence ' 
of ubbahika or an ancient counterpart of modern jury system 
was one of its interesting features. 

Many a time the power of the kings or emperors was 
briddled by their ministers or councils of ministers and as 
well as by the idea of their obligation to render service to the 
people. Election and deposition of kings were referred to 
in the Nitisastras and epics. And. the stories of deposition 
of Brihadratha, the last Maurya emperor (B. C. 191-185), 
and of founding the Sisu-Naga dynasty (B. C. 602) after the 
removal of the reigning king, Nagadasak, were according to 
Saxkar, two “historic instances’’ of the phenomena (ibid. : 84). 
The multiplicity of srenis or economic associations of Indian 
peasants, artisans and merchants— the “real group-persons’ 
of Gierke and Figgis'* or "groupes professionels’ of 
Durkheim” — with their distinctive rights and obligations and 
immunities farther limited the power of the ruler of the 
kingdom (1921 : 57 & 98 ; 1937 : 227). Of course, the centra- 
lizing exploits of successful empire builders” circumscribed 
the autonomy of the Srenis. The Maurya period saw pro- 
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bably the (1) Pugas or samghas or corporations of men 
(i) belonging to different social grous (nana-jatiyah), (ii) prac- 
tising diverse professions (anitya-vrittayah) and (iii) having a 
preponderance of economic or secular interests (artha-kama- 
pradhanah) ; (2) vrata of utsedha-jivinah (or people of “the 
profession of blakmailing, brigandage as a regular means of 
livelihood’’) ; (3) the ayudha-jivi-samgha ( associations of 

men who “lived by the profession of arms”) (4) the sreni ( or 
the guilds), (5) the raja (the rulers by profession), and (6) the 
vihara (monastery or church) (1937 : 136-138). The Artha- 
sastra's references to these collectivities expose the utter 
hollowness of the “scepticism among the Eur-American 
scholars [like Smith] even as to the capacity of the Hindus for 
organized activity and institutional achievements’’(l922a ; 30\ 
Among the samuhas, the viharas had definite rules and regu- 
lations regarding election, quorum, voting and business proce- 
dure as are attested by Mahavagga (ix, ii, 1,4, iii, 2) and 
Chulla-vagga (iv, xiv, 24, 26, iv, x>. These religious bodies 
and the secular sphere, as in the west, mutually influenced 
each other, 

Finally, the rural communes of India “have lived on till 
modern times, enjoying greater or less autonomy according to 
the degree of centralizationachieved by the rulers of successive 
ages’’ (1921 : 56). Sarkar, unlike many other historians of 
his time, did not wax eloquoent <>n the virtues of these little 
republics since they appeared to him to be “a ‘survival’ in 
mediaeval times of the more primitive folk institutions of 
Vedic and republican India’’ (1922a : 59 . Then, epigraphic 
evidence, scanty though it was, suggested that the real self- 
sufficiency and genuine autonomy of ruial swa-rajas must 
have been prominent by their absence during the ascendancy 
of sarva-bhaumas’* (1922a : 59). At the same time the territory 
and other natural hindrances defined the limits of the central 
and imperial authority and often led to centrifugal disruption. 
“It is not a special vice of the Orient, as has been alleged, that 
the empires were ephemeral and that the kingdoms were in a 
‘state of nature’ ” (1921(26) : 61). A consolidated empiie worth 
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the name with a far flung and well coordinated administrative 
system “could not be a normal phenomenon anywhere on 
earth before the era of steam and the industrial revolution. It is 
this fundamental influence of physics on politics, that.. .forced 
the ancient and mediaeval empires of the world to remain 
but ... loose conglomerations of almost independent nationa- 
lities’'... ( idem ). Sarkar added, “ ‘Regional independence’ 
was thus the very life and core of that system in Asia, as in 
Europe” ( idem ). The provincial governors, the markgrafen, 
the local chiefs, and the aldermen of rural communes were 
born and nurtured in that atmosphere of autonomy. 

It would seem absurd that such long-continuing, far- 
sweeping and extremely diverse political processes should 
produce no political thought. Indeed, as opposed to the 
picture presented by Max Muller and his compeers, Sanskrit 
literature is, Sarkar pointed out, “the literature of every 
human activity from cooking, dancing, painting, cattle-breed- 
ing, gardening and grooming to erotics, thieving, burglary, 
warfare, navigation and manufacture of military implements. 
Needless to observe, political and socio-legal treatises occupy 
a great deal of space” (1918 : 488). He culled from this 
literature the elements of a political theory of the Hindus. 
His summation, rather, reconstruction, of the leading doctrines 
of Hindu political thought has since been seriously debated. 
There are scholars like Varma, whose work (1959) is at 
variance with Sarkar's interpretation of Hindu political specu- 
lations on almost every significant point, as well as those like 
Sarma (1959), Saletore (1963\ Spellman (1964) who only 
partially agree with Sarkar in certain important areas. But 
the scholars studying the political thought and institutions 
of ancient India can hardly ignore Sarkar's views on them. 
As his interpretation of the Hindu political thought very 
directly reflects his understanding of the nature of the 
( Hindu ) society in ancient India and its values, a brief 
account of the same will be presented in a subsequent 
chapter (ch. V) which deals directly with Sarkar's ideas on 
the Hindu society. 
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Meanwhile, it may be noted that either in his description 
of the political institutions of the Hindus or in his analysis of 
the political institutions, Sarkar’s comparative approach 
suffered from a certain angularity and he himself failed to 
scrupulously keep to the norms he himself prescribed, If he 
did not make an all-out effort to prove the superiority of the 
character or political acumen of the Hindus to that of, say, 
the Greeks or Romans, he was, be it repeated here, peculiarly 
anxious to disprove any charge or allegation of inferiority 
or incompetence for managing worldly affairs that might be 
hurled against the former. As a result, he searched only the 
ieplica or doubles of the features of the western life in the 
eastern ( or, more specifically the Indian ) socio-cultural 
system. If, at any time, any discrepancy were found, it would 
rather prove the excellence of the Asian ( or Indian ) culture 
{ cf. Sarkar, 1922, 1937 : passim) in comparison with its western 
counterpart. At this point Basham’s remarks are worth perusing : 
“ --the civilization of pre-Muslim India was an ancient one, 
and parallels with the Europe of the last three centuries can 
never be wholly accurate. It is probably more fruitful to 
compare Hindu India with those cultuies of the lemoter past 
which were her contemporaries. But there, too, differences 
aie evident as well as similarities” ( Basham, 19(4 . vii ). 
Sarkar underplayed the differences. He refetred, of course, 
more than once, to differences in epochs, though this refeience 
did not stand in the way of his eading, on occasions, the 
elements of a modern mind in the thoughts of the people 
of India of the distant past. The spat-al differences too, 
had, according to him, differential impact,, on the cultures of 
different peoples. The differences were not so overriding as 
to obliterate the basic uniformities of human nature, which 
Sarkar was at great pains to prove in his fight against the 
generally shared idea among the western people regarding 
the inherent differences of the Asian and sVestern characters 
and the resultant inability of the former to catch up with 
the advances made by the latter in recent times. Sarkar 
admitted that “ Difference in characteristics may surely be 
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proved to exist between people and people in quantity, variety 
and quality •••** ( 1922 : 107 ; emphasis added ). But “they are 
not/’ he hastened to add, “such as to constitute the basis for 
radical race-distinctions. The different nations do not repre- 
sent permanent divergences in Weltanschauung or outlook on 
the universe” ( idem ). 

The idea of similarities of human minds became a dogma 
with Sarkar, which coloured his analysis and presentation of 
the polity, society, and culture in ancient India. Sarkar himself 
was a great apostle of the creativity of human mind. But 
he was caught in self-contradiction when he ignored or under- 
mined the novelties in cultures of diverse peoples, which were 
but expressions of the creative urges of men. Had he been 
alive to the problem just mentioned, he would have probably 
taken pains for highlighting and explaining the differences 
which the Hindus of the remote past had from their contem- 
poraries in other cultures to furnish a fuller understanding 
of the ancient Indian political culture than what his audience 
gained from him. The awareness, it seems, never dawned in 
him since his only purpose was, it may be reiterated,*to 
provide his countrymen with facts of a particular variety 
from the womb of the past, i.e., those facts which would 
instill in them the confidence that they did and can at 
present as well as in future accomplish the same kinds 
of things as the other races were and are capable of. 
Knowledge of the past is, according to Sarkar, useful only 
to the extent it succeeds in leading the present and succeed- 
ing generations on to action. What he seemed to have 
missed was that knowledge based on an incomplete cogni- 
tion of facts is only partially helpful. 

“Knowledge is”, declared Sarkar, “capture, conquest, 
possession, an intimate enjoyment of nature’s secrets and 
mankind’s glories” ( 1922 : 80 ). “Knowing and understanding 
are not however”, he immediately added, “passive receiving, 
they involve reacting and reconstructing as well. For, know- 
ledge is a function of life ; it is a process in utilization, i.e., 
creation of values. This doctrine of life as self-assertion is 
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Young India's distinctive contribution” ( ibid. : 82). One can- 
not claim that one knows or understands a thing as long as 
one is not in a position to exploit and transform it for 
one’s own ends. Judged by this pragmatist criterion, India’s 
achievements in various branches of knowledge in the 
modern world did not appear to Sarkar to be impressive 
in terms of either quality or number. One might talk of 
one J. C. Bose or P. C. Roy. But, one swallow does not 
make a summer. One of the principal causes of India’s back- 
wardness was obviously the late entry of India into the 
arena of modern science and technology. Another and an 
equally important reason explaining the lag was that “India has 
submitted to the hegemony of a foreign tongue” ( ibid : 80 ). 
India lacked in self-consciousness and independent outlook 
which could enable India to see the world outside with her 
own eyes and to grasp and utilize the foices that were con- 
tinually developing there thanks to manifold creative acti- 
\ ities of diverse races on earth. 

The abject dependence of the Indians on English as the 
means of acquiring knowledge, their ignoiance of other Euro- 
pean languages like French, German or Russian or the 
languages of other Asian countries and their inability or lack 
of opportunity to tianslate the works in different areas of 
knowledge, available in these languages, into vernaculars 
led to their intellectual impoverishment and their ignorance of 
the developments in difleient countries of Europe and also 
of Asia. And these European ^nd Asian countries too 
remained uninformed of the ideas and events in India to 
the extent the same were protected through English language. 
Sarkar wondered how the Indians perpetuated the thraldom 
of a foreign language and an educational system introduced 
and nurtured by the foreign rulers to serve their interests, when 
the glowing example of the Japanese was .here. 

“The world has’’, observed Sarkar, “a right to say : ‘You 
Indians were forced to learn English virtually, if not ostensi- 
bly, at the point of the bayonet. Your Rammohan Roys had no 
alternative before them but found English Colleges Thus 
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came to be adopted the ways and means of making a foreign 
domination over you easy and perhaps permanent. Inciden- 
tally, of course, you have been able to assimilate something 
of the modern spirit owing to the education you have 
received in your English schools. And you have also been 
able to show a little sign of rejuvenation during the last 
three generations by literary, scientific or journalistic activity. 
But all these marks of new life in India manifest themselves 
chiefly in English and are to that extent some of the phases 
of Great Britain’s colonial culture. Altogether they indicate 
your own weakness and strength of your alien master by whose 
administration and educational system you have been intro- 
duced to the larger world’ ” ( ibid. : 83-84 ). Undoubtedly 
India would have to “demonstrate before the bar of civilised 
humanity that like the people of Japan she has the virility in 
her to make use of western civilisation, or for that matter, 
the institutions and ideals of modern life, without the compul- 
sion. ..from a western rule. For, a race that is alive and 
wishes to remain alive would know how to seek the best 
allies of its life and power from here and there and every- > 
where’’ ( ibid. : 84 ). The Indians must, therefore, first, 
master different foieign languages, grasp the discoveries and 
inventions in various sciences and other branches of know- 
ledge which might be available in these languages and trans- 
late the new information in vernaculars. And, they in their 
turn must make their achievements known to the world out- 
side in different foreign languages. It would pave the way 
for unhindered development of the creative genius of India. 
Young India would, Sarkar fervently hoped, prove to be an 
honourable peer of the nations that were advanced in sciences 
and other branches of knowledge. While she would receive 
the ideas of others, she must in her turn be in a position to 
enrich the others in the world with her contribution. And the 
cultivation of knowledge in vernaculars and the development 
and enrichment of vernaculars would facilitate the same. 

Sarkar’s mind swung alternately from hope to despair and 
from despair to hope while he examined the contribution of 
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Young India in different disciplines. For example, Jadu Nath 
Sarkar’s investigations in Moghul-Maratha India were hailed 
by him as an act of imagination and as a silent protest against 
the obsession of scholars with the ancient Hindu culture. The 
deversity in historical researches, that derived inspiration from 
Asutosh Mukherjee, demonstrated that ‘‘history or sociology 
today is not the monopoly of the Sanskritists, Arabists, of or 
Pali and Petsian scholars” ( ibid. : 298 ). The evidence from 
Marathi, Tamil, Telugu, Bengali and “other living languages” 
came to be considered very valuable in enquiries into the 
problems of history. The liberalization of mind was manifest 
also in the curiosity of the Indians in experimental psycho- 
logy, anthropology, the epochal evolution of fine arts, in 
the new ait forms, in “the inventions and manufactures to 
which the techn : cal genius of Young India has git en birth” 
I, ibid. : 299). 

Saikar noted with satisfaction that, particularly, in 
archaeology or the study of antiquities and positive sciences 
Young India’s achievements earned respect from the European 
and American observers. The noteworthy feature of the 
endeavour of the scholars in these fields was twofold. “Fiist, 
Young India has begun consciously to contribute to the 
conquest of new realms in each of these sciences by original 

investigations of the first rale Secondly, and what is 

possibly of gieatei significance so far as India's national 
evolution is concerned, these p jnecring investigations are 
nut confined to or.e or two giants or...demi-gods...but are 
broad-based on the. ..persistent activity f a daily increasing 
number of seekers of truth. It is this new democracy of 
Indian cooperative research” which should be considered 
a potent force in the progicss of science in the world 
( ibid, r 327 >. 

Judged by the twofold test mentioned above, the “intellec- 
tual inventory’’ of the Indians in the ilJd of philosophy 
appealed to Saikar to be lamentably poor ( lacm ). The 
Indian scholars presented quite a few translations, in English 
oi vernaculars, of the upanishads or the darshanas, the Gita, 
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and so forth or some commentaries on them. But these 
proved to be of an antiquarian significance only and hardly 
had any significance for the modern period. “We could hardly 
mention one great Hindu or Mussalman name in the last three 
generations of scholarship that is associated in a creative way 
with any of the schools and problems of psychology, theory 
of knowledge, or methodology” ( ibid. : 328 ). The Indian 
intellect was, in Sarkar’s judgment, “absolutely bankrupt” in 
the realm of higher philosophical speculation, “although the 
exploitation of ancient mysticism for current politics is a 
palpably noticeable feature of the times” ( idem , emphasis 
added ). 

The scene in the field of historical studies too did not 
appear to Sarkar at all bright. Though he earlier appricia- 
ted the new ventures like those of Jadu Nath Sarkar or the 
scholars salvaging history from the vernacular literature 
( ibid. : 298 ), a few moments later he despaired of the origi- 
nality, boldness and competence of the Indian students of 
history. “In historical fields the brain of India is” said he, 
“as barren as in the philosophical. The world has a right to 
demand that Indian scholars should be competent enough to 
attack the problems of Latin American, Russian, Italian, or 
Japanese histoty with as great enthusiasm as Western students 
employ in the study of Oriental lore. Indians must get used 
to discussing Europe and America with as much confidence as 
Europeans and Ameiicans in lecturing and writing on Asia. 
Not until such an all-grasping world view, a bold man-to- 
man individualistic understanding of things, a self-conscious 
attitude in regard to the events of human world, an humanis- 
tic apporach to the problems of race-development is ingrained 
in the mentality can one expect to see a real historical school 
grow up in Young India’s intellectual milieu ” ( ibid. : 328 ). 

Sarkar’s criticism of the solipsism of the Indian historical 
scholarship in his times was prompted, in the first place, by 
his intense nationalism. His prognosis of the recovery of the 
Indian historical studies from timidity and dependency has 
since then continued to be shared by the scholars of later 
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times, though the aspirations voiced by him remain unfulfilled 
even today. For instance, Tripathi demonstrates, in his 
Presidential Address to Section Four of the Indian Historical 
Congress, 1983, the inadequacy of the “monocentric approach” 
to historical inquiry and avers, in the spirit of Sarkar (op. cit. 
328 & 330), that a comprehensive vision of Indian historical 
reality would require a deep insight into the historical experi- 
ence of other peoples (Tripathi, 1983 : 3-11). He deplores, 
at the same time (as if echoing Sarkar), that the number of 
significint works by the Indian historians “is woefully small. 
It is also painfully plain to even a casual observer that no 
Indian scholar has yet won for himself a place in non-India 
historiography comparable or anywhere close to that occupied 
by a multitude of foreign scholars in the historiography of 
our country. If Australia, Britain, Soviet Union, and the 
United States, to name only a few of the countries, can 
pioduce scholars whose contribution to Indian history is 
widely recognised in this country, there is no reason why 
Indian scholars cannot carve out a niche for themselves 
among the historians of the countries to which they are 
academically linked. I would have satisfied myself with the 
false consolation that the colonial syndrome is responsible 
for this state of affairs, if ther'* were evidences to contrary. 
Seventeen years ago [ when the Indian History Congress 
opened the Non-Indian Section ] Professor [G.K.] Mookerjee 
had envisioned that the students of other countries would 
soon be coming to learn their own respective histories at the 
feet of Indian masters ; we are not a day nearer his dream” 
(Tripathi, 1983 : 16), or, one may say, the dream of Sarkar. 

Judged by the international standard as indicated above, 
the state of political science wore a pitiable look in Sarkar’s 
times. “But probably the weakest item in the present state of 
Indian intellect, especially that of the Bengali intelli gentszia 
is a weakneed cowardice before facts and figures of the 
economic world” ( Sarkar, op. cit. 329 ). To overcome the 
deficiency, the Indian social scientists should, suggested Sarkar, 
go to foreign countries to examine their political and economic 
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ideas, institutions and problems in situ. A thorough familiarity 
with non-Indian or extra* Indian questions and a skilful 
handling of such data were the essential prerequisite for the 
development of “an authoritative body of economic and 
political doctrines in India’’ (ibid. : 330), Similarly, continuous 
interaction with foreign savants and intimate acquaintance with 
their ideas and methods would enable the Indian students in 
philosophy and history “to watch from month to month how 
and why a particular problem of epistemology or animal 
behaviour or soul-psychology acquires prominences in philoso- 
phical discussions, and observe how the interpretation of one’s 
country’s immediate past has been changing with decades 
according to the shibboleths of science, sect, or social denomi- 
nation that happen to be in the ascendant for the tine being’’ 
(idem). The Indian students must have such an intimate 
experience of “the inner workings of the philosophical and 
historical mind’’ before they could attempt “cultural tecons-* 
truction’’ in Young India. 

A discerning reader may or may not read in the lines above 
some rudiments of sociology of knowledge but what he cannot 
miss there is Sarkar’s deep concern with the proper methodo- 
logy in social sciences, “for Indian intellectuals the urgent 
desideratum of the hour is,” Sarkar pointed out in early 
twenties, “a purely objective methodology. The instrument 
of a thoroughly realistic and unsentimental approach to the 
facts and phenomena of the psychical and social world has to 
be made quite popular in India. In order to achieve this 
viewpoint the preliminary procedure should be to acquire 
altogether new angles of vision , and this would be feasible only if 
a good few of the scholars got interested in studies and 
investigations that have absolutely no Indian bearing. In other 
words, we have to proceed to the historical, philosophical, 
economic and political studies exactly in the spirit in which 
the archaeologists or rather the students of positive science have 
been attacking their problems ” (idem ; emphases added). The 
preceding lines bear an unmistakable evidence of Sarkar’s 
commitment to the positivist method in social sciences. 
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The way advocated by Sarkar in the early twenties for 
ensuring objectivity in studies in social sciences by the Indian 
students tallies, interestingly enough, with the recommendation 
by Srinivas in the following observation. “Some would argue 
that all understanding of another society is necessarily com- 
parative, in as much as an anthropologist understands the 
socie'y he is studying only by comparing and contrasting it 
with his own society, even though this comparison is never 
verbalized. When an anthropologist has made a field-study of 
a community, he has two communities to fall back upon, the 
one into which he is born and the other which he has studied. 
Gradually, as his acquaintance... with other societies increases, 
his approach becomes moiet ruly comparative. Without this, he 
fails to have sufficient detachment from his own society, or from 
the one in which he has carried out his fieldwork’’ ( Srinivas, 
1962 . 138 ; emphasis added). 

The foregoing discussion amply illustrates Sarkar’s involve- 
ment m developing the methodology of social sciences in this 
country. Maybe, he did not always succeed in delineating 
definite rules for studying historical phenomena or socio- 
cultural events and movements because of his wavering between 
an appreciation of the need for recognising the specificities of 
societies and cultures in history and the urge he felt for 
demonstrating generalisations about societies across time and 
space, or more precisely, the uniformities between the east and 
the west. But the fact dees not reduce the importance of 
Sarkar as a pioneer in methodological discourses in social 
science parlour in this country. 

Sarkar hailed the slow but steady development of a rew 
branch of studies, i. e., the one relating to the line arts, 
especially to paintings and sculpture though the signs of 
originality had been lacking and the science of aesthetics had 
not advanced in India of hi\ times in the same proportions as 
the creative experiments in the art world. He pointed out 
that “philology, anthropology and sociology are the three 
sciences that have long been awaiting a wide recognition 
among Indian scholars” (1922 : 331). 
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Though a few Indian students of philology had their 
training abroad and the Indian scholars had the knowledge of 
different Indo-Aryan languages and could compare the 
grammars of Greek, Latin, Sanskrit (and Persian), French and 
German, the comparative study of several non-Aryan langu- 
ages, say, Chinese and Arabic, together with that of Aryan 
groups was yet to start. “A school of philology worth the 
name cannot evolve in India unless the Sanskritist ( and 
Persianist) possesses command also over Arabic and Chinese, 
or the Arabist can handle with ease the Chinese and Sanskrit 
(and Persian) languages. Sanskrit, Arabic, and Chinese, this 
trio must have to be treated as an inseparable group by the 
rising linguists of India” (ibid. : 331). The social value of 
this “scientific trivium could hardly be overestimated. The 
Hindu-Moslem unity of which we hear so much these days can 
be founded only on such a synthetic ground-work of cons- 
cious cultural rapproachmcnt. Sanskrit-knowing Hindus 
must have to learn Arabic and Arabic-knowing Mussalmans 
must have to be proficient in Sanskrit. And since Chinese 
is partly also the language of Islam in the Far East no proper 
appraisal of Moslem civilization is possible to a student who 
is unfamiliar with that language” {idem). The Hindu 
University of Benares or the University of Calcutta ( where a 
philologist like A. Suhrawardy worked ) should, desired 
Sarkar, take the initiative in studies of “Moslem Achieve- 
ments in Mediaeval Culture” or Indo-Islamie philology, 
which might lead to a new Islamic renaissance. 

The wojk of the folklorists and collectors of legends and 
manuscripts, associated with Sahitya Parishats and Samme- 
lans ( literary academies and conferences /, during the first 
quarter of the twentieth century had, noted Sarkar, an 
important bearing on the development of anthropology in 
this country. Also, the merit ef one or two publications by 
Indian ethnologists was recognised by the scholars abroad. 
“But on the whole the scientific study of anthropology can- 
not be said to have begun in India” (ibid. : 332\ Even in the 
second decade of the century the subject did not get official 
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recognition from the Indian Universities. “But time has 
come,” wrote Sarkar in 1922, “when the under graduates 
should be taught to regard the investigations into the life 
and institutions of the Africans, American-Indians and the 
aboriginal tribes of India, Australia and the Polynesian 
Islands as an integral part of “general culture”. For the 
impact of anthropological researches on the approach to the 
problems of the human psyche , morals, religion, criminology, 
social behaviour, and inter-racial justice, in one woxd, on the 
entire science of civilization has been nothing short of i evolu- 
tionary” v idem ). 

Sociology too was not given a place as an independent 
discipline or “science” in the course of instruction by the Indian 
universities in general. But the “very fact that in India 
today there are at least one hundred propagandas from Andhra 
libraiy movement and Malabar women’s association to 
temperance-conference and depressed classes mission** should 
challenge the authorities of higher learning to create oppor- 
tunities for the scientific study not only of Indian institutions 
and mores but of all facts and theories bearing on social 
progress, social inheritance, social control and social service’’ 
( idem ). And, Sarkar tried in his own way to further the 
advancement of the said scientific i. e., sociological studies in 
this country. He envisioned a Calcutta school of sociology. 
So far an attempt has been made to give an idea of his 
understanding of the natuie of the discipline, the issues to be 
examined and methods to be followed there, and also of his 
efforts towards the development of the subject. More about 
the same in the chapter that follows. 
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CHAPTER IV 


EXPLORING SOCIOLOGY (I) 

To specify the floor and ceiling of sociology has always 
been a difficult task. It was more so in earlier days. The 
ramparts of sociology oftentimes appear to be indeterminate 
since the science of society is expected to deal wi!h almost 
any phenomenon that may occur in society. Diffeient socio- 
logists have tried to delimit the arena of sociology in different 
ways with varying degrees of success. It would be interesting 
for those who may engage in tracing the lines of develop- 
ment of the discipline in this country to examine how Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar, a pioneer in Sociology in India, tried to 
grapple with the problem. 

A reader of the first volume of the Positive Background of 
Hindu Sociology (vol. I) (1924) may feel bewildered with the 
plethora of data on ancient Indian Geography, E f hnology, 
Mineralogy, Botany, Zoology and Hindu Physiology, Biology, 
Mechanics, Acoustics, etc. The major portion of the woik is 
devoted to the aforementioned subjects and one may wonder 
as to why they should occupy the overwhelming bulk of a 
treatise on sociology. Sarkar himself sought to provide an 
answer to the puzzle. First, he described sociology as an 
“Architectonic” science and, secondly, he considered P.B.H.S. 
to be a prelude to Sukraniti which he iegarded as an important 
“Sanskrit work on Sociology” (1914a : ix). 

Sarkar tried to defend his view through a comparison of 
Sukra with Montesquieu. He cited the following remark of 
of Edward Dowden (in his History of French Literature ) about 
Montesquieu : “The scientific researches of his day attracted 
him ; investigating anatomy, botany, natural philosophy, the 
history of the earth, he came to see man as a portion of 
nature, or at least as a creature whose life is largely deter- 
mined by natural laws Nothing, however, interested him 

so much as the phenomena of human society. He had no 
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aptitude for metaphysical speculations : his feeling for art 
and literati re was defective” (cited in Sarkar, 1914a : 60). 
And, Sarkar immediately observed, “Exactly the same charac- 
ter-sketch would apply to the^Hindu sociologist Sukracharyya 
....The same non-metaphysical and pre-eminently human 
outlook, the same positive and scientific standpoint, the 
same comprehensiveness and encyclopaedic conception, the 
same aversion to literary and artistic flourish mark the 
intellectual framework of the authors of the Sukra cycle.” 
(1914a : 00). 

Both Espint des Lois of Montesquieu and the Sukraniti 
lacked the unity of a ruling idea, suffered from the deficiency in 
construction, in continuity and cohesion. The shortcomings 
remained probably because the minds of the authors were 
many-sided. But Montesquieu and Sukra had similar points 
of strength also. Montesquieu “led men to feel the greatness 
of the social institution” ( Dowdeu cited in Sarkar, op. 
cit. : 60). Sukraniti also proposed for itself the function 
of piescnbing rules for the promotion of human welfare, and 
the advancement of the irteiesfs of both commoners and kings. 
“The explanation of this stiength as well as weakness of the 
woik [i.e., Sukraniti] is”, observed Saikar, “to be sought in its 
very scope and province, wh. h .ae those of the ‘science of 
all sciences’, the ‘architectonic’ oi the dominant science, as 
Anstotle would call it. Sukraniti, as such a mastei-science, in 
order to fulfil its mission as a guide-pbil 'sopher-friend to every 
class of human beings, must survey the whole universe from 
the planet to the sea-gull, and the daffodil to the star”. And in 
the same bieath Sarkar added, “All the facts and phenomena 
of the mineral, vegetable and animal worlds have bearings 
on human life and social progress. Prot^'-sors of the ‘archiiec- 
tonic’ science, therefore, have need of them” (1914a : 61). 

Sarkar appxeciated the benefit of specialisation in the 
study of social and physical phenomena. But the progress of 
sciences in the acquisition ol mathematical accuracy “has”, 
Sarkar deploied, “necessarily deprived them of their realistic 
and concrete character” ( ibid. : 62 ). The limitations of 
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specialised sciences “in the framing of practical rules or duties 
of life are frankly admitted by the scholars of today. And 
since the science or sciences of society cannot avoid the task of 
providing solutions to practical problems of life, they can 
hardly ignore the example of Sukranifi wherein the emphasis 
on comprehensiveness is unmistakable. 

Two important features of this conception of sociology or 
science of society are : (1) Sociology will have the problem- 

solving capacity, and (2) it will, therefore, examine specific 
problems in relation to a great variety of other phenomena 
with which they are interconnected. The only trouble with 
this idea of the mode and province of sociology is that ove- 
emphasis on comprehensiveness may endlessly extend the 
horizons of sociology almost to the point of their complete 
obliteration. And Sarkar could never, it appears, get over 
the trouble. 

One obvious reason behind Sarkar’s elaborate presentation 
of the data on mineralogy, botany, zoology or other natural 
sciences was to give the readers some idea of the natural 
civilisation of the Hindus. 

Sarkar’s elaborate treatment of mineralogy and metallurgy 
of the Hindus and their use of precious metals and stones 
adroitly brought out many important truths like the follow- 
ing one about the Hindus of the yore : “They are sane men 
dealing with the world as it is, and have to reckon with 
the human passions as they aie. They therefore do not taboo 
wealth and enjoyments front their scheme of life, but try to 
regulate them as far necessary” (ibid. : 80). But his discur- 
sive treatment of the vast welter of facts of a most varied 
nature may make it difficult for the reader to discover such 
important truths about the Indian society and culture. 

The problem emanated perhaps from Sarkar’s bewilderment 
with what he described as “the hodge-podge like character of 
sociology” (1937 : 650). It is difficult to explain this perplexity 
in a scholar who was acutely aware of that sociology lay 
at the interstices of different branches of knowledge since each 
and every phenomenon of society has an interstitial character. 
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If the sidelines of sociology appeared to Sarkar to have 
a shifting character (ibid. : 651), it was all the more a 
reason why he should have applied greater rigors in depic- 
ting the boundaries and methods of sociology. He did not 
do that. In his interesting narrative of the development of 
sociology in India (1937 : 650-659), Sarkar observed that 
many intellectuals in India carried out important studies 
about the nature of Indian society and culture. They were 
“genuine sociologists” (ibid.: 651). “In the India of those 
days students of history, philosophy, psychology, ethics, 
Metaphysics, law, marriage, property, aesthetics, myths, civi- 
lization, literature, and what not were. ..dealing with sociology 
or rather its data in a more or less unconscious manner. 
Those were , however, primitive conditions , — a state of things 
in which sociology was not yet differentiated in category or 
content from the sister disciplines” ( idem ; emphases added ). 
Did sociology in india mature from these “piimitive condi- 
tions” or pre-sociology or proto-sociology stage to a moie 
developed and defined branch of knowledge in 1917 when “the 
category ‘sociology’ officially invaded the academic atmos- 
phere in Calcutta and it came to stay” (ibid. : 653) ? One 
would hardly get any answer from Sarkar. 

Even two decades after 1917 Sarkar did not find any need 
to distinguish between social thought and sociology 
(cf. Sarkar 1937 a). Modern sociology rests, however, upon 
a fairly clear distinction “between social thought— the history 
of which is co-terminous with the history of humanity— and 
sociological analysis” (Bottomore and Nisbet, 1979 : viii). 
Sociological analysis is a systematic form of inquiry with a 
distinctive, though varied, array of concepts and methods of 
research into the nature of social reality. Social thought is 
more generic than sociological endeavour and may contain 
any kind of speculation about society. It is rather a break 
in social thought, rightly observed Bottomore and Nisbet, 
which produced sociology and it was certainly the product of 
many influences, “but one of its most important features 
was undoubtedly the new and more precise conception of 
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‘society* as an object of study, clearly distinguished from the 
state and political regime in general, as well from a vague 
universal history of mankind and from the particular histories 
of ‘peoples’, ‘states' or ‘civilisations’. The idea of ‘society’ was 
elaborated in analysis of social structure, social systems and 
social institutions which formed the central core of socio- 
logical theory at least from Marx onward and all the 

diverse schools of thought are so many attempts to define 
the elements of social structure—” ( idem ). 

Maybe, Sarkar’s perpetual fear of constriction of indi- 
vidual freedon by society or collectivity of any from stood in 
the way of an adequate emphasis by him on the analysis of 
the nature of society or social structure and the specific 
method of doing it. His overenthusiasm, on the other hand, 
over ‘‘injecting into the mileu of modern sociological discipline 
strong doses of the historic sense and Asian data as well as 
genuine comparative methodology” (Sarkar, 1937 : 654) led to 
his failure in drawing the lines between history and sociology 
and between social thought and sociological inquiry. Sarkar 
completely ignored in the second edition of PBHS (1937a) Ike 
notes of caution he himself uttered in the earlier edition of 
the work against the treatment of treatises like Manu Samhita 
as sociological literature ( 1921 : 161, 163, 169, 171, 173 ). 
The fact becomes intriguing particularly in view of Sarkar’s 
increasing familiarity over the years ( between 1914 and 1937) 
with the works of the masters of sociological thought in the 
west. He was one of the pioneers in Indian sociology who 
offered a critique of the contributions of the European 
masters in sociology and their American collaborators. 

II 

Since Benoy Kumar Sarkar grew up in the ambience of 
positivism (sup. ch. II. s. VI), it v.as quite natural that Auguste 
Comte and his positivism would influence his ideas. Sarkar’s 
reaction to the ideas of this master of sociological thought 
was not. of course, one of enchantment and unmixed admira- 
tion. The word, “positivism”, was borrowed by him from 
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Comte to describe the values and ways of life of the Hindus 
of the past. But he did not accept the entire gamut of meaning 
of the term as understood by Comte and he gave reasons for 
his rejection of parts of Comte’s ideas. 

It appeared interesting to Sarkar that the categoiy of 
of sociology came to be recognised for the first time only in 
1842, with Comte's invention of the term, though ‘“all the 
eponymous heroes of mankind” have contributed since lime 
immemorial to the development of multiform social institu- 
tions and the vast body of theories” about them. And it 
was unitelligible to him why Comte, and not Herder, should he 
consideted the starting point of modern sociology. The 
coinage ot the word, Sociology, does not constitute a domi- 
nant title to the lathering of a science (1941 : 518). The 
enormous changes in the nature and province of sociology 
since the days of Comte made the affinity between the Comtean 
system and modern sociology very weak and feeble , the latter 
became qualitatively different from the former. 

If Comte, Spencer and Schaffie were mentioned as “classi- 
cal sociologists”, the practitioners oi the science in the days 
ot Sarkar should, he thought, be described as professors of a 
“New Sociology”. The thinkers of the hist group belonged 
to ‘what the Italian sociologist Carli in Le Tiorie Socio- 
lovchc c ills the historico-encyclopacdic school’' f 1 936 : 4 ). 
They attempted at e>cplaining his'ory, tracing the processes 
of evolwion and offered suggestions also regarding the futuie 
lines of advance. On >be other hand, the founders of “New 
,*oci 'logy”, vi/, Tunnies, Tarde, Durkheim and Simmel, were 
interested in the analysis of “forces, processes, groups and 
jelation>’’ {idem). The American and British sociologists like 
S tall Giddings, Russ, Wallas McDougall, Cooley, Ellwood 
also belonged to “this class which is generally known as 
the school of ‘analytical’ or ‘formal’ sociology. The first 
or the classical type may also be aptly described as culture- 
sociology” (ibid. : 5'. Though Sarkar’s description of all the 
important sociologists after Comte, Spencer, and Schaffie 
under the rubric of analytical or formal school is untenable. 
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bis overall assessment of Comte’s position in modern sociology 
is not totally incorrect. 

Comte was, according to Sarkar, just a “poly-historian’' 
like many other poly-historians of the period from 1750 to 
1850. He dealt with world history, “the history not so much 
of facts as of ideas, sciences, and cultures. The liaison between 
the historical philosophy, culture-history or philosophical 
historp of Comte and sociological science of today which seeks 
to specialize in sociation, social processes, social forms and 
inter-relations between the processes and/or forms is very 
thin” ( 1941 : 518 ). Again, what kind of historical analysis 
was it ? Comte’s analysis of the mental stages in evolation 
or the ages of human mind is not substantiated by facts or 
logic. It is not possible to demonstrate any stage which is 
characterized by the exclusive reign of imagination, or ex- 
perience or reason respectively. “Nor is it demonstrable 
anthropologically or psychologically that imagination belongs 
to the primitive mind and precedes ratiocination or concrete 
experience” ( 1936 : 2 ). Then, Sarkar agreed with Reae 
Worms that Comte’s intellectual or scientific interpretation of 
history was as one sided and, therefore, as fallacious as the 
“economic interpretation” of history by Marx. Further, Comte 
was viewed by Sarkar to be a finalist like Hegel and Marx. 

Hegel and Marx respectively advanced a theory of Progress 
which postulated, according to Sarkar, the last stage of 
perfectibility, which was farthest removed from Sarkai’s idea 
of ever-continuing progress of the human race. “Nor is 
Comte's position acceptable. His three stages as indicated in 
Couvs de Philosophic Positive (1830-42) are, after all, Hegelian 
in form, although not in dialectic. And his third stage, — 
positivism, — is, as he believes, the ultimate condition of 
human intelligence and human bliss” ( 1941 : 520 \ Comte 
believed like Hegel that the last or highest, “ — his positive’ 
stage, — has already arrived. Comtism is finalism alleged to 
be tactually achieved by mankind’’ ( idem ). 

Sarkar recognised, of course, Comte as an intellectual 
leader of the nineteenth century whose Le Systcmede Politique 
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Positive was an epoch-making work. Comte’s essay was 
published when he was only 24 years old and Sarkar found 
in this event a concrete example of his thesis that the creative 
energy and vision belongs mainly to the youth whose function 
in his'ory has boen to “demolish the region, the milieu , the 
society, the tradition, and the epoch” ( ibid. : 651 ). 

Then, Sarkar noticed an affinity between M ,nu’s ideas of 
Maha-yajnas and Rinas and the notion of Dette Sociale in 
French thought fiom Comte to Bougie. Ceitam aspects of 
“modern Fiench philosophy of solidaiism” were found by 
him to be ideologically connected with the old Hindu 
doctrines of yegna and rina. “And this linking is perhaps 
due to the direct drawing by CeKstin B >uglc ( 1870-1940 ) 
upon the Hindu sources” ( ibid. : 364 ). 

The idea of reciprocal relations between individuals consti- 
tutes the foundation of Bougie’s solidaristic philosophy. This 
positive fact of reciprocity or interdepender.ee of individuals 
underlay t’^e categories of “quasi-contract’ and social 
“debt” in BougK’j, Le Solidarisme. And Bough' might have, 
surmised Saikar, derived the idea of social debt in the milieu 
of his Indological studies in connection with Ls sens sur le 
regime des castes ( Paris, 1908 ). 

“The idea of rina or debt ij”, Sarkar pointed out, “the 
most chaiacteristic contribution of Hindu social philosophy. 
It is no less prominent in the atmosphere than the doctrine 
of duty or quasi-debt in the analysis of vijnas. The sacrifices, 
duties and debts constitute one socio-moral complex in the 
Hindu pattern. It is as a born debtor to Nature, man and 
the world that the householder is taught to behave every day. 
The round of daily duties prescribed for him is calculated 
virtually to rendei him an embodiment of solidary sme social ” 
( ibid. • 364 ). 

Sarkar was, as the paragraph above shows, perspicacous 
enough to discover the meaning of the yajnas, rinas, and 
acharas of the Hindus, the fundamental value system under- 
lying them. But his cra/e for lmding an analogy or replica 
of every element of Hindu culture and society in the occiden- 
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tal systems made him give up the task of highligting the 
specificity of the Hindu culture and digres, rather, dabble, in 
demonstrating its similarities with other cultures. The pre- 
valence in France of the Hindu doctrine of rina as social debt 
could be, he showed, traced back to the authorities older than 
Bougie. In La Solidarite' ( Paris 1932, chapter VI, pp 19, 
109-122, 137 ) Charles Gide ( 1847-1932 ), the exponent of 
cooperation, enunciated the theory of quasi-contract in the 
context of solidaiity, or sohdarism as delte sociale. Gide 
recorded the origin of the phrase with Gambetta, the 
statesman, who had used it in the course of a speech in 
April 1870. ‘ Comte is likewise quoted by Gidp as saying, 

* Nous missom charge's d' obligations de toulcs sortes envers 
la socie'te, ( We aie born burdened with debts of all sorts to 
the society )” (ibid. : 365 . The statement is “almost a literal 
translation of a vedic passage", i.e., an enunciation in the 
Taittiriya So mbit a (VI, iii, 10, 5) which runs as follows : 
Jayamano vai brahmanastrihhir rinava jayate ( i.e.. As soon as 
a Brahman is born he is indebted in three ways, namely, - (1)* 
to the devas ( gods ), the rishis ( sages ) and (3) the pit r is 
( ancestors ) ; cited and explained in Saikar, 1941 : 361 and 
365). In a similar vein Le on Bourgeois, a leader of the 
radical-socialist party, too observed that everybody is at 
birth saddled with a debt towards the society ( tout homme on 
naissant est grave : d une di tto vis-ao-vis de la socite' ). The 
debt is to be paid by the privileged ( les privilo'gie’s de la 
naissance ) in society to the disinherited ( deshe rites). 
Sarkar thus discovered the “self-evident”, “fundamental ideo- 
logical identities between the ancient Hindu doctrine of 
rna and the modern French theory of dottle sociale or quasi- 
contract from Comte to Bougie. The modernizations intro- 
duced by Le'on Bourgeois are no less obvious. Some day 
it may be possible for orientalists to detect the influences 
exerted on Comte and Le'on Bourgeois by the Indological 
researches of lo ntonde savant francais in the nineteenth cen- 
tury” ( ibid. : 366 ). 

The section may be closed most appropriately with the 
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following succinct statement made by Sarkar about Comte in 
a footnote to his VTSP • “The word ‘positive’ in my Positive 
Background, be it noted en passant, implies objective, factual, 
materialistic, secular and worldly, as contrasted with subjec- 
tive, idealistic, mystical or transcendental. Its ideological 
associations with Comte are obvious. But I have never 
accepted Comte’s sociology of the three stages. Nor does mv 
use of the category, positive, automatically imply au affilia- 
tion with the Comtist leligious or moral propaganda, what- 
ever it be. Be it recalled, however, that Comtist positivism 
and social service was accepted by Bankim Chatterji, as 
equivalent to Hinduism (Supra, pp. 356-359 >” ( ibid. 661. the 
t. n. started at 659 ). 


Ill 

If Comte suggested the idea of finality in his vision of the 
positive stage and was, therefore, unacceptable to Sarkar, the 
latter noticed with relief that there were students of “modern 
1 lench sociology” who highlighted the “indefinite and eternal 
Jiaracer of creativities, inventions and piogress” (1941 : 520). 
Foi example, the “ceaseless and continuous seiies ofiepeti- 
tion (imitation' 1 — opposition —adaptation triad is the con- 
clusion of the sociology of Gabriel Torde (1843-1904 ”. 
Sutkar commended Taide for two leasons. First, theie was 
no ‘finality* m Tarde’s thesis of creative inventions and assimi- 
lative adaptations. Secondly, though Tarde od not seem to 
attach due importance to opposition ( war, competition, and 
discussion ), he stie»sed the role of individual in progress. 
And, because of the latter reason, “my sympathies”, observed 
Saikar, “are more with his sociology than with that of anti- 
Tardean Durkheim, who is responsible ioi the ‘society-cult’ ” 
ibid. : 521). Sarkar’s exclusive attention to individual freedom 
and enterprise was responsible for his ciitical, rather, negative, 
attitude to Durkheim. “In the general psychological contro- 
versy about the ‘inventive’ individual of Gabnel Tarde (1842- 
1904) vs. the contruinte ( coercion, control or compulsion) 
sotiale of Emile Durkheim (1958-1917) on the questions bear- 
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ing on personality, creativity and progress my position is in 
the main that of the former, as often indicated in the present 
study ( i.e. VTSP ). The individual selects and rejects” (1941 : 
448 ). One might expect a more balanced view of Durkbeim 
from Sarkar in view of the latter’s familiarity with some major 
works by Durkheim. 

Durkheira’s prominence in sociology or social philosophy 
was duly recognised by Sarkar in VTSP. His review of 
Schalile’s “Biu and Leben des Sozialen Korpers in the 
Revue Philosophique (1889) was deemed to be the first expres- 
sion of ( his ] dominant ideas’’ and an illustration of the fact 
that youth was the progenitor of original ideas ( ibid. : 653- 
655 ). Sarkar’s aphoristic evaluation of Duikheim’s essay 
was more or less correct. The essay was the first systematic 
expression of Durkheim’s ideas about the nature of society 
and sociology. In course of this review Durkheim declared, 
“Sociology has now emerged from the heroic age. ..Let it 
establish itself, become organized, draw up its programme 
and specify its method” ( Quoted in Lukes, 1975 : 85 >. “To 
these tasks he henceforth applied himseli” ( Lukes, 1975 : 85 \ 
In 1928, Sarkar recorded Durkheim’s contribution in the 
following manner: “1895. Durkheim (1858-1917 ), Les 
regies de la methodc sociologique (Rules of Siciological 
Method ), De la division du travail social ( Division of social 
laboun. 1893 : Social homogeneity precedes hetei ogeneity and 
creates it because of (i) the struggle for existence and (ip the 
division of labour. At first there is no individual but a com- 
mon consciousness, social representations and institutions 
dominating the individual. He propounds the idea of pro- 
fessional groups or associations. The intensity of punishment 
increases according as the society is less elevated and as the 
central power is more absolute. Restraint on personal 
liberty ( i.e., imprisonment) for varying pe iods according to 
the gravity of the crime is becoming the normal type of 
punishment, says he....”(99-100). Sarkar reterred to Durkheim' s 
Contribution to Sociological Theory ( New York, 1915 ) by 
Gehlke in connection with this sketchy presentation of the 
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salient points in Durkheim’s thought. He repeatedly and agree- 
ably cited Durkheim’s views on professional associations. 
Nonetheless, he kept on harping on his disagreement with 
Durkheim’s views on the importance of collective life. 

Though Saikar had ever been eager to demonstrate his 
difference from Durkheim, his ideas on the influence of the 
milieu of an individual on his personality had a striking simi- 
larity with those of Durkheim. Criticising the scholars who 
s'.ie ; sed the transcendental and other-worldly elements in the 
Hindu culture, he wrote in the Foreword to the first volume ot 
the PBHS, "This mass of metaphysical lore requires, in 
faa, to be regarded as the ‘criticism’ as Matthew Arnold 
would say, of Indian ‘life’ and its problem and achieve- 
ments. The transcendental speculation has to be understood 
and explained with reference to the milieu and environment 
according to the philosophico-co nparative methods followed 
in the Schools of Literary Studies founded by such critics as 
Taine, Edmond Scherer, Sainte Beuve and Dowden’’ (1914 
a : >iii). In order to tackle the problem of deciding as to 
whether a Sanskrit treatise like Sukraniti was the product 
of one author, or of a particular age, or whether it reflec- 
tci at all the rcjl state of affairs or projected merely an 
id.*a! state of things and relations he suggested, “The Time- 
Spirit and the Place-Spirit are too powerful to be ignored 
by human genius even if it consciously attempt it. The 
social environment and physical surroum : ngs — both the 
aspects of the gieat envelope of man — cannot but leave 
their marks upon his intellectual consciousness and literary 
activities of any considerable magnitude ...» therefore, ...we 
propose to investigate all the social and physical influences 
that are likely to have contributed to the making ol Sukra- 
niti..'* ( ibid. : 2-3 ). The Durkheimean strain in the 
p:eceding observations of Sarkar becomes obvious, if they are 
compared with the French scholar’s views on the interaction 
of the individual and his milieu ( cf. sup. 19-20). 

In Book II (Part 1) of PBHS (1921) Sarkar referred to 
Durkheim’s concept of groupes professionneh in his discus- 
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sions of the samuhas (corporate bodies) and srenis (corpora- 
tions) of ancient and mediaeval India. He vehemently 
opposed the idea that the people of the orient (particularly 
of ancient and mediaeval India) understood the language 
of despotic rule only and lacked in the ability and initia- 
tive for collective organisation of their efforts. Different 
types of corporate bodies, samuhas and srenis. which 
operated in the spheres of religion, production including 
crafts and ‘industry’, trade and commerce, secret organi- 
sations of revolutionary activities, etc., of the Indians of 
of earlier times were referred to in this connection (Sarkar 
1921 : 58 & 96-99). Also, there were srenis of musicians or 
money lenders (the S ukranili). These “oriental semi-sovereign 
samuhas, i.e. corporate bodies, the group-persons of Gierke, 
or groupes professionnels' of Durkheim” had almost a similar 
relation with the state as the ‘gild merchants’ and ‘craft 
gilds’ of Medieval Europe with the borough administration 
of the localities wherein they operated or with the feudal 
barons, or with the king himself (ibid. : 59 ) 

The Sukraniti hinted at a large number of guilds operat- 
ing in the social and economic sphere. And it explicitly 
advised the legislator to lay down the principles according 
to which the disputes arising within and among these “group 
persons’’ would be settled. The legislator should, for 
example, see that no evidence from a person prejudiced 
against a sreni or varga be entertained in any dispute 
against it. “Sukra’s solicitation for the ‘interest groups’, 
the ‘groupes professionnels’ of Durkheim, is thus quite clear” 
(ibid. : 98). 

Also. Sukra’s “conception of the functional organisation 
of society’’ led him to plead for the srenis a substantial 
share in the political administration of the state. The state 
in the Sukraniti would thus resolve itself by this process 
virtually into an association of imperia in imperio , i.e., a 
union of lesser corporations. “Like Althresius, S’ukra may 
then be regarded as an exponent of the decentralized state, 
embodying the principle of functional sva-raja (self-rule) 
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which-was a fact of medieval Fur-Asian polity and has 
obtained forceful advocacy over again in recent limes, in 
the theories of Gumplowicz, Ratzenhofer, Durkheim and 
Duguit...” (idem). 

Whether Sarkar was justified in reading the modern ideas 
about the state and the limitations on centralised state-power 
in the Sukraniti is a different question. But the passages 
above clearly indicate his awareness of Durkheim's appre- 
ciation of the role of professional bodies or guilds as countei- 
vailing forces to an omnipotent and omnipresent state. Both 
Sarka and Durkheim weie plural ists. 

The French master recognised the role of political 
society or state in the west in creating the idea of positive 
rights of the individual and a spheie of freedom unknown 
to simple societies. At the :ame time he was alive to the 
danger that a “society composed of an infinite number of 
unorganized individuals, that a hypertrophied State is forced 
to oppiess and contain, constitutes a veritable sociological 
monstrosity. For collective activity is always too complex to 
be able to be expressed through the single and unique organ 
of the State. Moreover, the State is too re note from indivi- 
duals.... Where the Slate is the only environment in which 
men can live communal lives, they inevitably lose contact, 
become detached, and thus so iety disintegrates’' (Durkheim, 
1964:28. As a remedy against it, Durkheim underlined 
the role of a vast range ol secondai ■' groups, between the 
state and the individuals, attracting the individuals strongly in 
their sphere of action and thus into the current of social life. 
Indeed, as a society expands, the ‘formation of secondary 
groups... is bound to occur, foi in a great society there arc 
always particular local or professional interests which tend 
naturally to bring together those people ,\ith whom they are 
concerned. There we have the very stuff of associations of 
a special kind, of guild>, of coteries of every variety-” 
i Durkheim, 1957 : 62). 

There is, of course, the risk that each such group, 
“tightly enclosing the individuals of wtich it was made up, 
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would hinder their development” (ibid. : 61) and “will try 
to swallow up its members” (ibid. : 62), and would ultimately 
challenge the authority of the State, if there is no power to 
offset or neutralize its overriding power over its constituents. 
Herein comes the role of the State. It has, on the one hand, to 
keep these groups in a balance and, on the other, to defend 
the rights of the individuals against the groups in its own 
interest as well as by way of performing its duties towards 
the citizens. “It will be argued”, wrote Durkheim, “might 
not the State in turn become despotic ? Undoubtedly, pro- 
vided theie were nothing to counter that trend The 

inference to be drawn from this comment - -is simply that if 
that collective foice, the State, is to He the liberator of the 
individual, it has itself the need of counter-balance ; it must 
be restrained by other colleciive forces, that is hv those 
secondary groups-*-. It is not a good thing for the groups 
to stand alone, r.evei theless they have to exist. And it is 
out of this conflict of social foice-, that individual liberties 
are born (ibid. : 63). 

Duikheim’s concern with the liberties and rights of the 
individual is pronounced in his analysis p esented abe\e. 
The failure ol Saikar in propeily appreciating and elaborat- 
ing the idea of “pluialism and decentralisation” in Dur- 
kheim’s thought appears a bit strange in the context of his 
initial recognition of the same in Duikheim’s views of the 
role of groupes proiessionnela vis-a-vis the slate when he 
compaied Sukra wiih the French sociologist. Also in 1928 
by way of summarizing the ideas in Bougie’s Le Solidarisme 
he observed that the nineteenth century saw the emergences 
of a new type of individualism which was “pos tively anti- 
statal” and was exemplied in the administrative nihilism of 
Spencer, the anarchistic individualism of Ssirner and the 
“anti-democratic immoral ism” of Niet/sche. “It is against 
this type of individualism that ‘solidarism’ ikes to preach 
the cult of ‘mutual aid', 'oocial life’, ‘social dependence’, 
etc. But the dignity of the individual is maintained intact, 
e.g., in the *liberalist’ thoughts of Taine, Faguet, Buisson 
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and Durkheim, who, although attaching value to the society 
and social influences bring the world * back to individualism ’ ” 

< Sarkar, 1928 : 166 ; emphasis added). In spite of the fore- 
going observation, Sarkar repeatedly charged Durkheim with 
the propagation of “society-cult” or the idea of “domina- 
tion of sociale contrain’e (compulsion or testraint)*’ o\er 
“cieutive individualism”. We read, of course, “To avoid 
misunderstanding” it requires to be added even at the risk 
of repetition that creative individualism is by no means 
opposed to the every item of Murx and Marxism or Dur- 
kheim and Durkheimean sociology...” (Sark ir. 19-11 t 131'. 
Indeed, a third important area of ag! cement between Sarkar 
and DuTklicim could easily be discovered m the former's 
analysis of the “functions” ot the samskaras and acharas of 
the Hindus. 

The Hindu Samskaras seise, according to Saikar, (l 1 
to break the monotony of li r e (ibid. . 3 -17], (2) promote 

“co-opc ative creativity’’ (ibid.: 348), '3' cnsu.e “co-opera- 
tion between men and women on a common platform" 
(idem), and enable “the household to live a somewhat 
cnlaiged 1 1 1 e” {idem) in the midst of invited relative, and 
hierd., who of.en behave a.> “actual pat icipants, colla- 
l-oi at rs and colleagues"’ (ibid. 319). The ceremonies 
associated with these sanskaras ’bid in -he li f st place, 
“seasonal and regular chances lor cutnaraderi or reunion 
with the members of the family, gotia (sib and caste, i.e., 
those who may be said to constitute the Ck.mcinschalt (com- 
munity! ol Tbnnies” {idem). Secondly, the village or the 
town, i e.. the SiedlungsgtbiUc of von Wiete, “gets the same 
chances of mixing itself up in familis»ic affuiis. The Ge!>el- 
lschaft (society) is thus brought into intimate liczichung 
(relation) with the community” 'idem), lie ten samskaras 
constitute, so to say, a senes of interhuman relations nurtur- 
ing the human personality through the interactions between 
the individual and the social forces, which have, as if, been 
planned in a goalful manner. 

“The function of the samskaras as embodied in each and 
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every aspect noted above is", wrote Sarkar in a distinctly 
Durkheimean vein, “ fundamentally solidaristic. The indivi- 
dual is perpetually enabled to feel because of the processes 
involved in the samskara pattern that he or she is not 
alone on earth. The group consciousness of all patterns 
becomes habitual. The family-consciousness, the sib-con- 
sciousness, the caste-consciousness, on the one side, as well 
as the territorial, i.e. , lural (urban) consciousness and the 
still larger Gesellschaft (society or world) consciousness 
grow into the individual’s life as almost a second nature. 
All these kinds of group-consciousness are evidently richer 
and more diversified as life-making agencies than Giddings’s 
ultra-simple ‘consciousness of kind’. The individual is nor 
made to feel exclusively his or her dependence on the diverse 
gioups. The individual’s own responsibilities and duties in 
the life of the community and society are likewise estab- 
lished through active participation. The mutuality of fun- 
ctions, — ‘interp.-ndence’ [sic] in life’s interests, — is consci- 
ously as well as unconsciously recognized as the founda- 
tion of the social pattern as organized by the samskaras. 
The social homogenity of Durkheim's De la division da 
travail social (1893) is well illustrated in these customs 
although not necessarily his contrainte sociale (social restraint 
or compulsion;” (ibid. : 349-50). 

“Sociologically, it should be," continued Sarkar, "more 
scientific to admit that contrainte sociale is, after al?, a 
reality to a certain extent in every social pattern. Once 
we exclude the monistic compulsion as formulated by 
Durkheira we can leasonably accept the proposition that 
the contrainte as embodied in the Hindu samskaras is more 
or le.ss akin to the compulsion of unnamed but factually 
existent samskaras that govern the social polity of the 
Jews and Christians of Eur-America" (ibid. : 35'J). 

Sarkar declared, as if in tune with Durkheim, that 
“the social appeals of samskaras are universal" (idem). For 
the samskaras are valuable social forces that act as cement- 
ing bonds between the members of “the blood-pattern or 
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the locality-pattern’’ {idem). The series of domestic festi- 
vities marking the pre-natal stage, infancy, adolescence, 
youth, manhood, old age and the “post-mortem” state, obser- 
ved in the social pattern of modern Lur-America, is but a 
manifestation of what aie considered samskaras in the Hindu 
culture. It is no wonder that the Jews and Christians 
scarcely have any difficulty in getting “acculturated to” 
and assimilating them as integral parts of their life from 
season to season. And, theie is thus hardly any justifica- 
tion for viewing the hold of the samskaras on the Hindu lile 
‘ as a mark of despotism ol the old in a sinister sense” 
(ibid.: 351). The samskaras can maintain their existence 
“without much interfering with the social mobility of the 
individuals and groups while on the contrary enriching it 
w'ith recreations, aesthetic pleasures and social joys’ {idem). 
What is true of the samskaras of the Hindus is equally 
applicable to the Sitten and more s o! the Indian Muslims 
since both the Hindu and the Moslem samskaras and 
acharas go back to the pre- Hindu 01 non-Hindu and the 
pre-Muslim aboriginals of Bengal as of the rest of India and 

have, therefore, much in common. 

In spite of the above similarities between Durkheim and 
himself Sarkar was hyper-critical ol the “society-cult of 
Durkheim. The Marxists errej in believing that the indivi- 
dual is perpetually at the mercy of the economic forces. 
“Similarly, the individual cannot be postulated to be in- 
variably dominated by the society as Durkheim suggests 
in Re'gles de la methode sociologique (1904) and Formes 
e'le'mentaires de la vie rchgieuse (1912. The society itself can 
be moulded, reshaped and transformed by the individual. 
There is a mutual determinism between the two. The creati- 
vity of the individual,— his creative \ ill and intelligence, 
—is a force like other forces. The doctrine of intelligence 
as a force among, similar to and co-ordinate with other 
forces is thus calculated to counteract the all-too domi- 
nant economic monism of Marx as much as the Durkheimian 
monistic society-cult” (1941 : 127). Economic circumstances 
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do furnish some of the environmental or social agencies. 
“But the creative individual’s liberty of choice and freedom 
of action must not be ignored as a matter of course” 
(ibid. : 128). One thus finds an element of voluntarism in 
Sarkar’s ideas about the individual in society. “It is 
because of the creativity of the individual, the intelligence 
of man as the Kantian ‘inoral person’, that we are in 
sympathy with V impulsion vinlc which used to be stressed 
by Espinas” and which bore a close affinity with “Bergson's 
elan vital ” {idem). This impulsion creates, according *o 
Sarkar, stir and turmoil in the individual and gives bir ! h 
to the ideil that is independent of the society, the environ- 
ment, the “so-called objective circumstance*’’. and contri- 
butes to a certain extent to the very orig'n of the reality . 
“The individual and the intelligence are to be claimed as 
independent (although not exclusive) factors in social meta- 
bolism. It is not fatally subject to the domination .>f 
social contrainte (compulsion or test rain t'. This pas>t\>n 
should appear to be positively anti-Duikheimian” (ibid. : 
128-129). 

This anti-Durkhemian stance sti oj in the svav of a coriect 
evaluation of Dnrkheim's ideas bv Saika-. It si* time* landed 
him in confusion and self-contradiction. For example 
in Creative India (1937) Sarkar proudly demonstrated the 
crea'ivity of the folk-mind of Bengal in different realms 
including the religious beliefs and p uciices and devotional 
poems and stories, songs and saying* (say. for example, 
those of Ramaprasada and Ramakrishna ). All these expres- 
sions of the religious lore of the lay people paid greater 
attention to the "innei-self” of the devotee than to the 
rbuals and pilgrimages and all the external paraphernalia 
of religious life. “It is this type of positivism as unbodied 
in attention to individual character that is the most marked 
feature of Hindu folk-morality” (ibid. : 316 , emphasis added 
to highlight a new meaning given to po-itivism by Sarkar). 
This “indifferennsm to external*” as well as the toleration of 
different forms of religion and diverse faiths prevented. 
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according to Sarkar, the conquest of the Hindus by the 
other faiths/ And, despite “the thousand and one rites and 
ceremonies attended with folk-religion or folk-religions of 
the Hindus the unity of the God-head furnishes the bedrock 
of popular intelligence and ‘collective conscience’ as under- 
stcod by Durkheim, Lt-vy-Bruhl and Bougie” (ibid. : 317). 
The external appearance of the legion ot gods and god- 
desses and medley of rituals and ceiemonie, should not, 
Sarkar further pointed out, blind one to the genuine literary 
quality of the folk-poesy and other forms of devotional 
literature of the bhakti and sakti cults and the highly crea- 
tive imagination of their composers. “Indeed, the gods and 
goddesses themselves are to be treated cs hut the 'creations' or 
' inventions' of these poets, representing as they do the folk-con- 
sciousness , the conscience collective, to use an expression of 
Durkheim , or rather the constructive capacities of folk-imagina- 
tion" (ibid. • 357-58 ; emphases save that on ‘consience 

collective’ added). One finds here an endorsement of the 
Durkheimian interpretation of religion. But only after two 
pages Satkar observed that the ever new interpretation of 
the importance and activities of the old deities and heroes 
us well as the invention of new gods and goddesses and 
eponymous figures in each generation is due to the fact that 
it * is not the Environment or the Society -cult of Durkheim 
that has dominated the Hindu life” (ibid. : 360). This obser- 
vation is sadly eaough, a flat contiadiction of Sarkar ’s 
eailier remarks about Durkheim and his notion of “collective 
conscience” and exposes a serious gap in his understanding 
of the ideas of the French sociologist. 

Sarkar could not be criticised if he found it difficult to 
accept the “somewhat liberal interpretation of contrainte 
as simple regulation” which was offered by Alpert in his 
Emile Durkheim and His Sociology (New York, 1939, pp. 
190-193). For, this would “deprive Durkheim of the 
strength of his thesis which is intended to exhibit the 
society as a sanction” (Sarkar, 1941 : 344, f.n. 3). But he 
appeared somewhat glib in invoking Durkheim and his 
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'“conlfainte sociale” or sociology of religion in accounting 
for the inability of Euro-American scholars to protest 
against “race- prejudice” (ibid- : 268) or in criticising what he 
thought to be misleading religio-theological interpreation of 
literature by the historians of liteature in vernaculars of 
peoples in different parts of India when the latter tried to 
explain its development in term, of competing socio-religious 
systems (1937 : 345). 

Benoy Kumar was out and out an individualist. Spranger’s 
doctrine of “the inner powers of the individual” or his 
dictum — “one’:, own form, individuality,” William Hock ing’s 
idea of “the incompressible individual’’ or the inherent 
rights of man as individual, or lliushofer's rejection of 
“the mechanical subjection of the will to the forces of 
space” and his unequivocal appreciation of the mastery of 
man and his will over thc-,3 forces were quite acceptable 
to Sarkar, the champion ot creative individualism. He 
was ever critical of those who sough: to empbasi/c the im- 
portance of society or phenomena of collective life since 
he read in such attempts a te idency to undermine the 
role and dignity of individual in human history. Bhudev 
Mukherjee, a Bcngali-proto-sociol >gist of the nineteenth 
century was called by him "an exponent of the doctrine 
of the society as a mighty power” (ibid. : 130). Similarly, 
Ramendra Sundar Trivedi 1 1 864-1922’'. another notable 
Bengali proto-sociologist, was characterized “somewhat as a 
societarian rather as an individualist’' [idem). The dignity 
of the tradition, the folkw-ays and the mores was upheld 
by both. But Sarkar's conceptions, of culture, social meta- 
bolism, transformition or progress “cannot, generally speaking, 
be on the side Bhudev Mukherjee or Trivedi, although 
both are highly substantial in many respects and often very 
reasonable’’ (ib»d. : 130-131). He at the same time declared 
his “ideological afliliationss with Rabindranath Tagore, “the 
sturdy individualist and embodiment of liberty” in all his 
essays as well as with Vivekananda, “the exponent of the 
Upanishadic ideals of moral autonomy and spiritual autarchy 
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for all modern individuals and societies and also with 
Aurobindo, the bard of the ‘‘all-conquering might of perso- 
nality and “ihe majesty of the individual" (ibid. . 131). 
Thus, the dignity of the individual as ‘a creative agent in social 
metabolism, cultural transformation has been systematically 
upheld m this woik [VTSPJ as against the social de ei- 
minism of Marx and Durktieim" tjbid. : 46o . In his essay 
••Sociology of Cieative Disequilibrium in Education’ in the 
Calcutta Review (July, 1940. Sarkar announced that “self- 
help, self-direction, individual initiative and individual c,ea- 
tiveness” constitued "the basic foundation of freedom, 
democracy and socialism in education and culture as in 
politics’’. He avened, "creative individuals n is the fr'c 
blood of my man as a moial agent’’. 

Progress is. according to Sarkar. by no means a mechanical 
senes of rational-irrational, dhanna-adharma or good-evil 
complexes automatically following a course of succession. 
"At every stage or step, nay, at cvei v moment there is the 
play of the intelligence, emotion and will of man. This 
•ntelligence, emotion and will is free, in so lai as anything 
human can ever be free. The choice made by the self-deter- 
mined individuals, by the m iral personality is the deciding 
factor in the entire serie?. The goal is chosen by the in- 
dividual. The individual selects likewise the ways and means, 
the modus operands' (1941 : 537). bines the days of The 
Science of History ani the Hope of Mankind Satkar had 
nurtured the hope that the Indians would succeed in "alter- 
ing the disposition of the force- ol the univeise' and in 
"the shifting of its centre of gravity" »o that India should 
acquire a place of honour in the assembly of nations ( 19 1 2c , 
75). At the same time, he had, probably, a perennial anxiety 
that the common man of his couUiv might succumb to 
the forces of the status-quo, fatalism and traditionalism and 
plead his inability t> change the circumstances that prevailed 
around him. This might have been an important reason 
why he repeatedly emphasised the "role of the inventive 
pioneering, tradition-hreakin g human personality’ in the 
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transformation of society and culture ( 1941 : 537 ) and the 
ability of‘‘self-conscious and wide-awake individual” in uti- 
lizing the world forces existing at any time. He talked in terms 
of both capacity and responsibility of the individual, man in 
the singular number, for bringing about ‘a change iu the 
status quo. “The individual is’’ he wrote, “a responsible 
moral agent. His responsibility and morality consist in 
not only making the contrat social but in breaking it too 

at need In the individual’s self-determined choice of the 

goal and the modus opcranili ‘a world that is at times and 
points’, to use the language of the American pragmitist, 
John Dewey..., ‘indeterminate enough to call out delibera- 
tion and to give play to choice to shape its future is a 
world in which will is free’. Indeterminateness furnishes 
the nnlieu of the individual’s creativity and freedom” . 
(Sarkar, 1941 : 540-541 >. 

Sarkar did not, of course, commit the fallacy of extieme 
individualism. He did not totally ignore the social context 
in which the individual had to operate. He found the 
position of W.E. Hocking to have been the most “radically 
individualistic and self-centric or self-monistic, if not 
‘solip.>istic’ ” sin c the American philosopher denied any 
importance whatever to society in the development of 
individuality, self- consciousness or selfhood. “But I differ 
entirely from ihc totalitarian negation of the social as exhibi- 
ted in the above appraisal of individuality” (ibid. : 538). 
Further, Sarkar envisaged an active role of the state in 
providing the citizens with welfare services including the 
facilities for health and sanitation and medicare in both the 
developed and the backward regions of the world. This did 
not mean, Sarkar assured simultaneously, that the individuals, 
the coramunit.es or the public would behave as passive 
onlookers or m;re recipients of the services of the state. 
Men as moral agents would actively participa’e in welfare 
measures including programmes for improvement of health 
and sanitation which would be initiated and managed 
primaiily by the state. ‘‘My demand lor e latisme and state 
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‘patriotism’ in matters of public health is then adequately 
orientated (sic) to the moral responsibilities of the individual. 
Individualism must not be monistic or blind enough to overlook 
its limitations in schemes of social dynamics or human transfor- 
mation' ” (.ibid. : 466 : emphasis added). 

Considerations of the “group context” underlay Sarkar’s 
discovery of a certain kind of affinity between his concept of 
creative individual and Proudhon’s ideology. [Incidentally, 
Proudhon's idea of socialism had an important influence on 
Durkheim’s thinking about socialism and transformation of 
the political system on the basis of functional representa- 
tion (cf Lukes, 1975 : 248 & 541)]. Sarkar cited the opinion 
of Bougl6 that Proudhon was convinced of the reality of 
the group, the metaphysique du groupe, the force collective, 
the revelation cf reason manifesting itself in and through 
the society. ProuJhon sciessed like Comte the idea of 
1’ etre social (social being), the “society as a person.” 
But he was a confirmed libertaire (exponent of liberty), 
individualist, or “ ‘personalist’ in the sense of Renouvier 
or Kant ” and, thereloie, harped on the mentality of respec - 
te-toi (respect thyselt ). The respect for the individual is Prou- 
dhon’s primary contribution to ethics. “In Bougie’s words, 
Proudhon forced la raison collective a ’ consacrer le droit 
personnel (the c dlcctive reason to consecrate the personal 
right). Proudhonism thus became antipodal to Comtism in 
its prac ical applications” (Sarkar, 1941:132). Proudnon’a 
faith in the “person” was regarged by Sarkar as an old 
specimen of the idea of “ceat.ve indiv dualism”. 

Notwithstanding the above instances or his awareness of the 
societal background or group-context of the individual, a very 
strong dO'e of individualism permea ed Sarkar's thoughts and 
stood in the w d y or an adequate understanding by him of 
the na'ure of interaction of individual and society. This 
individualism was refleced in his suggestions about the 
methodology in social sciences and obstructed a correct 
appraisal by him of the ideas of thinkers like Ourkheim. 
The characteristics of his approach ( cf. sup. 152-153 ) to 
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mental and social phenomena come into clear relief when 
it is compared with the following observation by Durkheim : 
“Each mental condition is, as regards the neural cells, in the 
same condition of relative independence as social phenomena 

are in relation to individual people To recognize this 

limited autonomy of the mind is bascially the same as the 
essential and positive content of our notion of spirituality . 
There is no need to conceive of a soul separated from its body 
maintaining in some ideal milieu a dreamy and solitary 
existence. The soul is in the world and its life is involved 
with the life of things, or we could say that all our thoughts 
are in the brain. We must add that within the brain, while 
they may be more related to certain areas of it than to others, 
they cannot be rigidly localized or situated at definite points. 
This diffusion in itself is sufficient proof that they constitute 
a specifically new phenomenon. In order that this diffusion 
can exist, their composition must be different from that of 
the cerebral mass, and consequently they must have a manner 
of being which is special to them” ( Durkheim, 1974 : 28 ). 

One may, then, take up the ideas of Durkheim and Sarkar 
about collective representation. ”In order that we be able 
to move as necessary amid the objects of the perceptible 
world’’, wrote Durkheim in his incomplete essay, “Introduc- 
tion to Morality”, “we create for ourselves certain represen- 
tations. We represent the sun as a flat disc of a few centi- 
meters ; light as a thin, impalpable, weightless body which 
travels through the air like an arrow. ..and so on. The 
scientist frees himself from this supposed self-evidence. He 
replaces these false notions, which are of practical value, 
with entirely different ones, elaborated according to quite 

different methods it must be the same way with moral 

matters. The representation which the common man creates 

for himself can respond to the exigencies of current 

practice, but it does not correspond to the fundamental nature 
of things and, consequently, cannot provide a basis for new 
practices” ( Durkheim, 1978 : 198 ). Elsewhere Durkheim 
pointed out that the origin of collective representations lies 
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in collective life and they guide human action (Durkheim, 
1954). “Now it is unquestionable that language, and conse- 
quently the system of concepts which it translates, is the pro- 
duct of a collective elaboration. What it expresses is the man- 
ner in which society as a whole represents the facts of ex- 
perience” (ibid. : 434). The “most essential notions of the 
human mind — the notions of time, of space, of genus and 
species, of force and causality, of personality — those, 
in a word, which philosophers call categories and which 
dominate the entire realm of logic’’ were, according to 
Durkheim, “created in the image of social phenomena” 
(1978 : 147). Durkheim suggested that “the life of logic 
has its prime source in society. The essential characteristic 
of a concept, as opposed to a sensation or an image, is its 
impersonality • it is a representation which, to the extent 
that it is true to its nature, is common and communicable ; 
it can pass from one mind to another. It is with concepts 
that intellects communicate. Now a representation cannot be 
common to all the men of a single group unless it has 
been elaborated by them in common, unless it is the creation 
of the community. And if conceptual thought has a very 
special value for us, it is precisely because, being collective, 
it is rich in all the experience and all the science which the 

collectivity has accumulated in the course of centuries 

...It is society which taught man that there was a point of 
view other than that of the individual and which made him 
see things in their wholeness’’ (ibid. : 148). 

Sarkar came to discuss “collective representation” in his 
review of Rene Hubert’s essay, “Le Probleme Moral” in the 
Revue Philosophique (Paris, Nov.-Dee. 1934 and March-April 
1935). The two kinds of morality depicted by Hubert are (a) 
customary morality arising out of the collective representation 
of each social group, which is essentially conservative and 
traditional : and (b) reflective morality emanating from 
reflection or reflective practical reason that can look upon 
itself as the object of criticism and reflection, which is a 
priori, the faculty or power of judgment, and manifests itself 
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in autonomous decisions and personal innovations and action* 
for change. Between these two extremes of morality— the 
social and the a priori — there has always been a double move- 
ment : (a) a downward movement -whereby the spirit on 
getting divided, fragmented and atomised becomes customary 
or social morality, i.e., gets embodied in the beliefs and 
institutions of successive civilisations and assumes a fixity as 
reflected in the religions of dogmas and ritualisms ; and 
(b) an upward movement which witnesses the ascent of the 
spirit from the collective representations or social moralities 
during the crises that appear on account of the mixture of 
populations and of different civilisations. 

The “genesis of collective representation, i.e., of soc : al 
morality is a phenomenon of spiritual strangulation or breath- 
lessness” but the reflective morality questions every thing pre- 
valent and attempts at the reconstruction of the existing world 
view, i.e., engenders revolution. Extolling the latter variety 
Sarkar observed, “This incessantly revolutionary character 
constitutes the glory of all the greatest creators of morality. 
Neither Socrates nor Jesus, nor Kant nor Nietzsche was 
wanting in the revolutionary character. The effort of the 
spirit to judge in its own name all that is, define itself in 
the face of all that is, and recover, in opposition to all that 
drags down, the freedom of action and initiative of the 
movement towards on high is the form assumed by every 
progress of reflective morality. And it is by accepting this 
view of progress that all the great creators of morality have 
obeyed the superior law of the spirit” ( Sarkar, 1939 CR 
May : 174). 

Durkheim’s reply to the contention above would have 
been that ‘ Socrates expressed, more clearly than his judges, 
the morality suited to his time. It would be easy to show that, 
as a result of tne transformation of the old society based on 
the gens and consequent disturbance of religious beliefs, a new 
morality and religious faith had become necessary in 
Athens. It would be equally simple to demonstrate that 
this a»piration towards a new formulation was not felt by 
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Socrates alone, but that there was already a powerful current 
represented by the attitudes of the Sophists. It is in this sense 
that Socrates was ahead of his time while at the same time 
expressing its spirit” (1974 : 65). Durkheim did not, of course, 
explain why it was Socrates rather than anybody else of his 
society who went ahead of his time. But he thought that 
even in challenging the existing rules of society an individual 
with a revolutionary fervour simply seeks to bring about a 
conformity between them and the true nature of society. The 
difference between Hubert a la Sarkar and Durkheim is 
clearly b’ ought out in the preceding obsetvation ot Durkheim. 

The problematic issue of the relation between individual 
and society was taken much more seriously by Durkheim than 
Sarkar who talked mainly in terras of the antithesis between 
individual and society, whioh appeared to the French socio- 
logist a fal.e anti-thesis. In course of his discussion of rights 
and liberties of the individual Durkheim pointed out, “These 
rights and liberties are not things inherent in man as such. 
If you analyse man’s constitution you will find no trace of 
this sacredness with which he is invested and which confers 
upon him these rights. This character has been added to 
him by society” (1974:72). He too like Hubert and Sarkar 
noticed the periods of creation or renewal in the life of 
societies ( in the west ) following great crises, e.g., the “great 
crisis of Christendom”, the Reformation, the Renaissance and 
the French Revolution. But when the latte simply noticed the 
emergence of the reflective morality challenging the custo- 
mary morality as a mere sequel to the mixture ot populations 
and of different civilisations, Durkheim advanced a causal 
explanation of the phenomenon. He emphasised that “at 
such moments of collective ferment” (ibid. : 91), the rhythm 
of social life becomes more quickened and the resultant inten- 
sity of social life takes the form of constant private and public 
meetings between its members. The greater the intensity of 
social life, the greater is the probability that out of this 
crucible of ideas some new ideal will emerge. Durkheim too 
envisioned the progressive emancipation of man, the indivi- 
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dual. But the progressive emancipation of the individual 
does not, in his understanding, imply a weakening but a trans- 
formation of the social bonds. “The individual submits”, 
we read, “to society and this submission is the condition of 
his liberation. For man freedom consists in deliverance from 
blind, unthinking physical forces ; this he achieves by oppo- 
sing against them the great and intelligent force which is 
society, under whose protection he shelters. By putting him- 
self under the wing of society, he makes himself also, to a> 
certain extent, dependent upon it. But this is a liberating 
dependence. There is no paradox here” (Durkheim, 1974 :72>. 
Beside this real and living “individual in society” of Durkheim 
the individual depicted by Sarkar pales into a sort of abs- 
tractness, Sarkar’s occassional references to the social back- 
ground of the individual notwithstanding. 

IV 

Benoy Kumar Sarkar had been, points out Krishna Prakash^ 
Gupta, perhaps the only Indian Sociologist to react to the 
ideas of Max Weber even before the English translations of 
Weber’s works became available. Sarkai’s analysis of the 
religion and society of India repudiated Weber’s picture of 
Hindu escapism and stagnation. It also “sought to do for 
India precisely what Weber had done for the West” ( Gupta, 
1974 : 23 ). As Weber started with the Judaic tradition, so 
Sarkar began with Mahenjo-Daro, and as Weber terminated 
his discussion with modern capitalism so Sarkar also ended 
with the new resurgent India wherein he noticed with confi- 
dence and satisfaction the expansion of capitalism and indus- 
trialisation (Sarkar, 1937). 

In doing this Sarkar not only established an analytical 
equivalence between India and the West but also postulated 
a substantive identity between the inherent ‘rationalism’ of 
Christanity and the unbroken •materialistic’ tradition of 
Hinduism (Sarkar 1937 a : 6, 634-636). This equivalence was 
however, neglected, rather, contradicted, by Sarkar himself 
when he expressed his sympathy with the Western theory of 
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the West’s mission of modernizing Asia ( cf. Sarkar, 1922 a : 
5 - 6 , 151 - 154 ). 

Albeit, one may, in the light of the preceding facts 
expect a detailed examination of Weber’s ideas in Sarkar’s 
works. One finds, instead, only occasional references to Weber 
in his writings and that too in a tangential form. Many of the 
comments by Sarkar which might be taken as criticism of 
Weber were, it has heen shown above, really made about Max 
Muller (cf. sup. 1561T.). “It was in 1922 in the milieu of the 
economist, Professor Herman Schumacher, at Berlin’’ admit- 
ted Sarkar himself in the only full length article on Weber’s 
ideas by him, “that I came into contact with the circle of 
Max Weber (1864-1920). I do not recall having taken interest 
in Weber as an economist. It was rather as a sociologist or 
philosopher that I considered him to be one of the numerous 
worthwhile German thinkers. Since then his ideas have been 
often utilized by me in discussions and publications” (1949a : 
403'. But the corpus of writings by Sarkar till 1922, or, one 
may say, till 1928, wherein his main ideas regarding the 
nature ot Indian society and religion took a moie or less 
definite shape, hardly contains a reference to Max Weber. 
It is, of course, true that “the fallacies of pioneer indologists 

like Max Muller, Emile Senart and Max Weber have been 

examined in the present authut’s l i. e., Sarkar’s j Introduc- 
tion to Hindu Positivism (Allahabad 1937) which is one of 
the volumes of the Positive Background of Hindu Sociology ...” 
(Sarkar. 1942 : 1321. One should also note that in course of 
his criticism of “the misleading influence of Max Weber’s 
Gesammelte Aufsaetze Zur Rcligionssociologic ( Tuebingen 
1922)” on the interpretations of Hinduism and Buddhism by 
the western scholars, Sarkar added in a footnote that “Max 
Weber’s interpretation of Confucianism also nothing but 
conventional, as the data in the present author’s Chinese 
Religion Through Hindu Eyes (Sanghai, 1916) would indicate’’ 
(ibid. : 144, f. n. 12 '. Incidentally, CRTHE did not mention 
the name of Weber or any work by him even for once. All 
this indicates that Sarkar anticipated and contradicted some 
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of the arguments of Weber regarding the prospect of develop- 
ment of modern economic institutions in India and other 
countries of Asia at a time when he did not actually go 
through the writings of the German savant. 

It was, probably for the first time, in 1936 that Sarkar 
mentioned Weber as a sociologist whose views were worth 
considering ( 1936 : 9 ). He cautioned, however, the leaders 
against the “monistic interpretations’’ of social phenomena 
as evidenced in the “ ‘religious interpretation* of culture as 
prorogated by Fustel de Coulanges in La Cite' antique or by 
Max Weber in Gesammelte Aufsaetze Zur Religionssociologie ” 
(ibid. : 12). Sarkar briefly but unequivocally challenged the 
postulate of Max Miiiler, Senart, Max Weber and others 
“that the culture created by the people of India is essentially 
speculative, pessimistic and mystical” {idem). Creative 
India’s role in the evolution of “social energism” and secular 
enterprises is, Sarkar hastened to add, “being recognised 
more and more in the East and the West’’ ( idem ). 

In the second edition of PBHS which appeared in the 
following year, Sarkar once again criticised Weber’s essays 
on the relation between religion and economic life or eco- 
nomic ethics (Wirtschaftsethik), finally published in GARS 
(particularlyvol.il) since they conveyed “the conventional 
message’’ that “worldly life was despised and secular acti- 
vities condemned by Indians of all ages. The Hindus and 
Buddhists are described as being alike in the aversions to 
material pursuits and in the predilections for meditation and 
other-worldly salvation. This kind of indology has been propa- 
gated on a large scale among the economists, philosophers 
and sociologists of the twentieth century on account of Max 
Weber's sociological investigations’ ’ (1937a : 18; emphases 
added). The Asian scholars also got indoctrinated with the 
indology of Muller and Weber and came to seriously accept 
the alleged distinction between the orient and the Occident. 
Sarkar, therefore, untiringly repeated, though not always with 
substantial evidence and sound logic, that the distinction bet- 
ween the East and the West, historically considered, “is not a 
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distinction in ideals or outlook on life but a difference in. 
the grade or degree of the remaking of man. An objecthe 
measure is furnished by the achievement*! of technology’* 
(1936 : 78). Down to the Middle Ages the ideologies and 
institutions in the orient and Occident bad, according to him, 
more similarities than differences. The first important diffe- 
rentia between the two worlds appeared only with the advent 
of the industrial revolution in the West. For nearly two 
genera ions, however, Great Britain, the pioneer of industrial 
revolution continued to tower above the rest of Euro- 
America. Even in the first quarter of the twentieth century 
there was a great disparity among different nations of Euro- 
America in terms of industrial advancement. “The dynamics 
of social metabolism in so far as they ‘historically’ happen 
to be indifferent to religion, race or region, or rather affect 
them in a more or less uniform manner, should to this extent 
call for a considerable modification of the laws of Wirtschajts- 
ethik for ancient and medieval conditions as propounded 
by Max Weber. His viewpoints on Hinduism and Buddhism 
are conventional and one-sided and not based on the Indian 
data of ‘positive’ sociology" ( idem ). 

Weber spoke of "the commanding role of religion in eco- 
nomic life’’ ( Sarkar, 1937a 22). But his thesis appeared to 
Sarkar untenable as an explanatio. of historical facts. “It 
may be admitted that religion was a social lorce in Hindu 
Culture only in the sense in which it is used by Durkheim in 
his Formes e'le'mentairci de la vie rehgi 'use (Pam, 1912), 
namely that the very concept of society is in every region and 
age essentially religious. But using Max Weber’s language 
we can concede that in India as elsewhere religion was but 
one of the diverse determinants of Wirtschajtsethik , i. e., 
economic ethics. While dealing with the landmarks of Hindu 
literature we should therefore take care not to be misled 
simply because of its religious externals and envelope" (idem). 
Thus, in Sarkar's conception Weber's ideas came to be asso- 
ciated with religious determinism ( cf. 1937 : 248 ). 

Also, Weber was viewed to have dabbled in fallacious 
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exercises in constructing religious typology according to which 
the Hindu system as well as the other socio-religious 
systems of Asia belonged to a type which was essentially 
different from that of the western societies (Sarkar, 1941 . 
304 and 337). Probably, these impressions of Weber prevented 
Sarkar from making a detailed study of the contribution made 
by the German scholar to sociology. 

In his review essay (Sarkar, 1949a ) on Parson s English 
translation of Weber’s ideas on economy and society Sarkar 
wrote that “Weber's passion for ‘ideal types’ is too profound 
to enable him to realize the existence of mixed situations such 
as conform to no types’’ (ibid. : 404). It accounts for Weber s 
inability to discover the materialistic, positive and secular 
elements in Hinduism. Buddhism and “other Oriental isms”. 
Weber's Comparative Studies in socio-religious anthropology 
and history were fallacious since they were based on one- 
sided researches, especially the orientalists, who were ob- 
sessed by alleged mystical and other-worldly elements in 
culture patterns of India, China and so forth ( idem ). 
Obviously, Sarkar did not appreciate the methodological 
importance of “ideal types” in sociology which would have 
to take into account the demands for comprehending the 
generality of human societies and cultures so that a compa- 
rison of them is feasible and the need for understanding the 
distinctiveness and particularities oi specific socio-cultural 
configurations in the continuum of history (cf. Coser, 1977 . 
223-24). But his criticism of Weber’s dependence on secondary 
sources of a particular variety for the analysis of Hinduism 
clearly anticipated the criticism of Weber by Milton Singer 
on the same ground ( cf. Singer, 1972 : 278, 281). 

Weber’s discussion of ‘charisma’ in course of his socio- 
logical analysis of economic institutions was favourably 
viewed -by Sarkar. “A most substantial and delightful 
analysis furnished by Weber is that of charismatic autho- 
rity” t Sarkar, 1949a : 405). Weber correctly observed that pure 
charisma is specifically foreign to economic considerations ; 
“whenever it appears, it constitutes a ‘call’ in the most empha- 
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tic sense of the word, a ‘mission’ or a ‘spiritual duty" 
(Weber, 1964 : 362). Lenin, Hitler, Mussolini andGandhi could*. 
Sarkar thought, be regarded as examples of Weber’s charis- 
matic authority and some illustrations of “routinization of 
charisma” might be observed in the “post-Gandhi structure 
and functioning of the Indian National Congress as in the 
post-Lenin Bolshevism of Soviet Russia” (Sarkar, 1949a :405 ; 
cf. Fletcher, 1972 : 453). But he sharply disagreed with Weber’s 
characterisation of caste in india as a classical case of the 
development of charisma. “The succession of gurus or spiritual 
preceptois by heredity may be conceded to be a case of the 
inheritance of charismatic qualities. But, then, the position, 
office or service of the guru is not a caste attribute” {idem). 
Weber was “essentially unfactual and wrong” in his assertion 
that the inheritance of charismatic qualities is true of all 
positions in the village organisation of Hindu India, such as 
priest, barber, laundryman, etc. Sarkar expressed his in- 
ability to understand what sort of charisma lay in the 
barber or laundryman. He appears to have paid no atten- 
tion to or disapproved of the following comments which 
Weber made in continuation of his illustration of hereditary 
charisma in India. Japan and China. “This kind of heredi- 
tary charismatic right to positions of authority has been 
developed in similar ways all o er the world. Qualification 
by virtue of individual achievement has been replaced by 
qualification by birth.. ..Indeed, this is to be found everywhere 
where hereditary status-groups have become established” 
(Weber, 1978 : 254 ; also, Weber 1964 : 372). 

The analysis of economic phenomena like paper-money, note- 
banks, etc., by Weber bore, according to Sarkar, testimony 
to his profound knowledge not only of sociology but of 
economics. “Weber gave due stress on economic factor but he 
did not consider it the only important element in social 
causation. Hence he might he regarded as a modified Marxist” 
(ibid. : 406). To take an example, Weber most sensibly obser- 
ved that economic orientation or orientation to profit-making 
had by no means the only factor behind the development of 
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technology. "In addition, a part has been played by the 
imagination and cognitation of impractical dreamers, a part by 
other-worldly interests and all sorts of fantasies, a part by 
preoccupation with artistic problems, and by various other 
non-economic factors" (Weber, 1964 : 163 ; cited in Sarkar op. 
cit : 406-407 ). Sarkar might have cited the preceding state- 
ment as an indicator of admission by the western scholar of 
the possibility of economic development in India, in spite of her 
so-called other-worldliness. What, however, he made explicit 
was his appreciation of what he took for Weber’s multi-causal 
theory of social change. ‘‘The materialistic interpretation of 
the monistic — advaitavadi — pattern is not Weberian" (Sarkar, 
1949a : 407). Sarkar regarded (a) Weber’s emphasis on the 
role and importance of common value attitudes of a primarily 
non-economic character in labour organisations, (ft) his re- 
cognition of non-economic forces and motives in the analysis 
of political authority, and (c) his disavowal of the Marxist 
notion of the unity ot the working class, different segments < 
of which betrayed, according to Weber, qualitative differen- 
tiation, as further examples of the “anti-monistic, pluralistic 
approach" of the German sociologist. “This is why he is often 
posed as the andipode to Marx. This, however, is not quite 
a correct appraisal, because he goes as a rule very far in 
attaching economic values to economic, political, social and 
other actions” ( idem ). 

Saikai’s appraisal of Parsons’ English tianslation of 
Weber’s writings and his introduction to the translation may 
evoke the interest of the students of sociology. Thus the 
equivalent of Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft , a part of which 
was translated by Parsons, would be Economy and Society and 
not T. E. S. O. Then, Parsons repeatedly spoke of Weber’s 
work as a study of modern European or Western institutions. 
"This is eminently questionable. Weber is not a writer of 
sociography and he is not dissecting the social structure of 
any particular epoch or race" ( ibid. : 406). Weber cited 
cases from different so r ieties like ancient China, Egypt, 
Greece, Rome and India as well as the Middle Ages in order 
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to illustrate his concepts and categories. “Weber is no mom 
a sociographist of the modern West than is Pareto...a socic- 
graphist of Italy-Both are analyzers and interpreters, each 
in his own way, and both have looked for specimens of tneir 
categories according to the extent of each one’s anthro- 
pological and historical knowledge'* ( idem ). 

Despite the above shortcomings, Parsons’ introduction to 
his translation of Weber’s T. E. S. O. was “valuable as a 
summary ot Weber*!, ideas and ideologies” ( idem : 408). 
A “very fundamental contribution ol Weber” lay in his con- 
cept of capitalism as influenced by the Protestant Ethic. And, 
Parsons ‘quite rightly draws prominet attention to the tact" 
that Weber did not include “acquisitiveness or a valuation ol 
profit” in his idea of “calling’ which he showed to be an 
important element in the development ol the spirit of capita- 
lism. 1 he spirit as defined by Weber is not wholly acquisitive 
ness or profit-chasing. It is similar to the spirit which intoims 
the calling or vocations of the “scientist, physician, civil servant 
or even Christian minister” which are geneially appraised as 
non-acquisitive and “in which the profit motive is not sup- 
posed to play any pait’* (Parsons, 1904 : 81). This ‘‘substan- 
tial observation” of Parsons would serve to enlighten resear- 
ches in Weberism, observed Saikar (op. cit : 408;. He interred, 
with a touch ot ingenuity, from Parson,’ analysis of Weber's 
notion of calling and the spirit oi capitalism, that the spint of 
capitalism “is akin to a ‘calling* or vocation of life', somewhat 
like the Hindu Swadharma tone's own duty)” ( idem ). One 
gets here another specimen of Saikar's ideas of ‘parallelisms’ 
between the Hindu and Western systems ot ideas and thoughts. 

What is more interesting is his comparison ot the ideas of 
Vivekananda and Weber, “The Vedantic ethic,” we read, 
“which has got a fresh lease of life under thecieative impulse oi 
Vivekananda (1806—1902) may be taken to be a cognate of 
Weber’s Protestant ethic. Vivekananda’s Vedanta exhorts men 
and women to pursue material inteiests and carry on investiga- 
tions into material prosperity m a manner not necessarily 
materialistic, sordid or woildly-wise. The spirit of Viveka- 
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nanda’s materialism is the spirit of a professional service or 
'vocational swadharma which one has to perform not because 
of the gains expected but because of the duty to be discharged” 
( idem ). Whether Parsons would have agreed to this compa- 
rison between the Weberian notion of calling and the Hindu 
concept of Swadharma ( rather, Vivekananda's interpretation 
of the same, as understood by Sarkar ) is not known. But a 
faithful follower of Weber would immediately point out how 
consistently and obstinately Weber held to the idea of a qua- 
litative distinction between the concept of ‘calling’ in the Pro- 
testant Ethic and the Hindu idea of Dharma as elabo- 
rated in the ideology of caste. The puritan concept of calling 
always put, observed Weber, emphasis on the methodical 
character of worldly ascetism, “not, as with Luther, on the 
acceptance oj the lot which God has irretrievably assigned to 
man ” (Weber, 1974 : 162 , emphases added ). Therefore, con- 
tinued Weber, “the question whether any one may combine 
several callings is answered in the aHirmative.-'/sVrm a change 
of callings is by no means objectionable, if it is not thought- 
less and is made for the purpose of pursuing a calling 
more pleasing to God, which means, on general principles, 
one more useful” ( idem ; emphasis added ). Contras- 
tingly enough, '"Dharma, that is ritualistic duty, is the central 
criterion of Hinduism (. Weber, 1958 : 24 ). And, what is 
the content of Dharmi to a Hindu ? Dharma differs ac- 
cording to social position ; “ dharma depends upon the caste 
into which the individual is born” ( ibid. : 25 ). And. the 
caste system, by its nature, is, in Weber's judgment, com- 
pletely traditionalistic and anti-rational in its effects and 
is, therefore, inimical to any move towards the modern 
economic system. “The core of the obstruction was imbedded 

in the ‘spirit’ of the whole system A ritual law in which 

every change of occupation, every change in work technique, 
may result in ritual degradation is certainly not capable 
of giving birth to economic and technical revolutions from 
within itself, or even of facilitating the first germination of 
capitalism in its midst“ ( ibid. : 112) 
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Of course, years after Sarkar had written, a noted American 
anthropologist discovered parallels between the Calvinistic 
and Hindu eschatology. "In both a vocational ethic enjoins 
industriousness and dedication to one’s ‘calling* as a moral 
duty. Competence and success in one’s calling are linked 
in both to a transcendental goal of spiritual salvation. In 
Hinduism, the link has been described in the lofty philo- 
sophical doctrine of the Bhagavadgita, which assures to 
housuholders, women, and Sudras, a path to salvation in 
the performance of their daily work, provided their perfor- 
mance is not motivated by a desire for the selfish enjoyment 
of the fruits thereof. Tilak, Gandhi and other modern Hindu 
leaders appiled this analogue of the ‘Protestant ethic’ to 
justify programs of political and economic activism” (Singer, 
1974 : 280 ). 

Weber was, in Sarkar’s estimation, a great sociologist 
who represented a “transition” from the old to the new view- 
points in sociology. He shared the characteristics of encyclo- 
paedic culture-historians and historians of ideas like Spencer 
and Comte and at the same time some features of sociologists 
with a slant towards social psychology, viz., Ratzenhofer and 
Giddings. ‘‘But he was something more. He considered his 
tunction to be neither historical nor psychological but mainly 
that of ‘interpretation’ and of ‘understanding* ” ( Sarkar, 
op. cit. : 408 ). “And the subject of his ‘interpretive under- 
standing’ was social action'’ (idem). The portion taken by 
Weber in elucidating the concept of social action “is 
substantially different” from those of Tarde, Ratzenhofer or 
Giddings ( ibid. 409 ). Weber’s category of social action 
brought him “somewhere between” Toennies to whom the 
analysis of social processes is the fundamental function 
of sociology and Simmel, who was interested .n investigating 
into the forms of society-making, or, rather, von Wiese who 
espoused the cause of formal sociology. Lewis A Coser 
too pointed out that among the sociologists of his time 
Toennies and Simmel influenced Weber most ( Coier, 1 977 : 
248-249 ). 
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Sarkar was critical of Weber’s alleged “passion for typo- 
logy' 5 when it was applied to classification of cultures on 
the basis of supposedly dominant religious ethos. 

But Weber’s chapters on the analysis of three different 
types of authority appeared to him ‘brilliant’. This exer- 
cise in typology of authority belonged, in his opinion, to the 
analytical or formal school of sociology which was later 
developed by von Wiese. Sarkar urged, in this connection, 
that the students of sociology should pay more attention to 
formal sociology than before and referred in defence of his 
views to an article by Talcotl Parsons in the American 
Sociological Review of April, 1948. The above account 
suggests that Sarkar could not fully uppreciate the richness of 
Weber’s sociology of verstehen. Sarkar’s relative unconcern 
with Weber’s discourses on rationality and rational autho- 
rity which constituted a pillar of modern capitalism, rather, 
modern industrial technological civilisation, seems inexpli- 
cable particularly in the context of his eagerness as well as 
anxiety over the development of capitalism and industria- 
lisation and rationalisation in India. Sarkar did, of course, 
exhort the students of philosophy, economics, sociology and 
political science on getting “well acculturated to” the concepts 
and categories in the sociology of Max Weber. 

One might expect from Sarkar a better treatment of 
Weber’s sociology of social action and its meaning in pre- 
sence of the evidence of his familiarity with the ideas of 
Dilthcy to whom Weber owed much of his notion of ventehen 
<cf. Coser, 1974 : 220, 245-246). He read in Dilthey’s ideas a 
declared emphasis on the value of self-conscious and self- 
determined individual, on the autonomy of the spirit. “The 
‘categorical imperative’ of Kant has to be modified, says 
Dilthey, because a duty simple to discover and identical 
everywhere, which will lead to an obligation equally simple 
and universal, does not exist. What exist in reality, accor- 
ding to Dilthey, are the determining motives of human 
action ( A us Fuenfzig Jahren deutscher Wissenschaft, Berlin 
1930). This is a view of individual independence and per- 
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sonal liberty without which morality becomes too mechani- 
cal” (Sarkar, 1941 : 537). 

It was an article by Sarkar in the Calcutta Review in 
1939 (parts of which were reproduced in Sarkar, 1941 and 
in Sarkar, 1942) that depicted Dilthey as an harbinger of a 
new tendency in German philosophy. About 1890 the German 
academics had, informed Sarkar, a feeling that philosophy 
had come to an end and all that remained was to study the 
history of philosophy. But after four decades philosophy 
came to be established once more fully in its own scientific 
right. “Today [i.e.,in 1930) it is no longer naturalistic and 
relativistic tendency but the idealistic and absolutist that is 
predominant. The autonomy of the spirit, its speciality and 
its laws, its freedom and self-direction are the topics of 
philosophy at the present moment. And in this transforma- 
tion of philosophical discipline a pioneer is Dilthey (1833- 
1 91 1 It is Dilthey who combated the naturalistic philo- 
sophy of history and sociology” (Sarkar, 1939 CR June : 183). 
Sarkar correctly hinted, again in his aphoristic style, at the 
important role played by Dilthey in social sciences. “The 
German investigations (in the science of men) are based on 
the anti-thesis between nature and spirit, nature and history, 
nature and culture, nature and society. Such anti-theses 
were created by the romanticists as well as their followers, 
e.g., Dilthey, Windelband and Rickert. All these go back 
to the Kantian antithesis, nature vs. morality’’ (ibid. : 185). 
Writers on the history of sociology like Lewis A. Coser 
( 1974 : 245 ) accept that Wilhelm Dilthey, the culture-histo- 
rian, and Wilhelm Windelband and Heinrich Rickert, the 
neo-Kantians, sought, each in his own way, to combat natu- 
ralism and materialism in the sciences of men and defend 
their distinctiveness against the ‘positivistic heresy’. All of 
them influenced Weber by transmitting to him some of the 
classical Kantian doctrines. Sarkar was extremely sketchy 
in his discussion of Dilthey and the two neo-Kantians and 
completely silent on their influence on Weber. 

By way of introducing the Kantian background of 
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modern German philosophy, Sarkar remarked. “It is entirely 
illegitimate to place on the same level a morality which 
comes out of one world, one age, one people or one tradi- 
tion, all of which are well-determined, and an eternal 
nature, a starred heaven which has seen and will see this 
morality as many other moralities. Morality cannot by any 
means have the same dignity as Nature. But this is what 
Kant did by establishing, first, the anti-thesis between the 
two. This position is due to his ultra-rationalism, the desire 
for symmetry, which characterizes eighteenth century 
thought” ( ibid, i 185). Dilthey did not, he pointed out, 
agree to many of the ideas of Kant, though his contraposition 
of Nature and Culture was related to the Kantian thought. 
Nor did he share, Sarkar was happy to note, Spengler’s 
ideas about the retrogression of human culture and civi- 
lization in modern times in comparison with what obtained 
in the Middle ages ; he envisioned, on the contrary, a con- 
tinuous progress of the humanity along a straight line. 
Dilthey did not, Sarkar pointed out, believe in the univer- 
sality of historic conscience. “According to Kant conscience 
is the categorical imperative and the sovereign good which 
affects all the human wills universally. Bat Dilthey believes 
that there is no good outside the will. Every good alleged 
to exist outside the will, i.e., every good in itself is only 
an empty hypostasia of what resides in the will. A duty, 
simple to discover by everybody and identical everywhere, 
which will lead to an obligation equally simple and univer- 
sal does not exKt. In Drlthey’s analysis, what exists is 
.the determining motives of human action, and these are the 
-only contents of moral conscience. The diverse ethical 
systems contradict one another only when each one pro- 
fesses to represen the totality of ethics. There should be 
no contradiction and they will supplement one another, 
says Dilthey, if they are considered as different parts of this 
ethics. The moral organization and the absolute manner 
with which the conviction apprehends the good are invari- 
able. In other words, the moral law is unconditioned and 
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absolute. But the world of values and the interpretation of 
moral organization are variable factors’’ (ibid. : 184'. 

Sarkar was more descriptive than analytical in his pre- 
sentation of the ideas of Dilthey. But his above description 
of Dilthey’s views was immediately followed by the criti- 
cism of Eric Unger that with hardly any exception, the metho- 
dology of German ethics is non-sociolog ical because of its 
preoccupation with the a priori , the value, the norm, the 
spirit and the idea and its neglect of “the nost fundamental 
character of moral life, that morality is fait d'ici-bas, a fact 
of the here below” ( ibid. : 185 ). The French sociological 
school was, on the other hand, depicted as having been in- 
terested in “the physico-moral experience, just the items that 
have been inadequately distinguished by German philoso- 
phers” ( idem ). Though it is difficult to infer anything 
definite from the discursive presentation by Sarkar, his appre- 
ciation of a kind of sociology which would deal with the 
hard facts of life and actual problems of society is nonethe- 
leis discernible. He did not however abjure idealism or his 
quest for the universal laws emanating from the “similarities” 
of cultures and civilisations. Indeed, the dilemma as to 
whether the peculiarities or the uniformities of human socie- 
ties should be emphasized haunted Sarkar again and again. 

For example, Hans Freyer, the author of Soziologie ah 
Wirklichkeits-wissenschaft ( Sociology as the Science of 
Reality), Leipzig, 1930, and Theorie des objectiven Geistes 
(Theory of the Objective Spirit), 1932, rejected the ueberzeit- 
lich or timeless categories of the formal sociology of Leopold 
von Wiese. And, Sarkar appeared to have admired his ideas. 
“In his (Freyer’s) judgment”, observed Sarkar, “all life is his- 
torical. He is therefore interes'ed supremely in the dynamic, 
the growth and the development. The analysis of the present 
order of society and the investigation of its inner structure 
are to him more important than the merely formal analysis 
of the social relations. Contact with contemporary politics is 
a chief feature of his scientific thought. Indeed, in Vol. I of 
the present author’s Politico! Philosophies Since 1905 (Madras, 
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1928) Freyer’s Der Stoat ( The State ), 1926, was analyzed as- 
embodying some messages calculated to promote the remaking 
of naan" (1939 CR June : 186). Sarkar did appreciate- 
Freyer’s message that the "state will have to be willed’' and 
that the “necessity of a state implies a call to the will of the- 
generation" of men that is conscious and active enough to 
discharge the responsibility (1928 : 183-184\ But did he 
prefer Freyer’s view of the task of sociology or social science 
to that of von Wiese? Or did he approve of Freyer's view 
of the state only ? Sarkar's clear enunciation of the task of 
sociology after the the model of von Wiese rules out any 
positive answer to the first question ( cf. 1941 : 665 ). In 
case the answer to the second question were positive, how far 
was it valid to pick up certain ideas of a particular thinker 
in a piecemeal manner and without any regard to the totality 
of his ideas or his general approach ? 

A further evidence of Sarkar’s awareness of the need for 
recognising the peculiarities of individuals and historical 
situations may be noticed in his brief description of the 
evolution of the German educational ideals, one of the motl<fy 
subjects dealt with in the essay under scrutiny. The German 
educational ideals moved from the emphasis on encyclopaedic 
burden of subjects in school life in the nineteenth century 
through, first, Dilthey’s pedagogic ideal of experiences at 
random and, then, the pedagogics of expressions towards “the 
ethical’*. Sarkar seemed to have countenanced the ethical 
ideal which suggested that “Every individual has to decide 
in the last analysis for the moral obligations. The eternal 
aim of education is to awaken the inner powers of the indi- 
vidual which are adapted to the objective laws of the moral 

and cultural structure of the community One’s own form, 

individuality — the foundation of eternal structural laws, has 
to be discovered for every person by the educator” (1939 CR 
June : 185-186). In a few lines after it Sarkar approvingly 
cited the statement of Cay von Brockdorff that "all truth 
would only be historical not absolute” (cited by Sarkar, 
ibid. : 187). Withal, Sarkar felt more comfortable in the 
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parlour of those who highlighted the generalities and unifor- 
mities of societies and cultures, rather, Asian and Euro- 
American civilisations. He noticed with satisfaction the 
transformation in German ideas on the orient and ancient 
World particularly in the writings of Lueders, von Glasenapp, 
Breloer, Piper and the like. Unlike the eirlier German 
thinkers, these indologists brought out the uniformities of the 
European and Indian socio-cultural systems, more specifically, 
in the sphere of secular and worldly activities. Every reader 
of Helmut Piper’s works on China and Japan and on India, 
“even if he be a specialist in Chinese and Japanese questions, 
will be agreeably surprised to discover many parallelisms and 
identities with the expressions of European Civilizations such 
as have as a rule been overlooked in conventional trea- 
tises on history’’ ( ibid. : 192 ; emphasis added). The second 
edition of the PBTS (1937a) is a long elaboration of this 
note of appreciation of Sirkar for the new genre of Indology 
reflected in the writings of scores of Euro-American scholars 
who focussed on the similarities of the Hindus, Buddhists 
and Jains of India with the people of the Occident in their 
attitudes towards worldly success as well as their achieve- 
ments in the material field. For example, Sarkar was happy 
to mention Lii Jer’s view that (a ) it is not true that the strong 
tendency towards the inner and the other-worldly com- 
pletely absorbed the energies of the Hindus, Buddhists and 
Jains of India and led to their retreat from life and their 
inaction, (b) the Buddhists and Jain.* once comprised and 
even today find an important place in the richest class of 
India ; (c> the Brahmanical system attempted to establish an 
“ Ausgleich (balance) between the life in this world and the 
flight from the world’’ ( 1937a : 41 ). 

Similarly, he strongly supported Helmuth von Glasenapp’s 
criticism of Albert Schweitzer’s total neglect of the world- 
affirming elements in the life of the Indians. The world-deny- 
ing teidenc'ei had, von Glasenapp pointed out, been present 
in the first fifteen hundied years of Christianity and Erloesung 
(moksha, salvation) has been but one of the four objectives of 
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human existence in the Hindu view of life. To von Glasenapp 
‘‘an essential difference between the ‘life-denying Indians* 
and the ‘life-affirming Westerns’ does not exist- ” (ibid. : 44). 
The Daseinsfreude (joy of life), Tatendurst (thirst for action), 
heroischer Sinn ( heroic sense), Lebensklugheit ( thirst for 
action), and werktaetige Naechstenhcbe (practical philan- 
thropy) find an equally important place with the life-denying 
tendencies in the “organic unity ” of the Ihdian world view. 
“The Linga cult, Saaktaism, and Krishna-worship with its 
fertility-rite > point in the clearest manner to the fact that a 
one-sided life-denial never found a place in the sphere of 
religious belief also” ( ibid. : 45). The spirit of this “New 
Indology” of Liiders and von Glasenapp underlay, Sarkar 
showed, the writings of other German indologists like Alt'ied 
Hillebrandt, Johann Meyer, Bernhatd Breloer, James Jolly, 
Winternit/, as well as British scholars like A. B. Keith and 
Italian savants like Formichi or Ameiican scholars like 
Sorokin. 

V 

Sarkar had been known in ceitain quarters to be a follower 
of Johann Gottfried Herder (Mukhopadhyay, 1944 : 72). And 
if von Glasenapp’s remark that “With Herder began for the first 
time ( in German thought) an intensive, loving preoccupation 
with Indian culture (1973 : 212) is acceptable, it is probably 
equally true that Sarkar referred to Herder’s views on progress 
and mtion and nationalism more frequently than anybody 
else among his contemporaries in Bengal or India (see Sarkar 
in Mukhopadhyay, 1944 : 72 ; Sarkar, 1940 : 483 ; Ghoshal in 
Sarkar. 1940: 470-471 ). Herder’s ideas were not uncritically 
accepted by Sarkar. The latter seriously controverted Herder’s 
ideas on nation and nationalism, though he admired Herder’s 
ideas on progress. Sarkar depicted Herder and rot Comte, 
to be the actual founder of sociology, but his own ideas about 
cultuie and society appeared at places almost diametrically 
opposed to the ideas of the German thinker. 

H is many references to Herder’s views notwithstanding, 
Sarkar did not write even an article on Herder and bailed 
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Subodh Krishna Ghoshal’s essay on Herder as the first article 
in Bengali on the German savant (Sarkar, 1940 : 483). The 
theories of Herder and Condorcet about progress deserved, he 
felt, specialized and intensive analysis. “Unluckily, the 
original texts are difficult to find in India. The few notes 
that I collected in the libraries of the continent about a decade 
ago are too inadequate for the present purpose -...Bury’s two 
pages on Herder are suggestive and useful” (Sarkar, 1941 : 
517). Herder’s Saemmtlich Werke (Berlin, 1877-1913 ), 
Vol. XIU (pages 384-335) a* well as R R. Ergang’s Htrdcr 
and the Foundations of Germ in Nationalism ( New York 1931 1 
was just mentioned by -Sarkar in footnote l at page 502 of 
C. I. in course of h : s very brief discussion of the implications 
of “Herderian and Fich^ean romanticism” as embodied in the 
ideas of linguistic or cultural soul, Volksseele, Voiksgeist, 
etc., for literary growth of “Young India”. The saga by 
Sarkar of the achievements of the youth in V.T.S.P began with 
a reference to Herder (1941 : 653-655). “The Leitmotif of 
Herder’s world culture movement was in evidence in the 
work on modern Germin liteiature published at 23 in 1767 
and in that on philosophy of history at 30 in 1774” 
^ ibid. : 655 ). The two works referred to were Ueher 
die neuere Deutsche Litcratur ( 1767 ) and Audi eine Philoso- 
phic der Geschichte (1774) (ibid. : * 53). “Herder and Condorcet 
are,” ob-.erved Sarkar, “two of the pioneers of modern socio- 
logy” (ibid.: 518). There is no special reason why modern 
sociology should be thought to have commenced with Comte 
and not with Herder. Viewed in the light of sociology of 
recent times Comte appears to be a propagator of historical 
philosophy, culture history or philosophical history. And 
Herder and Condoicet too weie social historians or culture 
historians or historical philosophers and social philo- 
sophers ( ibid. : 526 \ “Indeed, Comte belongs more to 
the milieu of Herder and Condorcet as having chief interest 
in the evolution of mankind” than to the world of modern 
American sociology ( ibid. : 519). And since Herder (1774- 
1803) appeared on the scene at least half a century earlier 
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than Comte (1798-1857) with his speculations about the evolu- 
tion of human history, Herder deserved, in Sarkar's opinion, 
a better title to the status of the pioneer in sociology. 

Herder seemed to be eminently correct in maintaining 
“in his Jdecn Zur Philosophic der Geschichte der Menchheit 
(1874' that the highest was yet to be realized. The concept 
of infinite possibilities was expressed likewise by Condercet...” 
(ibid. : 515). But Condorcet appeared to Satkar unacceptable 
insofar as the former believed that human beings are 
capable of ultimate perfection. Herder was deemed more 
reasonable than Condorcet “when, once in a while, he 
declares that evil is eternal and that, theiefore, man cannot 
attain perfection’’ (ibid. : 516). Bury rightly noticed in 
Herder’s thought this opposition to the hypothesis of a final 
and unique state of perfection as the goal of history. On the 
whole, however, Herder’s, conviction that “all the up-to-dafe 
achievements of human spirit are nothing but the means to 
the nioie profound establishment and wider expansion of the 
humanity and cultures of oui generation’ wasshaied by 
Condorcet and Godwin. This idea of the eternal peifectibi- 
Iity of human condition and the infinite p inabilities of im- 
provement of the human life was almost an article of faith 
with Sarkar. “In Herdei’s ideology, however,” pointed out 
Sarkar, “there is the doctrine of Gang Gottes ueber die 
Nationen ( the march of God through the nation 1 '). In my con- 
ception of finality-less and eternal developments it is not 
necessary to postulate a divinity” (ibid. : 517'. 

In his Creative India Sarkar wro’e, “Today in Indian 
thought German Kultur is a living stream of contributions to 
nationalism and Ihe world-forces from Herder to Hitler” 
( 1937 : 486-487 '. The extensive and intensive studies 

in indology by the German scholars were the most 
potent agent in effecting the influence of Gerrmny and 
Austria on the Indian mind. And Herder was or.e of 
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the trendsetters in German indology. It was Herder, noted 
Sarkar , who introduced Foster’s German rendering of 
Jones’s English version of the Sakuntala ( Abhijnana 
Sakmtalam) by Kalidasa to Goethe and Schiller and it bad 
a tremendous impact on them, particularly on Goethe, and as 
a result, on the German literati (ibid. : 109 & 487). Herder 
was responsible also for popularising the Gita in Germany 
and Humboldt was a close associate in this matter (ibid. : 110). 
Since the days of the Swadeshi Movement the natives of differ- 
ent parts of India had sincerely and seriously tried to improve 
their mother tongues so that the most advanced discourses in 
science, technology and other branches of knowledge, could be 
carried out through them. “In this as in other trends of 
literary growth Young India is exhibiting not only the natio- 
nalistic animus of the Poles, Czechs, Serbs, and Irish but also 
the Herderian and Fichtean romanticism for the linguistic or 
cultural soul, Volksseele, Volksgeist, etc.'* (ibid. : 502). Also, 
the C'ech people’s interest in the revival of the Czech langu- 
age and the resusciation of their national identity as evinced, 
for example, in Kollar’s interest in Herder “have s>me 
meaning in India today” ( ibid. : 494 ). 

It follows from the abo\e that Sarkar paid close attention 
to Herder's ideas of nation and nationality. He compared 
in his chaiacteristic way Sivaji with the German thinker 
while praising the former’s “linguistic patriotism.” Countless 
words and phrases used in daily life had become “Persianizcd” 
in Sivaj ’s time on account of the lcng-s’anding Moslem 
influence. The Hindu king sought to ‘Sanski itize’ them. And, 
the Raja-vyavaharakosha ( Dicticnary of Royal Conduct ) in 
Sanskrit piepared by Raghunath Pandit under his orders was 
a specimen of this attempt at linguist.c remaking. Sivaji 
was thus “a champion of a culture.” “As a nationalist, more 
precisely as an exponent of national language in politics 
Sivaji can claim recognition as one of the first among the 
modern makers of history, as a precursor of Herder ( 1744- 
1803 ) and Fitche (17o2-18l4) ’ (Sarkar, 1937 : 406). One of 
the great achievements of iivaji lay in his “solicitude for 
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emancipating his countrymen from the thraldom of a foreign 
tongue” ( idem ). 

The two paragraphs above suggest the implicit admiration 
of Sarkar for Herder and his ideas of cultural independence, 
national spirit, etc., and the influence of the same on the 
development of nationalistic feelings in the minds of the 
Bengalis and other Indians. Sarkar’s appreciation of Herder 
and his ideas on nationalism was, however, a mixed one. 
Indeed, the mature Sarkar seriously controverted the logical 
and empirical validity of Herder's advocacy of the forma- 
tion of nation-states on the basis of culture and / or language. 
His difference from Herder in this respect was based on a 
more fundamental disagreement between the two thinkers 
regarding their approaches towards human culture and 
society. Herders work led to the expansion of those ideas 
which are generally called pre-romantx : the ideas of 
cultural differentiation of mankind, the spirit of the nation, 
the role of nations in history, and so on. His ideas contri- 
buted, Jer/.y Szacki rightly points out, a lot to the develop- 
ment of modern hislO'icism ( 1<#79 : 87-89 . 

Herder differed from the Fiench pliilosophes uncertain 
fundamentjl issues. >1) While generally agreeing to the 
pattern of science created by Newton, Herder abandoned the 
mechanistic vision of the world in favour of a vitalistic or 
organicist vision, which, of c urse, led to an estentially 
different interpretation of nature symbolized for him by the 
variety of life and not the uniformity of laws that govern it. 
(2) While subscribing tj the ideas of progress of mankind, 
he revised their most popular versions, declaring himself 
against those who treated lightly the ideas of other epochs 
and against those thinkers who viewed mankind as a homo- 
geneous whole or believed its gradual homogenization to be 
desirable. (3) Without undermining the very idea of reason 
he detailed its connection with the other faculties of man 
•whom he regarded as the subject who acts, experiences, and 
expresses his personality and does not merely rCCeiVC SWISS' 
tions and think. 
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Society is, according to Herder, not qualitatively different 
from the rest of the universe which is, in his ontological 
assumptions, a great organism in which everything is inter- 
connected. following the working of an irrational vital force 
that penetrates every particle of nature. It was not cons- 
tructed like a machine but is an essentially a growing 
organism. It is a whole composed of different and hence 
inter-dependent pans, the individuality of each of which is 
honoured throughout. Though the identity of the individual 
or particular group is never lost in Herder’s conception of 
society, society is, in his view, the natural state of the indi- 
vidual, From the moment of his birth the individual is immer- 
sed in a community — ‘amily, tribe, nation, and the like. 
Herder considers nation (volk) the most important commu- 
nity. The nation is not so much an aggregate of people who 
live on a common territory and are subject to a set of uniform 
laws as it is a culture conmunity shaped in the course of his- 
tory and finding expression in its language. Language is the 
basic factor of identity of a nation : It expresses the 
character of the nation that survives as long as it can foster 
the traditions crystallized in language. Herder did not, 
however, ignore the importance of political organisation. 
Quite contrarily, he believed it to be natural. He treated, 
however, political organisation as secondary and as deter- 
mined by cultural factors. Each nation-state derives its 
uniqueness from its unique ciicum>tance'> which include 
its geographical location, rather all foims of environment 
surrounding it, the customs and traditions of the commu- 
nity lying at its base and its interaction with other national 
communities. 

In Herder's cenception the nations remained integral parts 
of mankind which was to him a real entity. But the history 
of mankind is the history of the nations and is contained in 
the la'ter. He emphasised, therefore, a thorough understand- 
ing of the variety of historical events, the wealth of which 
determines the wealth of mankind. Every nation has its own 
measures of perfection and, hence, the measures developed 
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by any particular nation may not be applicable to the 
others. Herder’s Reflections on the Philosophy of History are, 
'thus, concerned more with the plurality of facts in which the 
intentions of Providence materialize than with the uniformity 
of the laws of nature. It is only the general objectives of 
nature that are uniform. One would find a striking similarity 
between the ideas of Herder and the views of History held by 
Sarkar in his younger days and recorded by him in his essays 
like ‘The Lessons of history’ ( Sarkar, 1912 : 

1-6 ). This view of history was, of course, rejected by 
Sarkar in his later years when he came to sharply criticise 
Herder’s ideas of the national spirit or national soul and the 
unique cultural foundations of each nation-state. 

Sarkar rightly discerned two fundamental elements of 
Herder’s philosophy of nationalism. First, the German scholar 
harped on the idea of national soul SfT*l’) 

— Sarkar in Mukhopadhyay, 1944 : 73 ; fag’ — Sarkar, 

1942 : 486). Secondly, he talked of the distinctive features of 
each nationality or what he described as national identity 
( -Sarkar, 1942 : 486 ). The national soul and 

the national identity are best articulated, according to Herder, 
in and through the national language. Herder prescribed, 
therefore, the formation of state on the bases of nationality, 
language and culture. Or, in other words, there should be 
as many states as there are languages. A multi-lingual state 
is thus inconceivable in Herder’s political philosophy 
(Sarkar in Mukhopadhyay, 1944 : 73). 

By his own admission, SaTkar was initially deeply influen- 
ced by the ideas similar to Herder's Volksseele or Volksgeist. 
Though Herder was not a familiar name among the Bengalis 
or Indians during the days of the Swadeshi Movement, 
Herder’s notions of the spirit of the nation or national soul 
and other similar ideas came to influence Sarkar and his peers 
through the works of other European writers and the studies 
about Bismark, Mazzini and Cavour (Sarkar, 1940 : 485-486). 
Ideas about the ‘life of Bengal’, the ‘soul of India’, the unique- 
ness of the Indian civilisation, the essential difference 
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between the east and the west, etc., were almost the axiomatic 
truths in the milieu of Sark dr at that time. But Sarkar’s 
familiarity with the concern of the Hindus with mundane 
affairs as evidenced in the Sukraniti which he sought to trans- 
late in English sensitized him to the fundamental identity 
of the human mind across the civilisations in the east and the 
west. And since then he had opposed the ideas of national 
consciousness, the life of the nation or the collective soul 
which continued and accentuated certain unreal differences 
among the peoples of the two hemispheres or of different 
countries of the world (ibid. : 487). 

The state is, in Sarkar’s view, not a ‘natural’ organism 
but a mechanical conglomeration of domestic units, clan- 
communities, socio-economic trusts and groupments profession 
nels, partnerships, etc. It is, therefore, futile to seek any life 
or soul of the state (Sarkar in Mukhopadhyay, 1944 : 73). 
“No innate motive force impels a race, language, religion 
or Kultur to embody itself in a staatal organization such as 

would be its characteristic expression The same 

culture may flourish under different states, while the same 
state may be associated with different culture-systems” (1938 ■ 
11-12 ). Sarkar was overly eager, as it has been repeatedly 
noticed in this treatise, to demonstrate the equality of the 
Asians and the Euro-Americans m potentialities for political 
independence and material advancement through techno- 
logical and scientific progress. It was, therefore, a com- 
pelling necessity for him to aver that humanity both in 
the east and in the west had moved along the same lines, 
though the tempo might have varied in different regions. 
“By the objective test and statistically considered, life’s 
‘ideals' have been”, he wrote, “the same the world over and 
almost all the ages through. In spite of the diversities of 
manifestation these ideals can be grouped under a single 
slogan, viz., the advancement of the happiness of human 
beings’’ ( ibid. : 8 ). Tnu>, in sharp contradiction with 
Herder’s do 'trine of the impossibility as well as the undesira- 
ability of homogenisation of cultures Sarkar proclaimed the 
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fundamental uniformity of human collectivities all over the 
world and the trend towards and the desirability of the con- 
vergence of cultures. The physical and mental barriers 
separating different peoples and their cultures are crumbling 
down before the advancement of science and technology. 
“The tunnels, canals and bridges understood both literally 
•and metaphorically are compelling the cultural institutions 
of the world to tend towards a closer and closer unifor- 
mity in the different quarters of the globe’’ ( idem ). The 
increasing economic interdependence of people in different 
parts of the globe and the growing sophistication of the 
techniques and instruments of modern warfare have rendered 
the idea of the state based on a single ethnic or cultural 
unit thoroughly obselete, if such political units ever existed 
on earth. ‘‘Indeed the swan-song of linguistic or cultural 
nationalism is being sung in the battlefields of Europe to- 
day” ( Sarkar, 1942 : 341). 

The only strategic considerations in the formation of a 
nation-state are provided by the will or consent of some 
people to organise themselves into a nation-state and their 
ability to establish and maintain their political indepen- 
dence with viable military-naval-aerial strength. “Geneti- 
cally therefore, nationality is, in essence, a militaristic con- 
cept” ( Sarkar, 1918 : 16). At heart ajj Indian nationalist, 
Sarkar sought to counteract the view or suggestion, then 
continuously propagated by the foreign rulers with sinister 
designs, that the people of India, divided as they were in 
multiple and widely divergent ethnic, linguistic and religious 
groups, weie incapable of attaining unity and organising 
themselves into a free nation. “Not unity, but independence 
is”, he declared, “the distinctive feature of a national exis- 
tence. The nation may thus represent one race or many. 
It may speak one language or many or it may be polyglot, 
it may be a uni-cultural or multi-cultural organism ( sic). 
To an artificial corporation brought into being by the fiat of 
human creativencss homogeneity of racial or linguistic 
interests is not necessarily a source of strength, nor is 
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heterogeneity a special weakness” ( ibid. : 21-22 ). Herder’s 
view of national spirit or genius was thus categorically 
contradicted by Sarkar : “Nationality is not the concrete 
expression of a cult or culture or race or language, or of 
the Hegelian ‘spirit’ or genius of a people. It is the physical 
( territorial and human ) embodiment of political freedom, 
maintained by economic or military strength’* ( ibid. : 21 ). 
Sarkar himself pointed out the paradoxical situation arising 
from his simultaneous appreciation and negative criticism of 
Herder’s views ( Sarkar, 1940 l 487 ). 

Was Sarkar fully justified in his claim of having totally 
rejected Herder’s notion of culture and his views about the 
uni-cultural foundation of every nation-state 9 The question 
is raised because of the following reasons. 

a) Sarkar was sceptical about the emergence of “a pan- 
Indian statehood” or the viability of a single nation-state in 
the “sub-continent’’ of India inhabited by diverse peoples 
after the withdrawal of the British army, navy and air-force 
from India. 

b) He advocated the formation of two or three do/en 
nation-states in India. He had no clear idea ol the basis 
of organisation of these nation-states save that he thought 
that the Assamese, the Bengalis, the Punjabis, the Marathis, 
the Madrasis, the people of the United Provinces were respec- 
tively capable of forming separate nation-states. In the 
absence of any other cnterion, language would appear to be 
the foundation of each one of these separate nation-states. 

c) Sarkar positively encouraged the formation of a 
sep irate nation-state by the Bengalis ibid. 355 ) with, of 
course, a number of “non-Bengali ’ ethnic (“vspnsfreft 

and linguistic ( ) communities within it 

(ibid. : 366). He described himself as a Jeffersonian in this 
respect, (Sarkar in Mukhopadhyay, 1944 : 518). It is true 
that Thomas Jefferson believed that the be’t government 
was that which governed least, and that this applied in parti- 
cular to the Federal government (Parkes, 1970 : 154 . 

At the same time Sarkar remained silent over the fact 
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that Jefferson contributed to the emergence of the confede- 
ration of the U. S. A. which ultimately developed into a 
a federal nation-state and he had aoted, for two consecu- 
tive terms, as the President of the United States of America 
which sustained its independence and integrity as a nation 
in a landmass much larger in size than the territory of 
India and characterized by ethnic and racial diversities 
no less conspicuous than those of the Indian population. 
Was this silence bred by his sympathy with the idea of the 
uniqueness of Bengali culture and the claim of the Bengalis 
for a separate nation-state ? 

Indeed, his ideas of Bengalicism or original Bengali cul- 
ture as an important basis for the Bengali nation-state as 
well as his apprehension that the Central Government in 
Dominion India might be misled or obsessed by the “anti- 
Bengali sentiments and prejudices of certain quarters” 
(1949: 117) and his concern over the “anti-Bengali animus of 
non-Bengali publicists” (ibid. : 118) indicate Herder’s undying 
influence on Sarkar. 

Abdus Sadaque’s view that “Bengali Hindus and Mus- 
lims constitute one nationality” was hailed by Sarkar (1942 : 
330\ Sarkar said that as a student of social science, he could not 
follow why it was considered utterly impossible for the Muslims 
as political animals to live with the Hindus as they had been 
living for ages in the “same linguistic, cultural and socio- 
economic milieux" (ibid. : 340). He rejected the two-nation 
theory of the Muslim League or any theory of religion 
forming the basis of organisation of state in Bengal or India 
not only because of the millenium-old processes of the “Musli- 
mization of the Hindu as well as the Hindui/ation of 
the Muslim” (ibid. : 338) in India but because “Islam was con- 
quered by Bengali creativity and became Bengalicized just 
like Hinduism and Buddhism” (ibid. : 58). According to 
him, “...the Mussalmans, like the Hindus have derived 
the manners and customs from a common source, namely 
the pie-Hindu and pre-Muslim Bengali ‘birds, crows and 
pigeons', or pariahs of all denominations. It is Bengalicism , 
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the original culture and religioi of ihe Bengali pariahs, that 
has conquered both Hinduism aid Islam and has compelled 
both to get acculturated to the millenium-long mores, sans - 
karas, festivals , processions and folkways of the Bengali 
people ” ' idem ; emphases added). 

"Bengal icism” provided an illustration for Sarkar’s theory 
of culture (see Ghoshal, 1957 : 69-71). Culture and Civiliza- 
tion are”, wrote Sarkar. "synonymous and both imply no- 
thing but creation. The creativities of men are bom of ihe 
desire and the power to influence, conmand and dominate. 
Culture is, therefore, essentially a system of influences, con- 
versions. conquests and dominations. Like every other culture 
Bengali culture is manifest, first in military and political 
enterprises, and secondly, in the arts and sciences, religions, 
morals, economic activities, sociil organisations, etc. ’’(Sarkar, 
1942 : 53). Each culture influences and is, by implication, 
influenced by other cultures. In his analysis of the society 
and culture in India as also in hi> explanation of culture- 
change Sirkar emphasized the fact of "acculturation i.e, 
the acceptance of the cultural, social and other mores of one 
gioup by another. The acculturation was in most instances 
mutual’’ (Satkar, 1941 : 169-170 ; see also Ghosal, op. cit. : 
71 Mukhopadhyay, 1944 : 564-565). This capacity of the 
culture of a collectivity for influencing as well as accom- 
modating the cultuial elements ^ r other communities proves 
its vitality. But the stress on the originality of the culture 
of a community oi its powei ot influencing or changing the 
cultures of o'her collectivities or elemets thereof is unmistak 
ably present in Sarkar’s definition of culture. 

Indeed, he was proud of the "Bengali genius for conquer- 
ing and dominating new cultural institutions and ideologies 
and establishing the empire of Bengalicism on all and sun- 
dry*”” (1942 : 56, emphasis added). The "regional and 
social condition of Bengal” (ibid. : 55 ) bred the resilience 
of Bengali culture against Vedic Hinduism, Buddhism, 
and later Islam. Among the the Hindus of Bengal the funda- 
mental religion had ever been Bengalicism. "If at all, it 
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[ i. e., Hinduism in Bengal j ma> be described as Bengalicized. 
Hinduism which is profoundly different from the Punjabi, 

Kanaujiya, Miratha, Tamil and other Hinduisms Bengalis 

worship their own creations, their own sentiments, emotions 
and activities ” ( ibid. : 60 ; emphasis added). The Bengali 
Mussalman, similarly, represent the parianization of Islam. 
*'lt is th • BengaH words and phrases that ‘embody in the 
main the devotion, spirituality and energism of the Bengali 
Hindus and Mussalmans ’’ (ibid. : 61 , emphasis added). 
Bengalicism continues, according to Sarkar, to hold the 
ground in an unmistakable manner in the twentieth century 
also. When Sarkar asseited the ‘‘Bengali capacity lot with- 
standing the foreign cultural influences and finally converting, 
dominating or Bengaltcizing them” (ibid. : 62', did he not 
virtually accept Herder’s thesis about the originality or 
uniqueness of a culture and ultimately his idea of the 
cultural and linguistic basis of the nation-state ? Saikar’s 
analysis of culture, more specifically, Bengali culture, and 
his demand for a Bengali state give the impression thai 
he could not successfully deny that “the idea of the 
nation for its advocates stards in \eiy intimate relation 

to ‘prestige’ interests The significane of the nation 

is usually anchored in the superiority, or at least the 
irrepliceability, of the culture values that are to be 
preserved and developed only taiough the cultivation of the 
peculiarity of the gioup” ( Weber. 1978 : 925 ). 

Herder's lemarks about the distinguishing features of the 
leiigloh, social organisation, and art of ‘ Hindostan’’ were, it 
appear*, totally neglected by Sarkar (cf. von Glasenapp, 1973 : 
9-18). The German scholar explained the highest position of 
Brahmins in the caste hierarchy in terms of precedence of 
wisdom over strength and the monopolisation of all political 
wisdom by the priests. He admired the maintenance of the 
stability of the social organisation and inculcation of good 
habits and qualities in men by the institution of Brahmins or 
the caste order. But he was severely critical of its oppressive 
nature, the elimination of which was found in untouchability. 
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Sarkar, at heart a lover of Indian (Hindu) culture, rejoioed 
in his earlier days as also in the later years of his life over 
Nietzsche’s assertion of superiority of -Hinduism to Christianity 
in according dignity to human life on this earth. Herder too, 
Sark ir should have noticed, questioned the European Chris- 
tians’ claim of superiority of their religion and culture to those 
of the Indians. In his “Dialogues on the conversion of the 
Indians through our European Christians” in Adrastea No. 5, 
1802, he challenged the propriety of the proselytizing efforts 
of rhe Christian missionaries in India and exposed the role of 
physical force underneath them. “I should think”, argued 
the Asian in the said dialogues, “they fi e., the Indiansl should 
be allowed theirs : their paradise for which they aspire 
through compassion, gentleness and good deeds, the heaven 
of nearness to Gid whom their people seek and worship in all 

that is good and beautiful ” (cited in von Glasenapp, op. 

cit. : 14). 

A great ad nirer of the Indian art. Herder asserted 
that the taste that predominates in Indian monuments is 
extremely “local and national’’, so that they “have taken on a 
character entirely peculiar to them”. Religion was the chief 
inspiration behind the foundation of these monuments as well 
as other works of art, e g„ the images of deities, etc. The 
main obstacle which confronted the art of the Indians was, 
paradoxically enough, “their religion, the very source of their 

art, and tl e organisation that developed out of it 

Everywheie one perceives that the '.vmbolic allegory has 

overpowered art ; the latter obeyed tfc religious characteri- 
zation and myth” (cited in von Glasenapp, op. cit. : 17). To 
understand th* peculiarity of the Indian art one must, Herder 
insisted, understand the Indian philosophical system “which 
could ari»e only on the shores of the Ganges”. Sarkar strongly 
believed in the uniformity of the art of tue Hindus with the art 
of the Greeks and would have, therefore contradicted 
Herder’s view of the -uniqueness of the Indian art. 

Hid he, however, given a little closer attention to the thin- 
kers like Herder, Sarkar might have found that those thinkers 
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sought to highlight the peculiarities of the Indian society and 
culture not to demean it in any way but to show how ihe 
course of human civilisation and culture had different 
appearances in different climes, regions and epochs and the 
points of similarity in all these varied manifestations. “Just 
as the magnetic needle inclines”. Herder wrote, “differently 
at different places on the earth, yet under fundamental laws, 
so also varies the imaginative .power, taste, style of composi- 
tion of peoples, and yet it is and remains everywhere the same 
mankind'’ (quoted in von Glasenapp, op. cit. : 18). 

VI 

Tonnies* ideas of Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft formed 
the starting point of Sarkar’s Villages and Towns as Social 
Patterns (1941), though Sarkar did not uncritically accept 
everything said by Tonnies. Tonnies’ “epoch-making work.” 
Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft proposed “the most radical 
dichotomies” in the analysis of human mind. He talked 
of two kinds of human will, the wesenwille which Sarkar 
translated as existential or natural will and Kiirville which 
Sarkar interpreted as chosen, arbitrary or artificial will. 
It is out of the natural will that the community arises. 
The society arises out of the chosen will. Social institutions 
take different forms in the community and the society. Toen- 
nies’ dichotomy “has a time-value as well and represents 
two distinct and well-marked stages in evolution” (ibid. . 3'. 
The - epoch of the community which comes first is distin- 
guished from the epoch of society. “According to Toennies 
the whole development is to be interpreted as the progres- 
sive tendency of uiban life. He accepts the thesis of Marx 
to the effect that ‘the entire economic history of society (i.e., 
of modern nations) is summarized in the moment of anti-thesis 
between town and country’ ” (ibid. : 3-4"*. And, Sarkar 
noticed that the rural-urban dichotomy of Toennies and 
Marx is one of the chief topics of interest in Spengler’s 
Der Untergang des Abendlandes. Also, in The Decline of the 
West (Vol. II, London, 1928 : 91-921 Spengler declared that 
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“‘The man of the land and the man of the city are different 
'essences.’' As compared with the treatises of Spongier, 
Toennies’ work appeared to Sarkar “rigidly factual and scien- 
sific and thoroughly analytical” (Sarkar, op. cit. : 4). 

Sarkar appears here to have accepted the distinction 
between community and society or between rural and urban 
worlds. “The objective differences between villages and towns 
are,” he declared, “profound realities” (ibid. : 5). The 
rural-urban differences, carried to their logical extremities, 
are expressed in the rural-urban antithesis or dichotomy. 
■“Such dichotomies are,” observed Sarkar, ingeniously enough, 
“to be encountered in a radical form in Indian ideology 
also.” Following the suggestions in Vaishnaver Bhagaban 
iThe God of the Vaishnavas, 1936) by Radha Binod Saha, a 
Bengali author, Sarkar discovered an awareness of the con- 
trasts between the village and the metropolis in the Sanskrit 
epic, the Mahabhinta. ‘There Vrindavan is the village, and 
Dwaraka the city, the capital, the ‘cosmopolis’. Krishna is 
placed in the two milieux in two different roles, the cowboy 
and the king, and his orientations to the social complex are 
as as diverse a; imaginable. The antithesis, Vrindavan- 
Dwaraka, appears almost to be the Toenniesian dichotomy, 
Gemeinschafl-Gesellschafl” (ibid. : 6) 

It is interesting to note how Sarkar used the Indian cate- 
gories of p rakriti and Sanskara or Sanskrita to depict the 
indigenous ideas of rural-urban contrast. Vrindavan “is a 
bit of Prakriti or nature, so to say. It is natural, growing out 
of the Mother Earth, marked by simplicity of feelings and 
spontaneousness of activities. The atmosphere here is of the 
landscapes, farms and forests. The scene is rural or sylvan, 
the actors are peasants, cowherds, pariahs. On the contrary, 
Dwaraka is the offshoot of men’s sanskuta, i.e„ influence on 

Nature The atmosphere here is that of landscapes trained 

and pruned,, of brick and mortar, rather than of cosy green 
surroundings. The scene is urban and stony, the actors are 
courtiers, officers, sophisticated men and women. Contrasted 
with the pariahs of Vrindavan the men and women at Dwaraka 
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are the reformed, sanskrita, cultivated or cultured persons* 
the Aryans, so to say, in the literal philological sense’* 
( Idem \ 

Thus, the contrast between village and town is j elated to 
that between prakrit languages and Sanskrit in Indian Pnilo- 
logy. “Literally, the Prakrits are the piimordial and funda- 
mental tongues. Sanskrit is the artificially cultivated or 
scientifically built up” {idem). The literature and culture in 
the Prakrit languages may then be regarded “as typifying... 
the spirit of Vrindavan, folklife, village, community, Gemeins- 
chaft. On the other hand, the li'erature and culture in Sans- 
krit may be said to represent the soul of Dwaraka, courtlife, 
contract and commerce, town society, Geiellschajt. Philologi- 
cally and culturally the dichotomy, Prakrit-Sanskrit, like the 
dichotomy, Parian-Arj an, can within certain limits be assimi- 
lated in a general manrer to the ruial-urban dichotomy 
(ibid. : 7). 

It would not be an exaggeration, if one suggests that the 
analysis above contains the rudiments of the line of inquiry 
proposed by Milton Singer regarding the nature of inte.action 
of what they term Great Tradition and Little Tradition of 
India. For, Sarkar believed in ‘social continuiues and 
assimilations’’ between the urban.ties and the rural folk. And. 
secondly, he continuously emphasized the folk-elements in 
Hindu-cultuie and what he described as Pariani/ation of 
the Aryan and the Aryanization of the Parian. Sarkar 
observed, as an example of the preceding prote-s. the 
working of two entirely different sets of institutions m the 
marriage ceremonies of Hindu Irdia from one extreme of 
the subcontinent to the other. “The fust are the Vedic ideas 
and rites. Tnese furnish the unifying all-Tndian forces. The 
other ideas and rites come from the myriads of local, ethnic 
and other groups in the thousand and one villages of India”' 
(1941 : 1 88 >. This is why the Kashmiri and Bengali Brahmans 
as well as “the Andhras, Deccanis and Cholas of Southern. 
India” share unities and identities and at the same time 
observe differences in their marital and other practices. The 
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Radha-Krisbna songs or the Krishna-Kirtan songs, dear to the 
Vaishnavas, are an embodiment of the creative genius as 
much of the inferior castes including the untouchables as of 
the higher castes. “The parianization of the Arjan and 
Prakritizaiion of Sanskrit, on the one hand, as, well as the 
Aryanization of tae parian and Sinskrization of the Prakrit, 
the two wings of the mutual acculturation or reciprocal culture- 
conquest, — are embodied in these Vaishnava songs and dances ' ’ 
(ibid. : 189 ; emphasis added'. 

Sarkar’s insightful hints at the Indian ideas and values 
regarding the rural-urban dichotomy or rural-urban conti- 
nuum or the mutual impact of the Great Tradition and the 
Little Tiadition on each other ever remained as hints only ; 
they were never developed. Sarkar, impatient as he was with 
any ellort at dichotomizing societies or cultures, immediately 
came to attack the “dichotomy” of Gemeinschaft and Geiells- 
chafr on several grounds. First, Toennies’ attempt at “epochi- 
iication’’ or demarcating the epoch of Ge^ellschaft from the 
previous epoch of Gemeinschaft tended to “overlook, ignore or 
minimize the continuity, permanence and uniformity of some 
of the processess m the charaivetl ( march on ) of man’s will 
to live and flourish, to influence, to conquer and to dominate” 

( ibid. : 7 ). Second, it suggested an obsession with the 
Zeitgeist which tended to neglect the profound identities 
and similarities between any two epochs or sub-epochs in 
spite of the ostensible variations and diversities. Third, 
“whenever the psycho-social personality manifests itself in 
more or less the same processes and patterns in the town- 
category as well as the village-category, the identity, equa- 
lization or similarity of the two categories is by all means 
to be admitted as a socio-scientific fact” ( ibid. : 11 ). The last 
observation may immediately bring to the reader's mind 
the views of D. F. Pocock that there is no dichotomy in 
India between the village and the traditional city as both 
are elements of the same civilization and that religion, 
caste and kinship are the bases of social organization in 
both villages and towns ( cf. Pocock, 1960 ). But the 
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apparent similarity between the views of Sarkar and 
Pocock should not blind us regarding the basic difference 
in their approaches to the problem. Pocock emphasised the 
specificity of the Iadian situation. “It would appear impos- 
sible”, wrote he, ‘‘to recognize the ‘orthogenetic’ character 
of Indian cities and villages and at the same time to think 
of comparing them separately with their 'equivalents’ else- 
where’’ ( ibid.: 81 ). And this proposition of uniqueness of 
the Indian situation irked Sarkar most. He apprehended 
that the dichotomy of rural and urban would be translated 
into the one of traditional and modern and India because 
of her predominantly rural population would be dubbed 
traditional and hence qualitatively different from the urban 
and modern west. He did not.try to hide this anxiety. For 
example, while he everywhere noticed that it is the moneyed 
man that controls the affairs in society and is the dictator of 
morals and religion and can buy the conscience and dignity of 
individuals, he wonders whether “this type of social Gestalt 
is to be described exclusively as modern, capitalistic, bour- 
geois, urban or Western. Curiously enough, even among 
scientific thinkers, sociologists and philosophers in Fur- 
America as well as Asia there is a tendency to differentiate 
this social pattern from that prevailing in ancient and 
medieval conditions, pre-capitilistic stages, un-bourgeois 
societies, rural areas and the Orient 1 ’ (ibid. : 20). He expres- 
sed the hope that an “amlytical sociology dealing in an 
inductive manner— on the basis of statistical data wherever 
possible — with predominantly agricultural, semi-medieval, 
half-developed countries like India, China, Iran, Latin Ame- 
rica’’ would demolish the “metaphysic ll dichotomy-psycho- 
logies, dichotomy-sociologies” as exemplified in the anti- 
thesis of Gemeinsohaft and Gesellschaft or village and 
town. 

Villages and towns differ, Sarkar averred, “but in the 
number of inhabitants and the density of population per 
square mile. It is ultimately this numerical difference that 
accounts for the rural-urban differentiation in personality 
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and inter-human relations in so far and to the extent that 
it is a statistical reality’* (ibid. 16). Birher of them bears the 
evidence of remaking of the natural (physical) milieu and 
inter- human (.social) relations by the creative intelligence and 
will of roan. Human creativity has ever sought to provide 
the villages with the same amenities as are available in the 
towns. Indeed, the difference or lag between a villagejand 
a town may be traced to the absence of resources belonging 
to the entire people. It is often forgotten, Sarkar alleged, 
that “Eur-America is not by tradition urban. Her tradition 

in this respect is identical with Asia’s ( II is not ] possible 

to differentiate East and West on the question of village vs. 
town. Histoiically speaking, again, towns arc to be found 
in the East. The divinction between East and West is a myth 
so far as rural-urban ideilogies are concerned’’ (ibid. : 21-22'. 
The absence of urban development in India or in Asia as a 
whole may ,be explained by the fact of her continued sub- 
jugation by the foreign powers. ‘‘In the case of abnormal 
phenomena like politically subject peoples’’, wrote the in- 
veterate nationalist, “the ruling races may deliberately or 
unconsciou-dy decide to keep the dependants in a condition 
of pe-petual tutelage, so as to maintain a socio-cult ural or 
economic lag of two or three generations between the rulers 
and the ruled. In the equation., of compnr itive social pro- 
gress the subject races are therefore likely 10 exhibit the 
marks of primitivity, medievalism, obsc 1 rantisi irrationality 
for much longer periods than the p ilitically free races The 
processes of mutual accultutation and assimilation between 
villages and towns may therefore be obstructed under these 
abnor nal conditions” (ibid. 17). Is not there an acceptance 
of the equation between backwardness, obscurantism and irra- 
tionality on the one hand and rural woild on the other in 
the above statement ? Does it not equate urbanism with 
rationality and progress ? Did, then Sarkar accept the differ* 
ence between villiges and tovns? Did he suggest like 
Mukherjee that though “the concept of rural-urban dichotomy 
or rural-urban continuum need not be meaningful in the 
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content of urbanization and social transformation [ in India ] 
at the moment” (Makherjee, 1965 : 48), rural-urban different 
ccs are there and would surface with the pace of accelera- 
tion of socio-economic development and structural change 
in the Indian society ’ It is difficult to find in Sarkar’s 
writings a positive answer to the question. He observed in 
one place, "It is not possible to say that urban recon- 
construction differs from rural reconstruction. V rtually the 
same schemes or projects f in relation to '‘equipment and 
paraphernalia, hyg : enic, economic, cultural and political” 
Sarkar, 1 9 1 1 : 23 1 apply to both... In the last analysis 
it is the annihilation of the villages (hat is the aim and objec- 
tive of the rural reconstruction ideology” (Sarkar, 1941 : 
22-23 ; parenthesis added). A little later he asserted, ‘‘The 
existence of tin alleged rural features in the mentality, atti- 
tudes and reactions of the townspeople should... be a first 
postulate according to this analysis of psyche [i.e.. the analysis 
guided ‘‘by the conception of pluralistic Gestalt of the mind”] 
(ibid. : 25 ; parenthesis add). * 

In the absence of any positive evidence that the ratio of 
crimes and criminals in relation to the total volume of activi- 
ties and business and the total population is higher in the 
urban areas than in the villages, and in view of the continuous 
process of give-and-take between rural and urban cultures 
and artforms and rurbanization, Sarkar questioned the vali- 
dity and utility of the notions of dichotomies of Gemeins- 
chaft and Gesellschaft or of Wesenwille and Kurwille. He cri- 
ticised Toennies’ Kritik Jer oeffentlichen Meinu ig (Criticism of 
Public Opinion) because of the distinction it proposed between 
the opinion of the bourgeoisie and that of the volk (people). 
Indeed, in Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft also Toennies made 
“a contrast between a social order which, being based upon 
consensus of wills, rests on harmony and is developed and 
ennobled by folkways, mores and religion, and an order 
which, being based upon a union of rational wills, rests on 
convention and agreement ... and finds its ideological justi- 
fication in public opinion'’ (1974 : 261). He described public 
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opinion to be “primarily directed towards the life and rela- 
tionship of Gesellschaft and state” (ibid, : 2S5). This view was 
unacceptable to Sarkar. He supported Bauer who described 
public opinion as tbe general opinion of a more or less broad 
group in a society and as a timeless, i.e., an eternally valid 
category. “The psychology which seeks to establish the 
category, public opinion, on only one of its forms and dismiss 
the others as pre-public opinion is,” wrote Sarkar, “as un- 
justifiable as that of Ldvy-Bruhl, who in L'Ame primitive'' 
reserved the category “religious" for the modern peoples and 
described the ancients and primitives as pre-religious, and in 
Lev Fo actions mentales dans les socie'te's infe'rieures (1910) and 
La Mentalite' primitive (1922) talked of the dichotomy between 
the pre-logical primitives and the logical moderns. “The con- 
tinuity of mental evolution is ignored in both these dicho- 
torm-psvchologies. Ard of course both deny virtually the 
complexity of the mental GestaU at everv stage of human 
existence" (ibid. : 1 1). 

It may be necessary, Sarkar admitted, in science to distin- 
guish diverse foims of social life from one another for logical 
analysis and psychological prec'sion. It is equally desirable 
to earmark the ca'egories for certain well defined and preci- 
sely delimited phenomena. But the soc'al scientists and the 
system-makers in philosophy are often “so much obse-sed by 
their exclusive type theories that. ..they virtually forget---[“the 
pluralistic make-up of mind or personality" and u the exis- 
tence of (he pluralistic pattern”) while they develop their age- 
spirits, epochal characteristics or dominant culture traits” - 
(ibid. : 25). But the actual social situations are complex 
as they cannot be comprehended in terms of either Gemeins- 
chaft or Gesellschaft, taken exclusively. Again, the continu- 
ous movement of human history makes it difficult to classify 
or charcterize different historical periods exclusively in terms 
of any specific attributes and attainments of human mind and 
human will, since human mind in any period of history will 
evince qualities which may be found to have characterized 
human psyche in other periods or ages. The dichotomy of 
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intuition-intellect, intuition-experience (Bergson), instinct- 
experience, reason-unreason, logical-illogical, rational-irratio- 
nal, does not explain the complete individual- If one likes 
to use the categories of Toennies, one has “to visualize the 
living human mind in the following equation : 

Gestalt of individuality 

= Wesenwille* x Kuerwille y 

= Natural will* x Chosen will*” ( ibid. : 24) 

It implies ihat no individual is characterized exclusively by 
the one or the other. Certain doses (x) of the natural will are 
mixed up with certain doses (y) of the chosen will. Sarkar, an 
advocate of pluralism in social and psychological analyses 
came to “believe in the normal Gestalt as the complex of 
more tha i one category, instinct, intuition, intellect, reason, 
logic. Wesenwille , Kuerwille, emotion, passion, unreason, irra- 
tionality, pre-logic, pi-e-religion, and what not functioning 
simultaneously*' (ibid. • 25). 

A few words can and should be said in favour of Toennies. 
In Section 25 of Book II of his famous work, Toennies himself 
admitted that his concepts of the forms of will, as free and 
arbitrary products of thinking, are mutually exclusive ; 
“lational will and natural wull a.e strictly separate entities” 
(1974 : 162 . In the same breath he added. “Observation and 
inference will easily show that no natural will can ever occur 
empiiically without rational will by which it finds its expres- 
sion, and no rational will without natural will on which it is 
based” {idem). W iat is, then, the importance of the rigo ous 
distinction ? The strict distinction between these “normal” 
concepts “enables us to discern the existing empirical tenden- 
cies toward the one or the other” {idem). Almost in the vein 
of Max Webei’s advocacy of his ‘ideal types’, Toennies wrote, 
“The great qualitative variety of human willing is made com- 
parble by relating it ..to these normal concepts as common 
denominators'* {idem). One may conceptually differentiate 
rational action from emotional action. Though in reality 
actions may involve certain degrees of both reason and 
emotion, the element of rationality may be more preponderant 
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than the element of emotion in a particular situation while 
in another situation the case may be quite the reverse. If ratio- 
nal action is desired, attempt^ mav have to be made to keep 
emotions in check. Sarkar’s dichotomy-phobia led him away 
from a sympathetic consideration of the conceptual devices 
like those of Toennies. He always feared that the dicho- 
tomies proposed would ultimately develop info stereotypes 
declaring western societies to be qualitatively different from 
the oriental societies which would almost invariably be 
depicted as traditional, agricultural, and backward in all 
spheres of material action. His rejection of Toennies’ dicho- 
tomies of Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft might have emanated 
from the fear that any typology of human nature would result 
into the characterization of the men in the west as rational 
and capable of success in industrial and technological ad- 
vancement and description of the men in the industrially and 
technologically backward east as irrational and guided by 
prejudices and superstitions, blind allegiance to tradition, 
and other-worldly considerations. Hence he hastened to add 
in his critique of Toennies that “Man is generally taken to 
be a rational, reasonable or logical animal. But it should 
be untrue to reality to believe that the rational, the reason- 
able or the logical in man has crushed the irrational, the un- 
reasonable or the illogical in himself out of existence. The un- 
reasonable, illogical and irrational features of his personality 
are coexisting in the same Gestalt with the opposites as a 
psychical fact'’ ( ibid. : 24). Probably, a corroboralion of 
this view of human nature was found b\ him in the writings 
of Pareto whom he mentioned on quite a few occasions in 
his books. 
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CHAPTER V 


FXPLORING SOCIOLOGY (II) 

In his “Miscellany” in the Calcutta Review of April, 
1939, which he repeated in The Political Philosophies 
Since 1905 Vol. II, Part III (1942 : 204-205), Sarkar very 
briefly described Karl Mannheim’s contribution to the field 
of Sociology of Knowledge. His penchant for discovering 
similarities led him en passant to compare Mannheim’s “ideo- 
logy” and “utopia” with the ‘‘residues” of Pareto. The 
“ideological ideas” offer, in Sarkar’s understanding, a defence 
of the status quo whereas the element of “wish-image” or 
■“wish-dream” in utopia seeks to transform the existing order. 
“In so far as Pareto’s second residue, — the residue of group- 
persistence, — is statical and promotes inertia it may be asso- 
ciated with Mannheim’s ‘ideology’. His ‘utopia’ can then be 
linked up with the first residue of Pareto, namely, the residue 
of combination, which is the active, creative or innovative 
element in social dynamics” ( 1942 : 105). 

The votary of freedom and democracy in Sarkar was 
realistic enough to see the ever p.esent element of “despoto- 
cracy” or dictatoiship alongside the craving for and the fact 
of liberty and personal frejdom in all political configura- 
tions. There has been no unalloyed democracy or despotism 
in any country or period in history ; what exists in reality 
is “dcmo-despotocracy” in one form or another. In delence 
of this view Sarkar approvingly cited Karl Mannheim’s 
observation in Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction 
that man has in modern times come to accept of necessity 
“planning for freedom”, “coordination of social and psycho- 
logical techniqies”, “replacement of the traditional prin- 
ciple of laissez faiie” by that of social control ( Sarkar, 
1942 : 302). 

Sarkar referred again to Karl Mannheim in his discuss’on 
of the positive role of intellectuals “in all revolutions or 
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progress movements” ( 1941 : 122-124' as also in dissemina- 
ting values in human societies ( 1942 : 30-32 ). 

He quoted tne views of Alfred Weber, Karl Mannheim, 
Arnost Blaha on the creative and clasr-transcendent character 
of the intellectuals ( 1941 : 123-124 ; 1942 : 30-31 ). Taking 
his cue from Weber and Mannheim, Blaha “nerved to develop 
on new foundations what may be described as the old Hindu 
conception of the Brahman as, theoretically considered, the 
embodiment of creative qualities and social leadeiship” 
( Sarkar, 1941 : 124 ). Elsewhere Sarkar wrote, "In Blaha’s 
doctrine of intellectuals we encounter once more perhaps the 
theory of Brahmanocracy, the aristocracy of character and 
spiritual qualities as developed by the Hindus in their socio- 
logical texts, — the Dharma — , Artha — , and NithSastras , — 
without, however, the hereditary determinism associated with 
the Hindu caste system” ( 1942 : 31 ). Here is an interesting 
example of Sarkar's strong inclination for finding out the 
parallels of features of the Hindu social and cultural order 
in the most widely divergent socio-cultural systems. He 
appears in such cases to have underplayed the (act tha f the 
element of “hereditary determinism” of the Hindu caste 
system made it and, therefore, the role of Brahmans in it, 
strikingly different from many other systems of social 
stiatification and the role of intellectual leaders in the same. 

“Blaha, like Weber and Mannheim, stresses”, Saikar poin- 
ted out, “the fact that the intellectuals do not lorm any special 
economic category” ( 1941 : 124 ) The attitude betrayed in 
the overemphasis on the fact appeared to Sarkar “too non- 
economic or anti-Marxist”. True, economic forces are by no 
means the only forces in the world as some “Marxists” are 
wont to believe. But economic agencies do constitute impor- 
tant social forces. ‘ To combat [ the ] fallacy of [ the 
Marxists ] the psychologist does not have to commit the ana- 
logous and opposite fallacy of excluding the economic forces 
altogether. This theory about the extra-economic position 
of the elite, the Brahman or the intellectual is exposing itself 
to the fallacy of intellectual advaitism (monism)” (idem). 
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II 

“In Pareto’* sociological analysis the scientific world 
bas”, wrote Sarkar, “got a poweiful coirective to the much 
too facilely accepted roseate vie*v of the human nature. No 
sociology can be real and adequate which ignores the knaves 
and scoundrels of the woild in its study and is obsessed by 
the saints and sages. The social reality is brought out promi- 
nently in the Paietian investigations. They are based on the 
fundamental proposition that the human psyche is the 
field for the tug of. war between the Devil and the Divinity. 
The dvandas or conflicts constitute the eternal make-up of the 
mental and moral personality. The role of the irrational 
is no less constructive than that of reason. In Pareto one 
may, therefore, easily discover the dictum of Manu who 
observed that dwlabho hi suchirnarah (rare is the man that is 
good by nature)’’ (1942 t 28-29). With the preceding sta'e- 
ment Sarkar conclude i his brief appreciation of Paieto's ideas. 
It ptovides a notewoithy example of Sarkar’s ecletic w'ay of 
picking up the particular ideas from the ensemble of thoughts 
of a particular sociologist or social thinker which would 
support the ideas he cherished dear and also of his method 
of comparing the ideas of the Indian and Western thinkers. 
Pareto's Trait at o d\ Sociologia Generate and the view of 
human nature contaired theiein had been referred to by 
Sarkar also in an eatlier work (1928 : 279). But Sarkai’s 
critical summary of the econom : c and sociological ideas of 
the Italian master in Ekater Dhanadaulat is more interesting 
not merely because it is a little more elaborate but it seeks to 
explain why Pareto's ideas were favourite with the Fascists. 

Pareto emphasised, noted Sarkar, that the interdependence 
of multiple forces in the economic world was intellegible with 
the help of the concept of equilibrium of various forces and, 
therefoie, with the systematic application of the principles 
of ma'hematics, physics and mechanics. Man and his life m 
society was far too extensive to be exhaustively studied by 
economics alone. Economics viewed man as a rational 
animal. But in human psyche irrational, illogical forces 
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are as strong as, if not stronger than, the rational and logical 
ones. Hence, to get a complete picture of man and his be- 
haviour in the actual world a new science, viz., sociology, was 
necessary. Sarkar presented in Bengali these basic ideas of 
Pareto with admirable lucidity. 

The first reason why the Fascists liked Pareto was that the 
Italian thinker believed in the inherent differences and inequa- 
lities of men. Strivings for autonomy, freedom or equality 
would ultimately prove abortive, since the equality which 
might be attained after a long struggle would be shortlived 
and so™ replaced by a new form of inequality. The fascists 
liked <his gospel of ubiquity of inequality. 

The other reason why the fascists considei ed Pareto’s socio- 
logy the spiritual foundation ( ) of fascism was 

that they found in it a certain kind of moral support to their 
deployment of every measure including the most ruthless ones 
for perpetuating their power. Was it possible, inquired Pareto, 
for a ruling group to maintain itself in power against the per- 
petual threats coming from the sections striving for power or 
upward social mobility ? *F *§03 •'inSTt 

‘arr»M* i i Iww 

i fasi *fs; afwnTw ts«§i ^ i ^ 
»3Gni siiiW <i iiiwc <3 ceiramjmw 

Sysraa wTtwr t&faaT ^fasi csi?iT®r qrcs i 4 $ 

JIfr, sssfe^fe^ 53! 

fafcfo-jq s 33TSr, RJSIT t'allkir 3I5T3T 

\sT?I^T srreir «li®i 'lira fiT 1 ®T5TOT3 'I®*! 

l "rtswuft. lipn <3 OTFWflT 

3®‘sjJpT'3 '3T5T 1 ©fofTCS’Q srf&ra l’ 5^*1 

vjrcsns’s I ^® < srrer sr^rfsitH- 

3TSj •‘tfiraCTsf *TM*fa* ’tfsETT ®lfap l” 

That is, “Pareto observes, citing examples from history, 
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'Certainly, it is. The tactics are well>known. The opposition 
is exterminated en masse. Incarceration of the trouble- 
makers, actual or suspected, is another technique. Bribery may 
be resorted to in order to checkmate the enemies or competi- 
tors. And, then, the higher echelons in the power structure 
try to coax and cajole the dare-devil, the naughty, the wild or 
leading elements of the lower strata by granting them a small 
rise in status, income or power. Capitalism can defend itself 
through these tricks and tactics. Those who depend on sweet 
words and preach liberty, autonomy or independence, equality 
cannot survive for long. Their downfall is inevitable. The 
cunning and dare-devil seekers of power have always been 
successful in climbing up the social ladder and capturing the 
positions in higher strata. And, it may happen again at present 
as well as in future.’ One may have in these ideas, a glimpse 

of Pareto’s social philosophy The current regime of 

Mussolini hails Pareto as the philosopher of force or power" 
(Sarkar, 1935 : 395 , the author’s translation). 

Sarkar himself had a great admiration for Pareto’s dispas- 
sionate, rather, hard-headed, analysis of the different aspects 
of the socio-economic leality and his rejection of any mono- 
causal explanation of human psyche or society. The manner 
in which he referred here and there in his writings to the 
views of the Italian sociologist may, of course, appear uncon- 
ventional. For example, while highlighting this-worldly, 
materialistic or “positivistic”, secular elements of the Hindu 
culture and civilization in refutation of the traditional 
indology emphasizing only the other-woildly ideas of the 
Hindus, Sarkar warned against an extreme obsession with the 
ideas and achievements of the Hindus in mundane affairs 
only. The total exclusion of the idealistic, spiritual and 
religious facts in any explanation of the Hindu culture would 
be as one-sided and misleading as the historical materia- 
lism or eoonomic interpretation of Karl Marx or Achille 
Loria “Dualism or rather pluralism is, on the contrary, 
the key to the appropriate methodology in the interpre- 
tation of vhva-sakti or world forces. The position of 
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'Pareto in his Trattato di Sociologia Generate (Florence, 1916, 
Vol, I. p.426, Vol, II. pp, 276-277 ; also Manuel d' Economic 
Politique (Paris, 1902) pp. 18-19 ) in this regard is accep- 

table” (Sarkar, 1937 : 67), Historical materialism, Pareto 
felt, correctly pointed out the ‘‘contingential character” of the 
moral and religious and other similar phenomena. It also 
rightly emphasized the inter-dependence of economic and 
other social phenomena. ‘‘But the error lies in changing this 
inter-dependence into a relation of cause and effect” (idem). 
Equally acceptable is, Sarkar maintained, another Paretian 
viewpoint that economic as well as extra-economic values, 
ideas and actions of man will have to be considered in an 
examination of the complete personality. ‘‘In regard to scien- 
tific purposes, again, says, Paieto, it is possible to be ‘analy- 
tical’ but la pratica e essenzialmente sintetica (practice is 
essentia' ly synthetic)” (ibid. : 68) And, Sarkar’s immediate 
comment was, ‘‘It is the synthetic view that one ought to 
stand for, and as one can claim, is the factual reality of 
Indian history and Hindu culture” (idem). 

Sarkar discerned some rudiments of socialism in the activi- 
ties initiated or launched by the municipalities and towns in 
India for the collective well-being of the urban population. 
He maintained at the same time that the bourgeoisie including 
the petit bouregeoisic of different types made large profits, 
in fair or unfair ways, out of these programmes launched by 
the municipalities. He referred in this connection to Pareto’s 
analysis of the ‘‘bourgeois character oi the municipal social- 
ism” in the west. The following citation from Les Systems 
Socialistes was offered : ‘‘Tt must be noted that it is the so- 
called conservative parties that are interested in organizing 
municipal socialism. The reason is that a party of the bour- 
geoisie eojoys the direct or indirect profits” (cited in Sarkar, 
1941 : 133 ). Having noted the various unfair means which 
the members of the bourgeoisie and their associates allegedly 
adopted in the aforementioned account by Pareto, Sarkar 
commented, “This process nr ‘action pattern’ is universal and 
has been functioning in India as well. The bourgeois interests 
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are quite prominent in the Indian cosmopolites and towns a§ 
well as village patterns” (1941 : 133 ). India was & us placed 
in a similar position with that of the rest of the world. In 
fact, Sarkar mentioned the observations of one of the Mayors 
of the Calcutta Corporation regarding the wide-spread preva- 
lence of bribery and favouritism in the nexus of the Calcutta 
Corporation. The mayor found similar conditions elsewhere 
both in the east and in the west. “This does not remove the * 
reproach but it demonstrates at any rate the silliness of the 

idea that India is more moral and spiritual than 

Eur-America. The Mayor’s observations about the Corpora- 
tion of Calcutta are applicable virtually to every public 
institution throughout India, rural or urban, state-controlled 
or private (ibid : 134 ). This is how Sarkar utilised the 
Paretian analysis of the nature of “spoliation’’ (cf . Pareto in 
Finer (ed.) 1976 : 137-141) in bourgeois socialism. 

Sarkar was terribly impressed by Pareto’s relentless expo- 
sure of the vices of bourgeois culture and civilisation (Sarkar, 
1941 : 92-93). He accepted Pareto’s suggestion that a govern- 
ing class, whatever might be its character, would always seek 
to perpetuate its control through chicanery, fraud, corruption, 
outright purchase of the leaders of the subject classes ; his 
views regarding the essentially oligarchic character of all 
forms of government including the democratic one ; and also 
his conclusion regarding the universality of corruption in 
democratic as well as absolutist systems o f social and politi- 
cal organisation. “Such are”, commented Sarkar, “some ot 
the brutally sincere conclusion ? of Pareto's sociology which 
‘without disparagement of any of these estimable sociologies’, 
metaphysical, positive, humanitarian ( Comte, Spencer, De 
Greef, Letoumeau), is ‘purely experimental, after the fashion 
of chemistry, physics and other such sciences’ (Vol. I [T.S.G.], 
section 6)” (1942 : 28). 

Of all the ideas and theories of Pareto, his theory of the 
circulation of elites was most liked and most frequently 
referred to by Sarkar. It helped him explain the social mobi- 
lity in the Indian social structure through time. A careful 
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perusal of the Indian political history would reveal, accord- 
ing to Sarkar, the following data : (a) Culture-contact as 
an element in social mobility or social mobility as an ele- 
ment of culture contact had time and again broken down 
India s isolation and led to many changes in her social and 
political organisation, (b) The people experienced transfor- 
mations in economic, political and social stratification 
throughout the ages and regions, (c) Intermixture of races and 
fusion of castes had been almost a perennial feature of the 
entire process of family-, community-, or society-making 
through the ages, (d) Finally, the allegedly “lower'* races or 
castes and the alleged “outsiders”, i. e., non-Aryans, non- 
Hindus, etc., had never faced a total denial of “access to the 
'upper ten thousands’ in blood, ritual, wealth and political 
power” (Sarkar, 1937 : 134 ). 

Tne above facts of the “Hindu culture and politics” well 
illustrate the doctrines of Pareto in Les Syste'mes Socialistes 
(1902) and Trattaio di Sociologia Generate, (1916). Every 
society is, in Paretian sociology, characterised by a fundamen- 
tal distinction between the upper and lower socio-economic 
orders, and the concomitant preponderance of the elites or 
dominant classes. But the elites are vulnerable to the tendency 
towards physical and moral degeneration, decay and dis- 
appearance. The elites ruling at one point of time are ulti- 
mately replaced by the newly ominant classes such as emerge 
out of the people. “Sociologically, Pareto never detects the 
government ol societies in a democratic manner. The course 
is from aristocracy to aristocracy” (Sa»kar, 1931 ; 134). ^he 
endless series of rise and fall of ruling dynasties or coteries in 
India and elsewhere corroborates to an extent Pareto’s doc- 
trine of circulation of elites. “We need not, however,” Sarkar 
hastened to add, ‘'be hundred per cent Pareuan and admit 
that the elites of one generation or cultur-. are entirely replaced 
by those of the next. The emergence of new elements from 
the lower orders is a reality.” (idem). 

The army proved, according to Sarkar, to be one of the 
most important “social ladders” for the virile and enterprising 
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elements from among the lower strata of the Indian society. 
These new elements from the lower orders always found chan- 
ces “of getting admitted into and fused or mixed up with the 
already existing dominant classes “because of military, politi- 
cal, economic, sexual and other circumstances'’. “A new 
‘metabolism’ is all the time in action giving rise to a new 
Gestalt , form or complex in social relationships. It is these 
intermixtures that enable the transition from generation to 
generation of elites to appear not as an abrupt breach with 
the past or the total replacement of old social ‘physiog- 
nomy’ by the new, but as a generally steady although 
revolutionary process of societal transformation. Thus 
considered, the historical movements, the social mobilities, 
the dynamic processes, the charaiveti activities ought really 
to be described as the continuous democratizations of 
world-culture through the rise of the lower and their absorp- 
tion into the elites rather than as marches from aristocracy 
to aristocracy” ( idem ). 

What an ingenious tntei pretation of Paieto’s doctrine^ 
His thesis ol “circulation of elites” was utilized by Sarkar 
to explain the process ot “democratization” of the ruling 
strata throughout the Indian history resulting from the 
upward mobility of the members of the lower orders and 
the acquisition of wealth, power and prestige by them. 
This radically jevised version of Pareto's thesis was applied 
by Sarkar not only to strike down the myth of a static social 
order ot India of the yore but to explain the changes in the 
Indian social structure in his times. He discerned the beginn- 
ings ot what is called today “compensatory or protective dis- 
crimination” in the special concessions granted to some low 
castes and communities by the Government of India Acts of 
1921 and 1935. The state patronage would, he hoped, pave 
the way for upward social mobility of the lower social cate- 
gories. The higher positions in the socio-economic order would 
no longer remain the monopoly of the elites belonging to the 
higher castes and classes but partially go over to the members 
of the lower orders. Through the emergence of these elites by 
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cooption and the correponding diminution in the power and 
wealth of the high caste and upper class elites, a process akin 
to the circulation of elites would begin to work in the Indian 
society. But, the “social metabolism that is taking place in 
India on account of the state’s favours being deliberately 
showered on the non-higher classes and castes is to be sharply 
distinguished from the Paretian metabolism or circulation 
because this latter is caused by the physical, intellectual and 
moral degeneracy of the existing elites or aristocracies” (1941 : 
179). 

Finally. Sarkar read in the Paretian thesis about aristo- 
cracies or elites a message of hope for the people of countries 
colonised by the imperial powers. He accepted the opinion of 
Pareto in T.S.G. that imperialism is not necessarily a class 
phenomenon. “It is the domination of one people by anothei 
people. It is racial or national in fundamentals’’(Sarkar, 1941 : 
546). Asa member of a subject race, Sarkar had always felt 
tormented by the indignities inflicted by the imperial masters 
on the colonized people. Hence, he appreciated and declared, 
“So far as the subject races or colonial races in Eur- America 
as in Asia and Africa are concerned, nothing but de-imperia- 
li/ation and decolonization can satisfy their moral or spiritual 
urges” (ibid : 557'. 

De-imperial isation appealed to be “quite far off’’ at the 
end of the third decade of t. e century. But Sarkar did not 
despair. For, “What Pareto (1848-192^) maintains about the 
higher clashes, the elites or anstocra ies in a national group 
is valid about ruling races in the inien.ation.il pattern. 'Aris- 
tocracies,’ says he .... ••• ‘do not last. Whatever the causes, it 
is an incontestable fact that after a certain length of time they 
pass away. History is a graveyard of aristocracies’ ” (ibid : 
556). The aristocracies decay not only in number but also in 
quality in the sense that they lose their ngour, or, to use Pare- 
tian terms, there is a decline “in the proportion of residues 
which enabled them to win their power and to hold it’' 

( cited in Sarkar, loc. cit. ). In the same manner, Sarkar 
pointed out, the members of the ruling and imperialist 
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races suffer the irreversible process of moral and physical 
enfeeblement. 

The members of an imperialist race become dependent, 
during their stay in the colonies, on a vast entourage of cooks 
and servants of various kinds even for their most ordinary 
physical requirements of daily life. These cooks and servants 
and bearers come from the subject races. And, gradually, the 
entire subject race comes to be regarded by the ruling people 
as a race of menial servants. Naturally, the men and women 
of the ruling race fail to recognise the basic human dignity of 
the subject people. “'Once used to dealing with human beings 
as servants, the rulers sub-consciously treat their own kith and 
kin as servants. The colonialist pathology does not leave them 
when they leave the colonies.” They carry it along with them in 
their dealings not only with the rest of their own societies but 
also with all the races who are their political-imperial equals 
or rivals. Their “superiority neurosis” and the attendant 
nervousness breed disaffection in their fellow country -men and 
hostility in the minds of ihe other races. Their home is thus im- • 
perilled both from within and from without. Their avoidance 
of manual labour and their physical lethargy which arise 
from their dependence on the servants from the subject laces 
for all activities involving physical labour, indulgence by 
them in luxuries and vices, their complacency with the mea- 
sures of internal security and external defence adopted by 
them at a given point of time, and the consequent laxity 
on their part in cultivating “hard virtues and disciplined 
habits” weaken and demoralise them beyond redemption. 
Their decay is hastened by anti-imperialism or the longings 
and struggles of the subject races for shaking off the yoke of 
colonial subjugation. These “psycho-social data” of modern 
imperialism provide further evidence to the ideas held by 
Polybius, the Hellinistic historian, Sze Machien, the Chinese 
historian of the first century B. C., or Pareto, the Italian socio- 
logist of modern times, about the rise and fall of the empire- 
holding elites or aristocracies. 

"One need not be cynical, nervous or pessimistic,” observed 
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Sarkar in course of the above analysis, “in regard to this 
situation (ibid. : 548). Indeed, Pareto’s cynical doctrine of 
transfer of power in society alternately between the elites to 
the perpetual exclusion of the masses from its orbit was turned 
by Sarkar into an optimistic prophecy. With the help of 
Pareto’s doctrine Sarkar wanted to convince eveiybody of 
that the castes or social strata suffering deprivation and indig* 
nation in his time would certainly come up seme day when 
those dominating the upper strata at the said moment would 
definitely fall down lrom the positions ot guice. Similarly, 
at the international plane also, India would certainly lift her* 
self from out of the colonial bondage. '“That the insignificant 
and the unknown of today is the epoch-maker and the world 
powei of tomorrow has been the verdict of univeisal history 
through the ages” (Sarkar, 1942 : 133). One of the sources 
fro n which Saikur received this note of confidence was 
Pareto’s sociology, moie particularly, his doctrine of the cir- 
culation of elites, understood, of course, in Saikai’s own way. 

Ill 

Herbert Spencer was an influential thinker in the intellec- 
tual milieu of Bengal of the time of Bankim Chandra Chat- 
tel jee, Bhudev Chandra Mukherjee and Satish Chandra 
Mukherjee, the thmkeis whose ideas had a significant impact 
on the Bengalis in succeeding renerations (cl. Foibes. 1975 : 
125 ; Poddar, 1970 : 34). Discussions of Spencei ’s philosophi- 
cal and sociological ideas marked the beginnings of studies 
in sociology in the Calcutta University, though sociology as 
a separate discipline was yet to appear in the academic scene 
m India. “During the lust decade and a half of the present 
century ethics and the philosophy of religion may be said”, 
observed Sarkar, “to have comprised, if at all, the topics of 
sociology, especially in so far as Spencer’s, First Principles 
was recommended as a text book” (1937 : 650'. One, however, 
looks in vain for a systematic evaluation of Spencei ’s ideas in 
Sarkar’s writings. 

Herbert Spencer’s Social Statics found a place in “‘the 
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bibliographies of a few persons prominent in social philoso- 
phy and sociology” presented by Sarkar in VTSP to illustrate 
the “extra ordinary value of the creative visions, urges” of the 
youth. “The anarchistic utopianism of Spencer was formed 
in his 31st year in Social Statics.’’ 

Very brief sketches of some of the works of Spencer aie 
available in the first volume of Sarkar’s Political Philosophies 
( 1928 ). Spencer was viewed by Sarkar mainly as an inter- 
preter of progress with the help of the physical and biological 
sciences. He read in Spencer’s Social Statics the idea of a 
utopian, ideal state and an attempt at a thorough-going appli- 
cation of physics and also of biology to the problems of poli- 
tics and moials. The goal of progress, Spencer appeared to 
have suggested, “is anarchy, the condition of perfect ‘equili- 
brium’ in a society. Government is the embodiment of evil. If 
there is to be any state, let it be a mere police state” 
(1928 : 49). Spencer’s advocacy of “equal freedom, nationali- 
zation of land and leminism” was noteworthy, Equally worth- 
mentioning was his delineation of two stages in political evo- 
lution : (1' Military (barbarous ) and (2 ■ industrial (civilized). 
The latter is based on contract. “The state is [according to 
Spencer] an organism like an individual” (ibid. : 50). 

In Principles of Sociology and The Man t's. the State 
Spencer presented, noted Sarkar. a “most elaborate formula- 
tion of the ‘organismic’ theory of the society and state. 
The state is an organism with limited functions, namely war 
and contract” (ibid. : 93). The war-state would ultimately be 
replaced by the industrial state based on contract. Spencer was 
a protagonist of natural rights, individual freedom, limitation 
of wuthorit>. This liberalism, ‘anti-absolutist and anti-conser- 
vative in origin”, was preached by Spencer “at a time when 
even in England the state is already a legal protector of work- 
ing men and on the continent ‘social assurance’ under the 
auspices of the state has grown into a reality’’ (ibid. : 148). 

Spencer’s individualism and “administrative nihilism” 
(ibid. : 166' set him apart from the French “solidarists” like 
Bourgeois, Bougie or Fouillee, or the American champions of 
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social control or “Sociocracv” such as Ward, Ross and others 
or the English thinkers like Hobhouse (ibid. : 119). 

Sarkar wrote in SP, it may be recalled, that “the ‘classical 
sociologists’, Comte, Spencer and Schaeffle, three of the foun- 
ders of this science., .belong to what the Italian sociologist 
Carli... calls the historico-encyclopaedic school. They seek to 
explain history, point out the processes of evolution, and 
suggest the future lines of advance’* (1936 : 4). Spencer was 
distinguished by Sarkar from the practitioners of “new socio- 
logy” like Toennies, Tarde or Durkheim who were interested 
in the analysis of forces, processes, groups and relations. 
Spencer was, in his opinion, a culture historian or social 
philosopher ( Sarkar, 1941 : 526 ) . Sarkar declared, 

“...Spencer would have to be appraised as a historian of 
institutions, not as a sociologist *' 1 1942 : 66). 

The influence of the British thinker on the westernised and 
modernising elites in countries in Asia and the Middle East 
was noticed by Sarkar in his discussion of Kcmal Ataturk’s 
modernistic achievements in Turkey (ibid. : 45). Spencei’s 
ideas tegarding the decline of birth rate m industrial societies 
were also noted by Sarkar. In his commendation of the 
Sa'da Act, Sarkar explained the contribution of several 
social, cultural and economic forces towards the check on 
population increase. “All these social and economic influ- 
ences are to be considered independently of and in addition 
to the ‘biological* factors such as may perhaps be eventually 
contributed to the complex on account o‘ the Spencerian doc- 
trine ot alleged weakening of sex impulr e under conditions of 
intellectuality and civilization. The impact of ambitions and 
adventuies of all sorts on the marriage-age has to be duly 
appraised in all schemes of demographic planning. Protago- 
nists of artificial birth-control or Neo-Malthusianism have too 
long overlooked the great reality that t. ‘moral restraints’ of 
Malthus have become part and parcel of industrial civili- 

zation in so far as it has inevitably prompted the postpone- 
ment of marriage in almost every region and race” 
(1936: 61-62) 
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IV 

Another British thinker who was regarded by Sarkar to 
have influenced the later generations in social philosophy and 
sociology was L. T. Hobhouse. Sarkar depicted Hobhouse as 
“the British sociologist- -who may be described as the philoso- 
pher par excellence of progress" (1941 : 525). An almost for- 
gotten piece by Hobhouse, viz., Labour Movement (.1893) which 
was published in the 29th year of his life was included by 
Sarkar in the bibliography with which he sought to prove his 
thesis of the youth as the fountain of originality and creativity. 
For, the aforesaid work was considered to have contained the 
rudiments of Hobhouse’s “solidaristic liberalism’’ with which 

he came to be identified in the eyes of his contemporaries and 
the posterity. 1 ‘Hobhouse’s Theory of Knowledge (1896) and 
Development and Purpose (1913) may be regarded as scientifi- 
cally neutral treatises. Otherwise every work of Hobhouse’s 
has a libralising value, in a general as well as the political 

sense As an all-round liberal thinker and systematic reaso- 

ner Hobhouse is assured as considerable a place i n the next* 
generation as Mill (1805-73) enjoyed in the second half of the 
nineteenth century (Sarkar. 1941 ; 659.. .Footnote 10). A 

long list of works by Hobnouse was mentioned to illustiate 
the point. It * i s necessary to stress the importance of The 
Material Culture and Social Institutions of Simple Peoples 
(1915) in which along with G. Wheeler and M. Ginsberg Hob- 
house has liberated culture from the advaita or monocratic 
economic interpretation” (idem). 

Hobhouse figured several times in the first volume of Poli- 
tical Philosophies (1928) wherein Sarkar produced very brief 
summaries of Hobhouse’s treatises and, it seems, registered his 
agreement with the views of the British thinker. Thus Social 
Evolution and Political Theory was favourably evaluated for 
its opposition to eugenic propaganda of the extremist variety, 
its account of progress of human social organisation from 
kinship to citizenship-based state, its exposure of the imper- 
fections of modern citizenship-based state, viz., economic 
inequality, dependencies, e.g. India, problems of nationalities 
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and minorities, its advocacy of social and socialistic 
control and intervention by the state for ensuring individual 
liberty and harmonious development of the members of the 
collectivities fcf. Sarkar, 1928 : 118-19). Similarly, Morals in 
Evolution (1906), Devclo/ merit and Purpose (1915) and Elements 
of Social Justice (1922) contained Hobhouse’s message of 
progress through the 'conscious’ promotion of ‘harmony’ 
between the classes. Hobhouse was deemed to have 
suggested that common good is the foundation of all 
personal rights. Democracy is the best form of political orga- 
nization but is not suited to all peoples and at all times. 
“His ethics establishes the relativity of good. The compara- 
tive study of ethics is apt, in its earlier stages, says he, to 
impress the student with a bewildering sense of diversity of 
moral judgments. One ends, however, by being impressed 
with a more fundamental and far-reaching uniformity" (ibid. : 
273 emphasis added). Sarkar, thus, lead in Hobhouse’s 
writings the truth which was dear to his soul. Also, he appre- 
ciated Hobhouse’s thesis regarding social opportunities as 
positive eugenic agencies. 

Indeed, in the second volume of Political Philosophies (1942) 
and, more particularly, in VTSP (1941) where he offered some- 
what elaborate discussion of Hobhouse’s ideas Sarkar regis- 
tered his strong agreement with the Butish scholar's ideas in 
eugenics. He did not. at the same time, conceal his differen- 
ces from Hobhouse who seemed to have emphasized harmony 
as the singular goal of progress. Sari ar noted that in his 
time “one of the new branches o r biology, namely the eugenic 
branch has got mixed up with politics and law and therefore 
also with sociology” (1941 : 436). In India the superiority of 
of higher castes was souget to be justified in terms of heredity, 
biology, eugenics. In Euro-America too certain “groups are 
believed to be superior and others inferior. I am talking of 
blood-groups or ethnic, i.e., flesh and blood classes” (Sarkar in 
Dass (ed) 1940 : 651). It was then patently manifest that 
“according to the eugenicists of every country who as a 
rule believe in the majesty of the blood as well as according 
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to their political allies who as a rule are opposed to socia- 
lism and the demands of the poor there are superior 
and inferior stocks and strains in every region or race” 
( ibid. : 652 ). Any social process or measure that 
might lead to intermixture of thena was seriously opposed 
by these eugenists. The British political eugenists, for exam- 
ple, sought to forbid the fusion or miscegenation of the alle- 
gedly superior or inferior strains as well as to pievent the 
multiplication of the so-ealled inferior stocks. Sarkar squarely 
challenged the foregoing ideas, notions, justifications and 
theories in his “Eugenic Potentialities of Alleged Inferior 
Races and Classes'’ in the Calcutta Review of March 1938 and 
also m “Sociology of the poor and Pariah" published in the 
September 1940 issue of the same journal (and reproduced 
in Dass (ed 1940 : 632-053). “The ablition of all sorts of race 
prejudices, social privileges and inequalities based on ethnic 
considerations, and distinctions between Occidental a^d 
Oriental peoples on the one hand, and the establishment of 
i ace-equality, class-equality and caste-equality in interhumaffi 
or social relations, on the other, are’’ declared Sarkar, “two of 
the fundamental plank-, in my scheme for national and mtei- 
national reconstruction” (ibid. : 653V He continued his 
tirade against the theories ot racial purity and the "dysgenic 
or cacogemc" ellects of fusion of people of different stocks 
and strains through his Cl (1937) PBHS (1937a) and VTSP 
U l )41) aT1 d found in this matter a great ally in Hobhouse. 

The page» of VTSP contain a scrutiny of the views ot a 
host of eugenists including Francis Galton, Ammon, Lapou.e 
and Pearson who represented the “status-quo, birth-centric, 
anti-environmentalist and Brahmanocratic school of political 
eugenics” (1941 : 438). Nicefero, the Italian sociologist, severely 
controverted the orthodox school in eugenics. And, “It was 
against this Brahmanocratic school that the British sociolo- 
gist Hobhouse carried on a propaganda in his American lec- 
tures, Social Evolution and Political Theory — ” (ibid. : 429), 
Hobhouse pleaded in favour of “social opportunities” ard 
considered them “to be really ‘eugenic’ agencies, because they 
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might be helpful to the thriving of desirable ‘ mutations' , the 
real basis of ‘racial’ progress” ( idem\ Like Hobhouse, Ban. 
H.S. Jennings, L. Hogben, J. Holmes and others too were c-ted 
by Sarkar in his cririqueof the inheient conservatism and e>sen- 
tial elitism of the eugenists tike Galton and Pearson. Amnon 
and Lapouge. He sought to “combat [ ] the ideas of Amnon 
and and Lapouge and demonstrate [ ], with special refeience 
to developments in India, that the upheaval oi the alleged 
lower castes or classes cannot be assumed to be tantamount to 
a cacogenic or dysgenic predominance” (ibid, : 440) 

J. B, S. Haldane came to conclude through his exte*'*ve 
researches that it is never possible from a knowledge of a 
person’s parents to predict with certainty that he or she s-i'l 
be either a more adequate or a less adequate member o' ‘he 
society than the majority. “The impact of such biolog cal 
researches is to place a damper on the over-enthusiastic here- 
iitarians and help British liberalism in politics and kw 
forward along the lines established hy Hobhouse’s sociokgi- 
cal work”'(ibid. : 441). Similarly, Mendel and De Vrtcs 
were mentioned for their doctrine of biological atom* or 
unit characters. These units behave as if they were discrete 
entities and might be distributed to the offspnng independently 
of one another and reunited in new combinations. Acco'J' lg 
to “Mendelian inheritance” it should be possible to so 1 1 out 
the best qualities from the waist y hybridisation. The Mev 
delian thesis thus opened up the possibilities of social improve- 
ment by constructive social legislation. The removal o* ‘he 
worst specimens of degeneracy by sterilization rendering *nsm 
incapable of reproduction is the negative method. “Positively 
speaking, humanitarian socialistic legistation may enable the 
poorer classes to survive and contribute some of the desiianle 
atoms or units of the Mendelian doctrine to the general k rd 
of the race for intermixture and fusion ' ibid. : 450). And 
Sarkar immediately added, “It is on arguments like thu — 
based foundamentally on Mendel — De Vriesian eugenic*. — 
that Hobhouse, the British sociologist erected his liberalis‘”c 
creed in Social Evolution and Political Theory •••” (idem). 
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The foregoing appreciation of Hobhouse’s ideas in eugenics- 
was punctuated by the warning given by Sarkar against an 
obsession with environmentalism. The same atmosphere, 
environment, milieu or social pattern is, he was convinced, 
capable of producing both law-breakers and law-abiders, vices 
as well as virtues. “Until morbidity, physical or mental, can 
be demonstrated by unquestionable tests the individual is res- 
ponsible for his choice of the ‘saintly’ or ‘scoundrel-like’ 
behaviour” (idem). Sarkar envisaged for the poor and pariahs 
of India a new social pattern based on eugenics as the ally of 
public health. “First, their environment or mileu requires 
to be rendered more human, modern, activizing or creative in 
every field, hygienic, educational, economic and political .... 

In the second place, the message of positive eugenics, 

not fewer and better children, but more children of the better 
sort and fewer of the worse variety (more Sonar Kartiks and 
Dana-kata-Porees ), ought to be rendered popular in the social 
pattern of both rural and urban areas--*And finally, negative 
eugencis, consisting m the elimination of the ciseases calcula- 
ted t> render the future generation diseased, defective and 
infir n, has need to bs assimilated by the public health autho- 
rities” (ibid. : 452). 

There was thus a large area of agreement bstween Sarkar 
and Hobhouse regarding the lole of eugenics in social progiess. 
But the former's doctrine of creative disequilibrium 1 differs 
fundamentally” from the theory of progress propounded by 
the British sociologist. According to Hobhouse, pointed out 
Sarkar, the goal of social evolution is harmony and virtually 
each work by him is a contribufion to the s:udy of harmony. 
“The movement away from competition, conflict, struggle, 
individual struggle, group struggle, class struggle, internatio- 
nal struggle, etc. and towards the solidarity of all sorts, union, 
order and harmonious development is the mark cf social pro- 
grejs [as envisaged by Hobhouse ]’* (ibid. : 525-526 ; paren- 
thesis added). The ideal society envisioned by Hobhouse 
appeared to be one in which “the realization of the progress 
is complete and in which, therefore, competition and struggle, 
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i.e., forms of evil, a sat, adharma, avidya, either do not exist or 
have been considerably overpowered by the forms of good, 
sat , dharma , vidya, justice, fellow-feeling, amrita (immortality)” 
(ibid. : 526). The British social philosopher appeared to Sarkar 
to have been repeating the prayer of the seekers of salvation 
in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishat (I, iii, 28) for a state of per- 
fect sat (real), jyoti (light), and amrita (immortality) (ibid. : 
542). But such prayers involve a logical or rather psycholo- 
gical fallacy. “Patches, strands or dose» of unreality, dark- 
ness and death or disharmony are bound to variegate the 
human personality at every stage of its development” (idem). 
Hence, the neglect of struggle or conflict of various kinds in 
actual social life constituted the “greatest single shortcoming” 
in Hobhouse’s social philosophy (ibid. : 52ok “While differing 
from him in this particular item of the theory I am,” observed 
Sarkar, “in substantial agreement in iegard to many of his 
methods and views. Especially in regard to the pluralistic 
principles of social causation, rational control, relativity of 
progress, anti-racialism, non-biolog ical factors, constructive 
socialism, and democratic liberalism. Hobhouse i» eminently 
acceptable as a pragmatic thinker” (idem). This evaluat : on 
appears to be more or less valid to the students of sociology 
even at the present moment, though it neglects certain other 
aspects of the contribution of Hobhouse to sociology, for 
example, his insistence upon recognising values as an integral 
pait of the subject matter ol sociology, etc. 

barkar’s reference to Hobhouse as a ‘pragmatic thinker’ 
is interesting. Probably, this “pragmatism” which he dis- 
covered in Hobhouse’s ideas was an important reason for 
his attraction towards the British thinker. And this reading 
was not totally wrong. Hobhouse';, evolutmary sociology 
shared the “pragmatic tasks” of the science in facilitating 
a better understanding of the changing nature of institu- 
tions at the present time with the help of knowledge 
derived in the context of wide comparative and histori- 
cal studies ( Fletcher, 1972 : 202 ). Further, Hobhouse 
stressed the need for keeping a tentative point of view in 
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science and logic. He allied his tentative approach with a 
study of the logical principles underlying human knowledge. 
"Perhaps the writer who has come closest to this point of view 
is John Dewey in his instrumentalism. For both Dewey and 
Hobhouse, there were no absolutes in the kingdoms of know- 
ledge” (Owen, 1974 : 165). The same was true for Sarkar 
as well. 

Despite his above appreciation foi Hobhouse, Sarkar was 
reluctant to acknowledge the British thinker as a sociologist, 
or as a represe itative of modern sociology. Because of his 
consideration of progress and the future of mankind as the 
chief and virtually the only topic of ‘all sociological sciences,’ 
Hobhouse should better be ranked as one of the cultuie-histou- 
ans or social philosophers like Herder, Condorcet, Comte and 
Spencer. The charge is admitted by Bottomore too. “View- 
ing his work as a whole we do not have the impression so 
much of an attempt to constiuct a new f cience of society as ot 
a new presentation of a philosophy of social progress m 
which the speculative part would be checked and controlled • 
by the use of empirical data taken from history and anthropo- 
logy. Hobhouse’s m lin pre-occupation is indicated very veil 
by the fact that, Ukc Comte, he cleats with stages of i ivilization 
rather than with actual societies , there is not to be found in his 
writings (with the partial exception of his short study oi pri- 
mitive societies. The Material Culture and Social Institutions, of 
the Simpler Peoples) any detailed analysis of paiticular societies 
or types of society, and in consequence there is no thorough 
examination of the concept of social structure itself { Bottomore, 
1955 : ii ; emphases added). It is an irony that the same criti- 
cism can be levelled against Sarkar’s own ideas in sociology. 

Morris Ginsberg was thought to “have continued the tradi- 
tion of mental characters and the claims of eugenics have been 
discussed by him in no reactionary eugenicist manner” 
'Sarkar, 1941 : 439 . Ginsberg’s Causality in the Social Sciences 
was referred to in connection with the pluralistic interpre- 
tation of cultuie and the discussion of direct causes, imme- 
diate causes and remote causes of war, and, for that matter of 
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all moral phenomena and cultuial complexes (ibid. : 76, 
127-128 ). Sarkar’s passing references to this inheritor of 
liberalism ol Hobhouse in sociology ended here. 

V 

In firs Ingrajer Jantnabimmi which was desciibed by Sarkav 
as a diary of his experiences gained by him during his travel 
in Great Britain, he nanated his experiences with Patrick 
Geddes. 

Sarkar came to learn of Patrick Geddes first from Sister 
Nivedita. Geddes had earned by that time reputation in the 
academic circles in England, Scotland and Ireland. He 
became widely known for his application of the principles of 
Botany. Zoology and Biology, which were the chief areas of 
his interest, in the field of sociology and his cultivation of 
civics or the science of planning of urban life and urban stiuc- 
ture-' It was but natural that the inquisitive, young Sarkar 
would tiv 10 contact Patrick Geddes and pay a visit 
tohis’famous Outlook Tower. Sarkar gave, in his articles 
in the Bengali louriril, Grihastna , and later in the pages of 
Ingrajer Janmabhumi ; Sarkar, 1922 : 292*330 ; 1914 : 1st. Edn. , 
a fairly elaborate and interesting account of his meetings and 
discussions with Gejdes and his own impressions of the 
latter's ideas and activities in -rban planning in particular 
and in the analysis of human aociety and cultuie in general. 
This account rellects Sarkar’s genuine admiiation for the work 
of Geddes. It sec ns, howe <er, a little sHange that Sai kar d’d 
not refer to Geddes even foi once in any of his major works 
,n English including the VTSP which examined the urban 
>ocial processes in India and the world, though by the time of 
the publication of VI SP Geddes became recognised in 
different parts of India including Calk'd ta as an expert in 
urban planning and as the founder professor of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology in the Bombay University. 

In the very first meeting at lunch in Geddes’ house, Sarkar 
was told by the scientist host, *1 am a student of the sciences 
of nature, lienee I try to understand society, education polity, 
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economy, town or city, and what have you, in the light of the 
laws of nature. The towns or cities as well as the villages are, 
methinks, the “hives” of human beings. The same instinct 
as impels the bees to construct their hives lies behind the crea- 
tion of human habitats. The story of the appearance, growth 
and decay of the human settlements is the same as the life-his- 
tories of the beehives” ( Sarkar, 1922 : 292 ; translated by the 
author from Bengali ). Sarkar was shown the maps and charts 
and pictures of different towns and cities in different countries 
and centuries. These maps and charts clearly indicated the 
location of the houses and citadels, farms and gardens, 
schools and temples in the lowns and cities and their surroun- 
ding walls. “When these are examined and compared, the 
different styles of urban construction in different ages and cul- 
tures become obvious. Striking variations are noticed in the 
shapes, sizes and proportions of buildings, fortresses and gar- 
dens in the same town or city with changes in time. One 
would simultaneously appreciate the political, economic and 
social factors behind these changes as well as their conse* 
quences. On the whole, an important aspect of human civili- 
sation is revealed through these accounts of the rise and 
growth of towns and cities. Indeed, Geddes’ “civics’' is a new 
chapter in the science of civilisation” (Sarkar, 1922 : 293-294 ; 
author’s translation). 

Geddes illustrated his views about the development of 
towns and cities with facts from the history of Edinborough. 
In earlier times the streets and houses and gardens of Edin- 
borough had had a symmetrical arrangement, which was 
severely damaged by the exigencies of defence of the town 
against the agressors from outside. Many buildings were 
demolished and many streets were destroyed to permit the 
erection of the boundary wall. In the eighteenth century the 
series of uniformly tall buildings evinced a certain kind of 
discipline and orderliness, though there was no worth men- 
tioning variety. But even this order without variety was 
seriously jeopardised with the advent of ill-arranged aggrega- 
tions of industrial plants and factories that came along with 
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the spread of railways. “True”, observed Geddes, “variety 
has come in place of the drab uniformity of the eighteenth 
century. But what kind of variety is it ? It is but the tyrani- 
cide of a demonical grotesqueness, the macabre manifestation 
of a tumultuous anarchy. Edinborough still lies in this con- 
dition. It is the state of affairs in all the big cities of modern 
Europe” (cf. Sarkar, 1922 : 29o ; the present author’s transla- 
tion from Bengali;. 

Geddes yarned for the creative variety of social life in 
Europe of the middle ages preserving the identities of different 
groups and communities or, as suggested by Sarkar, the unity 
m diversity of the Indian society of earlier times, minus 
the political strife and internecine battles characterizing 
these societies. The nation-state as a socio-political and 
economic unit would, Geddes believed, soon become an 
anachronism with the triumphant marches of science which 
would turn the nation-states into countless “hives” of men and 
women tied with one another in a world federation with the 
international tribunals to adjudicate upon the issues arising 
among them and zollvereins or customs-unions legulating the 
competitions among the businessmen and industrialists of 
different countries. 

Geddes explained to Sarkar the principles of the science 
of history as understood by h"; with an account of the deve- 
lopment of European Civilisation through the evolution of 
\arious associations and institutions from the Middle Ages 
down to modern times. The characteristic of Geddes’ method, 
Sarkar noted, lay in illustrating his ideas by drawing charts 
and sketches and diagrams. Indeed, "‘a crisis of temporary 
blindness [ in Mexico ] turned him [i.e. Geddes ] from an eye- 
minded extrovert into a philosophical classilier of sciences 
and inventor of graphic ‘thinking machines' from folded 
sheets of paper” (Boardman, 1976 : 2). 

Intellectually, Geddes was the disciple of Comte and had 
high regards for the French scholaiship in general. The 
culture of Scotland was, according to him, greatly influenced 
by the French culture. Comte’s “science of history” 
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faaSTR) and ideas of the “encyclopaedic nature of science'' 
were deeply rooted in Geddes’ thought. 
Following Comte, he too recognised the sciences as inter- 
linked with one another. Sarkar cited an extract from 
Geddes’ writings which stressed the “profound and intimate 
unity’’ of the sciences (cf- Sarkar, op. cit. : 202). The analy- 
sis of history by Geddes moved along the lines suggested by 
Comte. The influence of Comte’s ideas as recorded in The 
New Calender of Great Men (Ed. by Frederick Harrison in 
1892) was, in Sarkai’s view, clearly reflected in the arrangement 
of charts, maps and pictures depicting tV e course of human 
civilisation in the Outlook Tower. But he noticed a disiinction 
too between the two scholars in the matter. While The New 
Calendar focussed on the great men or heroes and provided 
shoi t narratives on the conditions of the common people and 
the evolution of human culture and civilisation as the back- 
ground material. Geddes' historical analysis provided a 
pageantrv of the achievements of the folk and a story of their 
trials and errors which together constituted for him the story 
of human civilisation. The latter did not glorify the role oi 
Great Men or Heroes. Sarkar very coirectly pointed out 
Geddes’ emphasis on the folk, though he did not at all 
mention I.e Play's influence on the Scottish thinker. Geddes 
combined, in (act, “Comte’s sociology with Le Play’s lieu- 
travaille-famil/e into his own double-action formula of Place- 
Work-Folk : Folk-Work-Place” ( Boardman, 1976 : 2 and 
12-13). 

A detailed and informative report of Sarkar’s visit to the 
Outlook Tower is available in the pages of Ingrajer 
Janmahhumi . 

This “geographical museum” ( ) or 

“art-gallery of history” ( ) provided the 
spectators like Sarkar with an eidetic presentation of the 
principles applied by Geddes in understanding the growth 
of human civilisation in its myriad aspects and through the 
centuries, with special reference to Edinborough and Scot- 
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land. The synthetic approach of Geddes had, it seemed to 
Sarkar, its basis on a comprehensive notion of geography 
which included astronomy, botany, zoology, anthropology, 
et ali. 

While explaining his art of gardening to Sarkar at the 
university garden at Dundee, Geddes stressed the role of a 
comprehensive knowledge of the laws of development of Iffe, 
the features characterising the state of life and the conditions 
favouring and opposing it in cases of living species of diffe- 
rent types in an effective planning ot towns and cities as well 
as m nurturing gardens. Nature favours variety both in 
hum in beings and in plants and the scope of free develop- 
ment nurses this variety. This truth should be kept in mind 
at the time of planning and developing the urban dwellings. 
The application of mechanical rules, followed in the construc- 
tion of industrial plants and factories, in urban planning may 
ensure a certain kind of 01 der. unity or symmetry but would 
at the same time destroy the lively spontaneity and freedom 
and create a totally artificial condition. On the contrary, the 
acceptance of a principle of total non-interference with 
“natural laws”, which allow absolute freedom to each natural 
element to develop in its own way, will help the existence 
and growth of differences and varieties, freedom and origina- 
lity in the urban populace but mty also cause a lot of confu- 
sion and complexities. 

Indeed, the unhindered opeiation of the laws of nature 
renders a garden vulnerable to a variety of unwanted weeds, 
creepers and grass which may in no time turn the garden 
into a jungle. Similarly, a town or city soon degenerates 
into a state of pandemonium in the absence of any control or 
guidance by the planners and managers of urban affairs. A 
balanced approach combining a moderate degree of social 
control and ordering of the settlements with a scope for spon- 
taneous development is thus a desideratum for a successful 
urban planning and administration. Sarkar thus did not 
miss the concomitant emphasis by Geddes on variety and 
spontaniety as well as on discipline and harmony in civics. 
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oi utbaTi planning with garden keeping expres- 
sively suggests Geddes’ insistence on keeping a close touch 
with nature. When required, Geddes clinched his teeth and 
set out to fight the squalor and hubbub of million-cities 
like Bombay or Calcutta. “But he hated it. His love of the 
country, his respect for the village made him fear nor simply 
such disorders as this but also the sort of decadnce of failure to 
organise life as a whole not simply with eflfeciency and health 
but with duty, sanctity and beauty” (A. Geddes, 1976 : 17). 

Probably in the earlier part of his life, i.e., when Sarkar 
met Geddes at Edinborough, Sarkar had an agreement with 
the notion of harmony in Geddes’ thoughts about the evolu- 
tion of civilisation. The following citation by Sarkar from 
Geddes’ Sex ( The Evolution of Sex, London : Walter Scott, 
1889 9 ) may be an indicator of this agreement : “The essen- 
tial transition is that in progress within the Industrial Age 
itself, that between its initial lower phase and the incipient 
higher one — in a word, from the past century of paleotechmc 
industry, mechanical, militant, momentary, to the opening 
one, that of a neo-technic civilisation, founded upon more 
skilled and scientific industries and arts, and aiming towards 
truer peace than any which can be guaranteed by armour ; 
and towards these ends sustained alike by synthetic intelli- 
gence and by creative Idealism This central antithesis of 

paleotechnic, and neotech nic, thus involves the passage lrom 
the predominant mechanocentric thought and philosophy of 
industrial man to the originative, bio-centric instinct and 
inspiration of domestic woman...’’ (portions of the citation by 
Sarkar in Sarkar, 1922 : 302-304). The preceding statement 
was deemed by Sarkar to be the conclusion of the sociology 
of Geddes. 

The Indians should, Saikar urged, try to have a correct 
understanding of “Civics” or the art and science of urban 
planning and construction. The civilisation of machines and 
factories in the west tailed to solve satisfactorily the problem 
of housing for the thousands of workers and gave birth 
to the industrial townships and cities with poor health. 
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premature death and lack of free air. And, the British govern- 
ment brought these maladies to India through their unplanned 
municipal centres and capitals in the country. Sarkar deplo- 
red, ‘‘^nWRl dflR *F7T#3r1-*tfe 'Sfjsnw?! I <5T5T7f3 
'STfsiTC'RI ; that is, we (the Indians) do not 

possess the wealth and industrial powei of the British but the 
the blemishes or maladies of then industrial civilization 
befall us (1922 : 475). The government had the responsibility 
for solving the problems it created. And, since the malady 
had hitherto remained unknown in India and came from the 
British isies, the inhabitants of India would have to depend 
upon the remedies developed there. It was, therefore, in the 
fitness of things that the government invited Ge ides to India. 
Sarkar hailed Geddes' visit to India for another reason. A 
careful perusal of the scientific, historical aad philosophical 
aspects of “Civics’’ or the Science of urban planning and 
construction and a judicious application of its method would, 
he believed, yield much valuable information for the Indian 
students and open up for them new vistas for analysing and 
understanding the nature of evolution of the society and civi- 
lisation of India (ibid. : 476). 


VI 

The author of The Folk-Element in Hindu Culture was 
understandably attracted towards the views of R. R. Marett at 
Oxford about the subject-matter of Folklore and its methods. 
The essay entitled, k t. e., Anthropology), in Sarkar’s 

travelogue on the British Isles and their people oilers a brief 
but interesting estimate of Marett’s ideas and activities in the 
emerging disciplines of folklore and comparative folk-litera- 
ture. Marett discussed, it seemed to Sarkir, the varying tastes 
of the folk, the folk-views, the folk-literature as well as the 
folk-art in different regions of the world from the viewpoints 
of sociology and psychology. Marett narrated to Sarkar his 
efforts in collecting data from different parts of the globe and 
his plan for a trip to Australia. He informed Sarkar that 
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the quarterly. Folklore, published materials regarding the 
Indian folk-literature. Sarkar apprised, in his turn, Marett 
of the work of Dinesh Chandra Sen, the pioneer Bengali 
folklorist, and HariJas Palit, the author of Adyer Gambhira 
which formed the basis of his FEHC. 

The following citation from Marett’s presidential address 
to the Folkloie Society of London, vi/., “Folklore and 
Psychology”, was oiTeied by Sarkar in explaining the method 
advocated by Marelt for collecting data in folklore : “To be a 
folklorist worthy of ihe name you must first have undergone 
init»ation anongst the folk, must have become one of them 
inw’ardly and in the spirit’’. And, Sarkar immediately added 
that ITatidas Palit meticulously followed the line suggested by 
Marret Cl 922 • 20'?') The same statement was cifed again in 
the Preface to FEIfC in defence of the authenticity of the data 
and ntcpietations piesented in Adver Gambhira, and. conse- 
quently. in FEHC. A perusal of the methods adopted by 
Paht would suggest “that he has had that ‘initiation among 
the folk’ of which Dr. Maiett speaks” (1917 • ixk 

The view s of Marett about the science of folk-lot e appeared 
to Sari ar worth mentioning. One should first try to understand 
the fairs and festivals, foims o' entertainment, dances and 
songs in one’s own locality or district and then proceed to un- 
dersMnd the essential meaning of the age-old rites, rituals and 
institutions of the country. A fairly comprehensive and well- 
grounded idea of folk-mind or spirit of the entire nation would 
emerge in this way. One can then move farther to get fami- 
liarity with the inner feelings, aspirations and frustrations of 
the folk in other countiies including the lands of the savages. 
Studies of a great variety of fairs, festivals, ceremonies and 
entertainments would help the students of human society and 
culture gain an acquaintance with the different manifestations 
of human mind and human spirit and enable them to compare 
the same. In fine, folkloie aims at understanding the way in 
whicn the folk lives its day-to-day life, its goals and ideals, 
weal and woe, or, more precisely, its inner world 
(Sarkar, 1922 : 206). 
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In the University of Cambridge Sarkar met A. C. Haddon 
and a report of his discussion with Haddon is available in the 
loneish essay, (Professor 

Haddon and the Collection of Data about Social Life) in his 
travelogue on the United Kingdom (1922 : 238-250'. Sarkar 
evpresed his genuine admiration for the /eal of the scholars 
at Oxford and Cambridge for gathering data through field- 
work. At Oxford he found Maretl preparing for a field-trip 
to Australia. When he went to Cambridge, Rivets had already 
gone out on a field visit. Haddon too was busy with the 
preparations for his visit to New Guinea, Borneo, etc. In his 
dialogues with Sarkar Haddon highlighted the urgent need of 
conducting intensive studies of the activities, customs and 
bel-efs of the primitive peoples in diffeient parts of the world 
in order to avoid gaps or discontinuities in the account ot 
evolution of mankind. The available material was rapidly 
becoming modified and was in many areas disappearing at an 
alarming rate. 

The data about the cultures and societies of primitive peo- 
ples would, however, have to be collected caiefully and syste- 
matically and not in the way in which the observers in the 
preceding ages gatheied their data. They did not, generally 
speaking, live amongst the groups whose activities they 
reported. They hastily inferred “general truths’' or 
“universal laws'* on the basis ot their observation of the 
activities of the groups on an external plane. But Haddon 
was opposed to this methodology. Haddon himself and, 
as he thought, Rivers too, took caution in collecting data. 
Haddon thought that the discipline of ethnology or social 
anthropology in his time was too immature to allow any 
generalisations or universal laws about the human society and 
culture. He like Rivers was in favour of restricting his 
study within the narrow confines of any particular people 
or area and trying to understand the myriad ideas and 
actions, customs and patterns of thought of a particular 
people or of the men and women inhabiting a particular 
area, their interrelation and evolution. This attempt at 
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following the historical or evolutionary sequence of values and 
social organisations might reveal some general laws about 
the ways of life and social structures of specific peoples 
or men and women of specific areas. In the absence of 
such a comprehensive knowledge of social and cultural life 
of a particular people or the inhabitants in a particular area 
Haddon would surely not proceed to make a comparative 
study of the institutions of that people or society with 
those ol another people or society. Indeed, Iladdon pointed 
out to Sarkar, sometimes the same social practice might 
be observed in two societies but it had quite different 
meanings or significance in the two situations. A comparison 
of the two systems simply on the basis of similarity in one 
practice would be misleading. But the ethnographers or 
ethnologists of the preceding generations propounded their 
“universal laws’’ or “general truths’’ about the human societies 
and cultures on the unsure foundation of apparent and 
superficial similarities. As a result, their findings became 
suspect in the eyes of the ethnologists and ethnographers of 
later generations. And, even an encyclopaedic work like 
The Golden Bough by J. G. Fra/er became vulnerable since its 
author had to depend on such “data” collected by the previ- 
ous observers. Haddon illustrated the nature of the error of 
ethnographers and ethnologists of the preceding generation 
with the case of Australia which yielded to the meticulous 
field workers of Haddon’s generation enormous varieties of 
different peoples inhabiting it in place of their homogeneity or 
uniformity highlighted by the observers of the earlier ages. 

In response to a query by Sarkar Haddon strongly refuted 
the idea of a unilinear evolution of all the peoples on earth. 
According to Haddon, the ways of evolution were relative to 
time, space and object. A people might develop in a comple- 
tely different way from another and the former was neither 
superior nor inferior to the latter simply because of the 
difference. The criterion for measuring the development in 
one case might prove totally inapplicable to another case. 
But each race wanted to assess the customs and values of 
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every other race with its (the assessor's) standard. It was 
erroneous. 

What certainty was there, asked Haddon, that the races 
that remained in primitive conditions in his time would deve- 
lop in the same way as was followed by the civilized races of 
Europe ? The historical circumstances through which the 
latter had to proceed might not repeat themselves in case of 
the former, or for that matter, in case of any other people on 
earth. Haddon observed, “v5T5TOT3 WR 3KTTTC55 

«?;! 4^6 sfIr 55 « ctr wh 

dwfg srta i fa*; stst wfanpRr 

erereca C¥R 4<F 5T <£)4$ 5T5T Wfa® WOBlfa® 

I <»PIT ®PIT *TSIT OTfa?TT ?£ SRTOTCSrsI SffaRTCni 
faTFTT WTS ^ That is, para- 

llels of particular occurrences in this or that stage in the 
evolution of these non-European peoples might be found in 
particular events in this or that stage of the evolutionary 
process through which the European races had to pass. But 
to discover the operation of the same underlying principle or 
process in the two cases on the score of these similarities 
would lead to serious mistakes. It was not at all scientific to 
consider the life-patterns of two peoples the same or even simi- 
lar on the basis of observation of apparent similarities. ( cf. 
Sarkar, 1922 : 242) Haddon drew, in this connection, Sarkar’s 
attention to two articles by him, viz., “The Soul of the Red 
Indian” and “Ethics Among Primitive Peoples”. The former 
challenged the wisdom of imposing Christianity on the Red 
Indians while the latter advocated the rescission of the western 
and Christian standard of morality in any evaluation of the 
conduct of primitive peoples that might have their own views 
and standards of morality. Haddon insisted on an adequate 
understanding of the peculiarities of different races for appre- 
ciating the rationale behind many apparently irrational acts 
and habits of these peoples. He found, for example, one 
plausible reason behind the infanticide practised by certain 
communities in the acute shortage of food in those communities. 
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Similarly, the worship of phallus or lingam by a certain 
community should have been regarded as a manifestation of 
its sense of admiration for the creative force rather as a betra- 
yal of obscenity. 

The authenticity of the above report by Sarkar on Haddon's 
views is borne out by the following remarks by Haddon 
in his History of Anthropology : “The comparative method 
has yielded valuable results, but it is liable to lead the unwary 
into pitfalls. To employ biological terms, analogy is apt to 
be mistaken for homology, since customs or beliefs (which, 
it must be remembereJ, are in the vast majority of cases 
extremely imperfectly lecorded) may have a superficial resem- 
blance, but if all the facts were known, they might be found to 
have had a very different origin or significance. Comparison* 
made within a given era or among cognate peoples have had 
a greater value than those drawn from various parts of the 
world. The comparative method has usually erred in dis- 
regarding dissimilarities, which, after all, are as significant as 
similarities” (1949 : 242h 

What is however more interesting is Sarhar’s tacit ag r ce- 
ment with the views of Haddon since the former offered ”o 
adverse ci iticism of the same. Rather, Sarkar’s presentation 

of the ideas of Marett and Iladdon revealed Sarkar’s appre- 

•» 

elation of, if not his enchantment with, their ideas about the 
collection of data at the primary level from the field through 
arduous and me'iculous fieldwork and the importance of 
social and cultural phenomena. During that period of hi* 
life when he wrote about them Sarkar had himself been a 
protagonist of cultural specificity of each society and the 
thesis of multilinear development of societies, which had so 
forcefully been presented by B. N. Seal in the first Universal 
Races Congress in London in 1911. He, however, gradually 
veered towards the uniformities of oriental and occidental 
cultures and a somewhat unilinear model of social develop- 
ment. And ultimately, the arguments of Marett, Haddon and 
of socio-cultural specificities of different peoples ceased to 
appeal to him. 
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Sarkar failed also to discern Haddon’s concern with 
finding out a suitable framework for presenting data about 
the many aspects of life in a society, which would reveal 
their interaction instead of treating them as indeperdent 
phenomena ( cf. Haddon, 1949 : 120). Probably because of 
this, Haddon became in the later years of his life somewhat 
sympathetic towards functionalism of Malinowski, particu- 
larly of Radcliffe-Brown (cf. Haddon, 1949 : 124-125, 142-143). 
It is interesting to note that “Haddon fand Marett at Oxford) 
had got into the habit of sending their students to be tiaincd 
by Malinowski for fieldwork ” (Kupcr, 1973 : 96). There is 
nothing surprising if Sarkar did not know all this. But 
the question is : Did Sarkar have in his mind any tiame 
of analysis which would unravel the inter-connections oS tire 
parts of a socio-cultural complex and the distinctivenes> of 
the same? It appears that he did not. And, one cannot 
follow how his research orientation evinced, as Ramkrix'ina 
Vlukerjee claims, a “Structural-functional orientation to Indian 
and Asian) social organisation and culture” (Mukhenee 
1979 • 41). There is no reference to either Malmowsl i or 
Radcliffe -Brown in any work by Sarkar ; nor is there any 
discussion of functionalism or structural-functionalism ir. any 
of his major writings save Book 11-Part I of the PBHS 1^21) 
which examines the “function’' of the interdependent parts 
of the ••saptanga” or seven limbs of a state in ihndu 
political philosophy ( which work docs not find a place 
in the list of works consulted and furnished by Mukhetjee 
[1979]). 

Both Talcott Parsons and R.K. Merton were referred to by 
Sarkar, but not their structural-functional postulates. It 
becomes clear from a comparison of the approaches of Sarkar 
and Parsons towards social stratification. The formei com- 
plimented Sorokin for his contribution to the ‘new indology’ 
in showing that the processes of social mobility were the 
same in India as elsewhere. Sorokin discerned a form of 
“social mobility in the vertical line’’ in the rise and fall of 
groups as distinguished from those of individuals in the 
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caste system of India. “The processes in the form of this 
group mobility as manifest in the ascendancy of the Brahma- 
nical aristocracy are considered by him to be identical with 
those that led to the gradual rise of the Christian Bishop, 
Clergy and the Church as a whole after Constantine. The 
rise and fall of the French legists as well as of the bour- 
geoisie and the royal aristocracies in Russia, Germany and 
Austria, nay, the elevation of the Russian communists after 
1918 to the place occupied by the Czarist aristocracy, all 
embody the principles underlying the growth of what may 
be called the Hindu B rah monocracy’’ (Sarkar, 1937a : 30). 
In contrast with this, the following observation from “the 
conclusion of a serious study” was cited by Dumont : “the 
theory of stratification is not an independent body of concepts 
and generalizations which are only loosely connected with 
other part» of general sociological theory ; it is general socio- 
logical theory pulled together with reference to a certain 
fundamental aspect of social systems’’ (Parsons, 1954 : 439). “In 
other terms”, Dumont explained, “ ‘stratification’ is a particu- 
lar mode of analysis of a whole social system. It is not an 
‘element’ or ‘factor’ which would be common to different 
societies as ‘social mobility’ in the passage quoted from 
Sarkar” (1960 ; 87). Sarkar, it seems, did not have the 
necessary patience with the elaboration of the structural- 
functional properties of a system. 

Quite naturally, Sarkar did not pay any serious attention 
to me views of Parsons regarding the problem of “the struc- 
tural differentiation of systems and scales of stratification, 
and some of the bases and functional consequences of 
such variations” in “An Analytical Approach to the Theory 
of Social Stratification” in the A. J. S., May 1940 (later in- 
corporated in Parsons, 1954 : 69-S8). He rather criticised the 
American sociologist for the latter's characterisation of 
Sorokin’s categories of “horizontal” and “vertical" mobility 
as “dangerous” (f. n. 1 to Parsons, 1954 : 69). “Parsons is 
not quite right in believing that Sorokin’s employment of the 
two-dimensional spatial analogy compels everybody to admit 
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‘the values of a single variable’ or the 'variation on a single 
quantitative continuum’ ” (Sarkar, 1941 : 196). 

Parsons regarded social stratification as inherent in and a 
constant feature of the structure of social system of action. 
But the content of the scale of social stratification is not, 
according to him, uni form for all social systems but varies 
within a wide range and “this variation will be a function 
of the more general variations of value orientation which can 
he shown empirically to exist as between widely differing 
social systems" (op. cit. : 74, emphasis added). An advocate 
of essential similiarities of societies in the east and the west, 
Sarkar hardly showed any agreement or sympathy with this 
view. He was equally indifferent to Parsons’ analysis of the 
“function of the vagueness in the actual scale of stratification 
in the American society towards the protection of “the 
important residue of the more extended kinship relations 
from disruption in a society where mobility is of fundamen- 
tal importance” (ibid. : 83). This vagueness serves to avoid 
too great a strain on the social system that might arise 
because of discrepancies between income and occupational 
status. “For exa nple, it would be generally agreed that the 
difference between the top range of incomes earned, on the 
one hand, in business and the law, on the other, in university 
teaching and the ministry does not accurately measure the 
relative prestige of the incumbents. A wot ld-famous scientist 
who is a university professor on a ten-thousand dollar salary 
is not only at the top of his own profession but may be the 
full equal in status of a corporation lawyer whose income is 
ten times his own” (ibid. :87). 

Sarkar, however, did not agree to the above statement 
of Parsons. He was, of course, alive to the difficulty in 
establishing gradations, ratings, classes, etc., as well as 
any other social valuation on any single base or monistic 
foundation. But he was at the same time painfully aware 
of the “Money-Ieaderocracy’* in societies in both the east 
and the west. “It is the man with money that leads, or 
perhaps the man behind whom there is money. The 
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leaderocracy of money sets the social norms” ( Sarkar, 1941 : 
212) Scientists, musicians, painters authors, scholars, jour- 
nalists and other intellectuals become for all practical 
purposes subordinate or subservient to the moneyed people 
who are their “bread-givers”. Hence it is futile to suggest, 
as Parsens did, anv equality between a university teacher 
with a very modest income and a lawyer earning quite a few 
times higher than the former, even when the professor has an 
extra-territorial position because of his world-wide fame. Even 
Parsons had to add the caveat that the scientist or professor 
must be able to maintain a “respectable standard of living” 
for himself and family to render the gap between his income 
and the lawyer’s a matter of relative indifference. A university 
professor or a scientist often finds it difficult to ensure this 
respectable standard of living and even if he realises it, he 
cannot claim “full equality” with a millionaire lawyer. “Seeing 
that the scientist’s family is not rich enough to visit the same 
club, and indulge in the same round of socials, excursions*, 
theatre parties, summer vacations and world tours as the 
millionaire’s family the contacts between the two are bound 
to be reduced to a minimum. And where the contacts or 
Beziehungen are lacking there cannot be any quesnon of a 

‘society’, still less of equality in social status the 

scientist, relatively poor as he is, and the lawyer who is a 
millionaire, do not belong to the same class either in creati- 
vity or in material possessions. Virtually they live in two 
different worlds” (Sarkar, op. cit. : 216). 

What did Sarkar aim at through the above criticism ? Did 
he talk of the existence of two or more social systems or 
sub-systems in a society marked by cleavages of income and 
wealth ? Did he suggest that Parsons overlooked the inherent 
contradiction and conflict of these subsystems ? What was 
the exact nature of this conflict ? What might be the possible 
manifestations and consequences of this conflict ? It is 
difficult to get any straight answer to these questions. It 
appears, rather, that Sarkar, like Simmel (1978), emphasized 
the highly impersonal and abstract character of money 
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and the near-absolute control of money and its possessor 
over almost every aspect of social life. However acquired, 
fraudulently or through the institutionalised means, it can be 
used to purchase the same goods and services. His description 
of the all-pervading power of plutocracy in the modern capi- 
talist society is suggestive of the existence of only one social 
system there with money determining every other thing. But it 
would be in direct contravention of the purport of his criti- 
cism of Parsons as also his own pluralistic views. Sarkar had 
no time for the problems emanating from the stresses and 
strains in the structure of a capitalist society because of this 
excessive emphasis on achievement in terms of amassing of 
money. For, he had to immediately jump to the demonstration 
of his favourite thesis of the fundamental similarity of people 
in the east and the west and of men and women in India and 
and Euro- America with regard to their appreciation for and 
display of the power of money. Had he been concerned with 
the structure and function of modern societies and the role 
of plutocracy therein, he would have appreciated Merton’s 
ingenuity in highlighting “the social functions fulfilled by 
deviant behaviour” ( Merton : 1968 : 214 ; emphasis added) in 
the American society in the latter’s ‘ Social Structure and 
Anomie” which first appeared in the A.S.R. in 1938 and was 
briefly reported by Sarkar in Political Philosophies ( 1942: 
158-159). Instead, Sarkar treated it as an inquiry into the 
correlation of crime and poverty. He, of course, correctly 
noted that, in Merton’s view, poverty as such and the conse- 
quent limitation of opportunity are not sufficient to induce a 
conspicuously high rate of criminal behaviour. 

“It is only when the full configuration is considered, 
poverty, limited opportunity and commonly shared system of 
success symbols, that we can explain the higher association 
between p iverty and crime in our society than in others 
where rigidified class structure is coupled with differential 
class symbols of achievement ” (ibid. : 159). But Merton's 
analysis seemed to Sarkar to be an illustration of the vary- 
ing social significance of poverty in different social structures 
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rather than an attempt at discovering how “some some social 
structures exert a definite pressure upon certain persons in 
the society to engage in non-conforming rather than confor- 
ming conduct*' ( Merton, 1968 ■ 186). There was, thus, no 
reference to structural-functionalism in Sarkar’s discussion 
of the views of Parsons and Merton. 

Though “structure”, “furction”, “functionalism'* or 
“structural-functionalism” does not figure in the index to any 
book by Sarkar, Sarkar wrote that his paper, * Les Races les 
Classes et les forces transformatrices au point de vue du 
m^tabolisrae social” at the International Congress of Sociology 
at Brussels in 1938 “forces upon students of social science, 
first, the necessity of emancipating themselves, from the 
dogma of civilization as being the ‘function* of a particular 
race” (1942 : 27). Does it suggest that Sarkar had a functi- 
onal approach ? The singular case where Sarkar’s use ot 
the term, function, approximates to a certain ex'ent to the 
current understanding of ‘function’ and ‘functionalism’ may 
be found in Part I of Book II of the First Edition of PBHS where 
Sarkar elaborated the Hindu notion of polity as “a seven- 
limbed ( saptanga ) corporation” (1921:35s According to 
the Sukraniti, the svami (ruler) has great a need of the prakriti 
(people) as the prakriti of the svami Without the ruler the 
people do not keep to their own duties. Nor does the 
sovereign flourish on earth without subjects. “The relation 
between the rulers and the ruled is” observed Sarkar, “thus 
one of philosophical necessity, government is a necessary 
institution” (ibid. : 37 ). The Sukraniti illustrates the inter- 
relationship of the ruler and the ruled with the analogy of the 
inter-dependence of the head and the legs in human organism. 

While Martindale re r ened to Kautilya’s “objective 
realism” and his analysis of society from the standpoint of 
its typical conflicts and discovered an early founder of 
conflict theory in Kautilya ( Martindale, 1967 : 129 & 150), 
Sarkar read a certain kind of functionalism in Kautilya’s 
analysis of the interrelation of different paits of a polity. 
‘‘Thus”, Sarkar wrote, “the organismie metaphor in niti- 
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-philosophy is not merely structural or anatomical. It is 
partly functional, i. e., physiological as well. The entire book 
VIII of Kantilya is given over to the discussion of the angas 
(the prakritis, the organs of the state) in some of their abnor- 
mal conditions, which are generically described as Vyasana , 
i.e., the antithesis of gurta or ‘natural’ attributes. Each cinga 
Is presented in its ‘out of humour' state, so to speak, in the 
circum>tances that deprive it of its ‘proper’ dAarma (functions), 
and hence of its just merits. Such conditions may befall the 
state through ignorance, vice, calamity or accidental disaster. 
In this pathological analysis, one chief motive of the theorist 
to indicate that at least six of the ‘constituent elements’ 
are really so many functionally differentiated organs to such 
an extent that the Vyasuna, say, the disease or weakness of 
one involves automatically the disease or weakness of the 
others, one ‘peccant’ part affecting the well-being of all. We 
understand that the angas are ‘organically’ united as fairly 
interdependent parts of one vital corpus, and that no one is 
redundant, but that all are equally necessary to one another 
and to the whole, although, of course, the practical statesman 
knows what weight to attach to each” (VIII, i, last three 
verses of Kautilya’s Arthasastra ; referred to in PBHS. 
1921 : 37'. 

Sarkar’s distinction between structure as anatomical and 
function as physiological aspects of the body politic anticipa- 
ted Radc'iffe-Brown’s explanation of the terms, structure and 
function. Structure refers to, according to the British social 
anthropologist, “some sort of ordered arrangement of parts or 

or components A building has a structure, so does a 

molecule or an animal’’ (Radcliffe-Brown, 1964 : 9) . And, 
in reference to social systems and their theoretical under- 
standing, “one way of using the concept of function is the 
same as its scientific use in physiology” (ibid. : 12) . Again, 
Sarkar’s reference to the necessity of one part or anga of the 
political organism (as conceived of by the Hindu thinkers) for 
the other parts is suggestive of Durkheimean understanding 
of function as the fulfilment of a need. “To ask what the 
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function of the division of labour is”, wrote. Durkheim, “is- 
to seek the need which it supplies ** (Durkheim, 1964 : 49 ) 
Sarkar’s analysis contains hints at the properties of a functio- 
nal system, viz., a) the elements of a system, (Sarkar re- 
ferred to the polity) are functionally interrelated ; (b) the 
components of a system generally contribute positively to 
the continuity of a system and (c) most systems affect 
other systems (cf. Abrahamson, 1978 : 5-6). His consi- 
deration of the disruptive or dysfunctional consequences of 
an organ that might be weakened for one reason or another 
buttresses this idea of tbe polity as a system. 

Is there any order or graded scale of vulnerability by 
which one can ascertain tbe degree of seriousness of a cala- 
mity to the entire body-politic from the Vyasana appearing 
through anaya (ill luck) or apanaya (wrong courses of action) 
and atrecling just one of its organs ? The Kautilyan theory 
asserts, Sarkar pointed out, that there is a real difference in 
the relative importance of one prakriti as against another as 
limbs of the political organism. ‘‘The argument, however, 
amounts virtually to demonstrating the fact that each elements 
is supreme in its own place serving a distinct purpose foi the 
common end” (1921 . 38). Serious differences of opinion may 
be noted among the ancient Hindu writers on the theme. 
While Kautilya accepts the traditional idea that the vyasana 
of the master is more serious than that of the minister, 
Bhardvaja believes that the vyasana of the minister is more 
serious than that of the master and Visalaksa avtrs that the 
Vyasana of tbe people and territory is more serious than that 
of the minister. Kautilya, Bharadvaja, Visalaksha, Pisuna, 
Vatavyadhi disagree with one another regarding the relative 
importance of the different angas and the relative seriousness 
of their ailments. “It is clear”, Sarkar remarked, ‘‘that, 
whichever be the anga advocated, the claims advanced by the 
opponents are substantially the same, viz., that its function is 
mainly responsible for the health and life of the organism, for 
desa-vriddhi, i. e., national advancement. And, since' 
Kautilya has in this manner to advocate the claims of each, 
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prakriti in succession (with the exception of the ally), we 
can see how important the limbs are not only to the whole, 
but also to one another, functionally speaking" (ibid : 39 ; 
emphases, save those on Sanskrit words, added). 

The foregoing analysis has a lot of similarity with 
Milinowski's general axioms of functional properties of 
culture. Culture is *‘a system of objects, activities and 
attitudes in which every part exists as a means to an end. 
It is an integral in which the various elements are 
interdependent” ( Malinowski, 1969 . 150 ). In Sarkar’s 
analysis, every element of the political organisation, 
as visualized by the Hindu political thinkers, is a means 
to the promotion of clesa briddhi and is related to the 
other elements as well as to the whole in terms of interdepen- 
dence. Commenting on the competing interpretations of the 
relative importance of particular angas Sarkar wrote, “Now* 
the idea of equal importance of the parts is not indispensable 
in a theory of organic unity. It is enough if some sort of 
lunctional coordination is established. We find, then, that 
Kautilyan doctrine of the interdependence of at least six of 
the seven angas, although partial, is expressive and signifi- 
cant” ^Sarkar, 1921 : 39). Another such organismic concept in 
regard to some of the limbs of the political organisation was 
discovered by Sarkar in Sukra's writings. According to Sukra. 
jusi as the branches, etc., of a tree wither up when its roots 
decay, so without the king, the commanders of the army and 
others in the state grow powerless. I, ike the other analogies 
in the field, this analogy also “is to be appreciated only as 
an evidence of the idea that no department of the state is 
independent of the others, and that the rajya is an indissoluble 
whole, — one vital sap running through all its pans from the soil 
up ” ( idem ; emphasis added'. The last comment indicates 
Sarkar’s appreciation of the idea of a systemic whole underly- 
ing a socio-political entity. In view of the fact that the ideas 
regarding ‘system’, ‘structure’, ‘function’ were just inchoate in 
the parlour of sociologists and anthropologists at the time 
when Sarkar put forward the above analysis of interdependence 
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of the angas of a rajya in ancient Hindu political thought, 
one cannot but admire this attempt by Sarkar at articulating 
the notions of system, structure, and ‘function’ of the socio- 
political wholes and their elements. But it does not justify 
the characterization of Sarkar’s method of sociological 
analysis as structural-functional. For, Sarkar did not further 
develop these ideas ; nor did he find a single further occasion 
for applying these notions in his analyses of social and 
political phenomena. Rather, whatever rudimentary idea 
Sarkar had of functionalism was abandoned by him in favour 
of formal sociology. 

Sarkar wrote, “What is sociology ? Sociography 
is not sociology. It is geography, descriptive economics 
or anthropology. Culture-history is not sociology. It is 
history of institutions or of ideas and ideologies. The study 
of progress or human destiny is not sociology. It is philo- 
sophy or metaphysics. An enquiry into the causes of social 
changes, transformations, matabolisms and reconstructions, 
or of correlations, functional relations, etc. is not sociology. 
It is logic (1941 : 664 ; emphasis added). It is to be noted 
that in PBHS also where he elaborated the idea of functional 
interdependence of the different parts of the rajya Sarkar 
concluded his discussion with the observation that the doctrine 
of saptanga did not seek to popularise an* “arbitrarily 
strung system of seven categories’’ but embodied really 
a psychological attempt to conceive and classify political 
phenomena in their logical entirety. 

It was, therefore, not so much the utility, if any, of 
the functional or structural-functional approach in analysing 
social and political phenomena as its logicality which appea- 
led to Sarkar. He was, however, very distinctively attracted 
towards formal sociology. “Sociology is”, he observed, 
“nothing but the analysis of sociations. The processes and 
forms or patterns of all types involved in the relations 
between human beings ( Zwischenmenschliche Beziehungen) 
constitute its only subject matter. In our time Leopold von 
Wiese has been concentrating on this aspect of the ‘social* 
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■in his sociological studies. In the U.S.A. the general tendency 
is to promote and develop this viewpoint. It is time that this 
methodology be accepted by sociologists throughout the 
world” (1941 : 665). 

Sarkar admitted, of course, that a strict adherence to von 
Wiese’s methodology would often land sociologists “virtually 
in the extremely restricted field of logical, formal, heuristic, 
definitional or analytical concepts and categories” 
(ibid. : 666). 

It would be extremely difficult, rather, impossible, to 
isolate the “social form” from its content. The sociologist 
while studying the reality cannot ignore the concrete topics 
or problem studies in which the anthropologist or the political 
scientist may be interested. These “non-sociological or extra- 
sociological” problems do intrude the domain of sociological 
discourses. “In spite of this all-inclusive character, generally 
desirable as it is, for sociological treatises, there should be 
ample field left for purely analytical studies bearing on ->ocia- 
tions, social configurations, social metabolisms or transfor- 
mations” (idem). Sarkar’s faith in formal sociology was thus 
unshakable. 


He would somehow accommodate t he study oi every 
phenomenon within the purview of foimal sociology, though 
he accepted that sociology “is a specialized socal science . 

One may take up, for example, Saikar’s discussion of the 
sociology of population. The manner in which the topics of 
population are generally discussed r,y the students of biology, 
eugenics, demography, or anthropology can, felt Sarkar, 
hardly have a place in sociology as defined by the formal 
school which deems sociology a science ot social relations or 
processes and social forms. “But,” he pointed out, there 
is a safety-valve even in the cr'sis created by the new 
concept in sociology’s functions. Population is the complex 
that engenders legion of wziale Beziehungen and soziale 
Gebilde. Population movements, whether natural or arti- 

ficial... are social relations or social processes. Urbanization 
and colonization can therefore have a place in the study of 
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soziale Beziehungen. Villages, cities, states, etc. can like- 
wise be studied in the science of soziale Gebilde. And so on. 
Population’s place in sociology can thus be assured even 
under the most ‘formal’ interpretations” (Sarkar, 1936 : 6-7). 
From such a standpoint Sarkar declared his "convictions (1) 
that population touches sociology at every point and in every 
branch and (2) that sociology is interested in every aspect of 
the population question from the biological and the eugenic 
to the criminological, the sanitary, the pedagogic, the eco- 
nomic and the political. To us anthropology ( history ) is 
the key or the foundation, politics the goal, and psychology 
the very being of sociology’’ (ibid. : 9). 

Did Sarkar, then, suggest that sociology studies the most 
general characteristics of social phenomena which belong to 
all specific forms of human relationship, while other sciences 
study these specific characteristics (content) ? It would mean 
that sociology is not a "specialized social science,” which 
Sarkar described it to be, but a generalizing science. 

Sarkar would not mind this self-contradiction. This 
paradox is, of course an inherent feature of the formal schdol' 
(cf. Sorokin, 1956 : 499-501). Sarkar was, in reality, after a* 
most generalising science of society. He wanted, like von 
Wiese, to show that it was possible to employ the same method 
everywhere and to analyse the whole of social reality with 
the aid of this method ( cl. Aron, 1964 : 9). He did not' 
botner if the discipline that would depend on such an 
approach proved to be more descriptive than explanatory. 

He remained equally unperturbed with the critics’ denial 
of that the essence of the social can reside in supra-histc- 
rical relations of a general character. Truth to tell, Sarkar, 
an untiring seeker of uniformities in the ideas and acti- 
vities of people in the east and the west, fell back upon 
this very supra-historical character of the concepts and 
methods of formal sociology in order to drive home his 
thesis of the fundamental unity of men throughout the globe 
and across the centuries. The veracity of the preceding obser- 
vation is amply borne out and ooncretely illustrated by his. 
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analysis of the Dharma-sastras in the light of Leopold von 
Wiese’s Formal sociology. 

The “analytical” treatment of political phenomena is. ac- 
cording to Sarkar, a prominent feature of the Hindu political 
thought as enshrined in the Dharma and Artha-sastras which 
postulate that “man in politics is fundamentally a bundle 
or complex of social or ‘betweer-men’, i. e., interhuraan 
relationships. These treatises do not seem to be interested 
in this or that particular state.... Their topic for discussion 
is the state ueberhaupt, i.e., the state as ‘the thing in itself’ 
as it were” (1937a : 654). Sarkar immediately added that 
he did not attach to the German expression any metaphysical 
implication. The treatment found in the Hindu political 
treatises is, he asserted, objective, concrete and human. To 
the authors of these sastras “a state is a human association 
and therefore is nothing but a system of relations and orien- 
tations. Altogether, we aie presented by the Hindu philo- 
sophers with the very pattern, form, geometry, so to say, 
of human relations (ibid. : 655). Whatever be the content ot 
the state, however varied be the races that constitute its mem- 
bership, wheresoever located it be, “the relations between the 
members of the state are eternal” (idem). 

Viewed in this light, the ideas of the authors of the Dharma 
and Artha-sastras would appear to be “fine logical contribu- 
tions to what is being described as ‘pure’, ‘analytical’ or 
‘formal’ sociology’’ (idem) : This formal sociology was des- 
cribed by Leopold von Wiese as die Lehre von den sozialen 
Beziehungen und den sozialen Gebilden or, in short, Bezie- 
hungslehre, i.e, the science of relations. “And the special feature 
of this science of relations consists in the fact that it deals not 
with historical or time conditioned categories but with the cate- 
gories such as are ‘above’ or indifferent to time ( ueberzeitlich ) 
and somewhat eternal ( quasiewig ). These categories relate to 
such relations or processes of ‘to' and ‘away from’ ( Zu-und 
Auseinander ) as prevailed, aie prevailing and will prevail 
so long as there are human beings ( ibid. : 655-56 ; emphasis, 
save that on German words, added). 
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Though von Wiese traced the origin of this “new 
sociology” to Toennies or, more particularly, to Simmel, Sarkar 
found the entire literature of Dharma , Smriti, Artha, an 
Niti Sastras rich in the analysis of social forms and socia 
relationships or processes (ibid. : 657). Gautama and Kauta ya 
or even their predecessors pursued “methodologically at any 
rate’', something akin to formal sociology. The formal 
school is therefore very old and its rudiments are clearly 
discernible in the writings of ancient law-givers in tie 
east, though it is proclaimed to be “new” m ur°* 
America of modern times. In defence of this view, Sarkar 
cited Sorokin’s comment that its “founders were all law- 
givers who first formulated the first rules of socia re.a 
lions, and especially all Jurisconsults and theomers of 
law” (Sorokin, 1956 (1928): 498). Sorokin started with 
Confucius and Sarkar proudly referred to his counterparts 

in the Hindu India of ancient times. 

Sociology deals, according to Sarkar, with the topics rela- 
ting to sociation. VTSP was written with the objdtt ot 
analyzing the processes or patterns or terms of societa 
transformation, metabolism and progress.-The fundamental 
theme is the social relations, reconstructions or remakings that 
constitute progress” (1941 : i) Sarkar never eschewed the notion 
of change or progress. “Every intermental process or inter 
human relation is attended with some form or dose ot 
transformation, change, metabolism or reconstruction. No 
sociation can be conceived without such changes or iema 
ings” ( ibid. : ii ). Probably because of this attachment to 
the notion of change, Sarkar did not feel attracted to func- 
tionalism. , . , 

Because of its original polemic against the classical 

evolutionists functionalism had since its beginning had to 
emphasize integration and stability. Anthropological func- 
tionalism of the 1920s and 1930s was succeeded in the 
American sociological parlour by what Smith has terme 
norma, ive functionalism (Smith. W73 : 3). Normal, ve func- 
tionalism put the main emphasis on the stabilising elte 
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of norms ( and institutions ) which in an action frame ot 
reference are held to govern role-expectations between inter- 
acting individuals. A society in which norms produced this 
stability and equilibrium was one which could fulfil it major 
functional imperatives. The idea that functionalism was a 
theory of social stability and not change was accepted 
by the majority of sociologists throughout the 1940s and 
the 1950s. That is, even if it is assumed that Sarkar took a 
serious interest in and was influenced or guided by functional 
or structural-functional approach ( as Ramkrishna Mukherjee 
wants us to believe ), the fact remains that functionalism 
in Sarkar’s time was identified with stability and equili- 
brium. 

Despite the attempts by individual functionalists to offei 
explanations of particular changes, the over all static bias 
and generality of the conceptual framework of functionalism 
prevented it “from miking any lasting contribution to the 
study of social change” ( Smith, 1973 : 2 ). But Sarkar 
hardly had the need for a theory or model of social stability. 
The task before Sarkar had always been to rebut the view that 
the oriental societies had remained stationery over time. He 
wanted, to repeat ad nauseum, to sensitise his audience to their 
capacity for changing themselves in response to the demands 
of the exigeocies. They did not md would not, he assured, 
lag behind their western counterparts in this respect. He 
sought to do it first with his thesis of creative disequilibrium 
and simultaneously with a recourse to formal sociology which 
would incorporate the phenomenon of social change as a 
process of sociation along with social stability ( as the other 
process ). This kind of use of foimal sociology helped Sarkar 
aver that “Many of the alleged psycho-social marks of indus- 
trialization, capitalistic economy, or modernism are observ- 
able in pre-industrial, pre-capitalistic or pre-modern as well 
as non-mdustrial, non-capitalistic or non-modern communi- 
ties... These identities, equations, or assimilations and conti- 
nuities between the rural and the urban, the agrarian and 
the industrial, the medieval and the modern are to be accepted 
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as scientifically valid propositions for theoretical ground- 
work in social psychology and sociology” (1941 : ii). 

What really interested the functionalists was how societies 
survive and oohere in the face of external pressure and inter- 
nal strain, and not so much how they change. But the most 
important task before Sarkar was to explain whether and how 
far the Indian society and culture was oriented to and capable 
o f change. Even in the earlier years of his life when Sirkar 
was sympathetic to the ideas of uniqueness anc spiritual glory 
of the Indian culture, he tried to prove that because of its em- 
phasis on spirituality, variety and autonomy of individuals 
as against the Greek attachment to the mundane life and 
harmony, it blossomed forth in ever new forms of vitality 
in response to the variegated conditions through different 

ages [ ^ *4 34 

jpn*! 4 i ?4C : s 334* l” ] (Sarkar, 1911 : 180). He talked, 

even in those days, of a fundamental difference between man 
and the lower organisms as regards their relations with* the 
environment. ‘‘Though, no doubt, it is the conditions in the 
surrounding world that mould and modify the life and form 
of every living organism, it is man alone of all created beings 
that can make his own environment and create the oppor- 
tunities It is possible for man to realise 'what is not’, 

to extend an empire o er the physical and elemental forces 
of the world, to transcend the limitations of time and space, 
and regulate them so as to make them conform to his own 
needs, and by elevating the status of society to bring about 
a millennium in religion and philosophy” (1912c : 68-69'. 

Sarkar was never absorbed with the analysis of the internal 
consistency and harmony of a given socio-political system or 
nation. None of the various aspects of national life, he reminded, 
are absolutely dependent on the particular people concerned ; 
* a ll are the products and resultants of the mutual influences 
of all nations and national activities on one another” ( bid. : 
66). The events external to the ambit of any particular 
nation would not have been understood and interpreted by 
Sarkar to be just those accidents from outside the unit “which 
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■•disturb’ the smooth cumulation of a dynamic equilibrium” 
(Smith, op. cit. : 149) and thus provide the system with the 
momentum to unfold itself. “Ideals and phenomena of 
civilisation.” Sarkar declared, “•••are what man makes them 
to be, and not the chance-creations of fortuitous conjuncture 
of circumstances'' Sarkar 1912c : 74 , emphasis added). They 
are, no doubt, the products of environments But human will 
and intelligence make and regulate these environments. 

The bvword in Sarkar’s sociological discourses is not 
stability or even equilibrium but disequilibrium or, as be had 
continually re f erred to it, creative disequilibrium. “At every 
stage of organized life or culture, nay, at every moment of 
-individual existence man is the theatre of struggles between the 
polarities, asat ( unreality ) and sat ( reality), tamas (darkness) 
and jyoti ( light ). mrityu ( death ) and amrita ( immortality ), 
avidya (ignorance) and vidya ( knowleige ) ..The mental, 
spiritual or social condition is, then, one of discord and unrest. 
No stage of the psyche can be envisaged as one of harmony, 
concord or equilibrium. It is a condition of unending dis- 
equilibrium, disharmony and d if cord that accompanies the 
individual and his interactions with other individuals in his 
onward march. War between good and evil is the eternal lot 

of man Evil changes its forms and so also does good. The 

disequilibrium, likewise appears constantly in new guises. The 
remakings of the individual personality and the societal trans- 
formations are but different movements of equilibrium from 
point to point. One position of disequilibrium changes for 
another position. But it is disequilibrium all the time. It 
is the different positions, stages or forms of disequilibrium in 
motion that constitute progress” (1941 : 521). 

Almost all the functionalists have emphasised the role of 
a shared value system or “central values” in maintaining 
social equilibrium as well as in directing and limiting the 
range of changes posssible in a social system. But Sarkar 
averred, “In my view a definite goalfulness cannot be 
maintained as the nature of human remakings or societal 
transformations” (1941 : vi). He believed that societies are 
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essentially heterogeneous or pluralistic in nature, and values- 
may be asynchronized with one another. Further, he would 
not have at all accepted functionalism’s implicit limitation on 
individual or personal choice. According to him, “—life is 
an adventure and society an experiment. The series of adven- 
tures and experiments constitutes progress. The groups in 
their plurality and heterogeneity ( including the state ) are 
always recognised as human creations and creative agents in 
adventures and experiments. But the senior partner or deter- 
minant and grand transformer in socio-cultural dynamics or 
evolution is the individual” (ibid. : iv-v). Through this 
emphasis on indeterminateness, insecurity and uncertainty 
as the inherent features of man’s social existence and cultural 
world as also on the ever changing character of the standards 
of evaluation and judgment Sarkar distinctly appears as a 
pragmatist. Indeed, he quoted Dewey in support of this parti- 
cular view of human nature and society (ibid. : 536). In the 
preface to V.T.S.P. which elaborated this view Sarkar obser- 
ved, “My method and view-point have throughout been 
matter-of-fact. Perhaps people would like to describe this 
treatment as considerably pragmatic” (ibid. : iv) 

VII 

C. Wright Mills once suggested that “it would be signi- 
ficant to trace the receptions of Dewey’s work in the hands 
of Orientals and scholars of non- or only semi-industria- 
lized countries, especially those of China and India, as 
well as of Mexico and Turkey” (1966 : 467). Any attempt 
in the direction indicated by Dewey must grant a promi- 
nent place to Sarkar’s views regarding man and society, 
According to Chaudhury, “...Sarkar’s orientations to life 
appear to be profoundly pragmatic. He was a pragmatist 
already in 1907 when he started his educational institutions 
in Malda— I believe that pragmatism continues still to be 
his philosophy” (Chaudhury in Dass (ed.), 1940 : 487). The 
remark is true to a great extent. 

Pragmatism appeared in America. Though the American 
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scholar. Charles Peirce, coined the term, it became popula- 
rised through James and Dewey. It was through the writings 
of James and Dewey that pragmatism reinstated a theory of 
faith and at the same time sought to discredit all con- 
ventional institutions, authorities, theologies and creeds 
(Schneider, 1957 i 326). Pragmatism was “the nerve of pro- 
gressive American thinking” for the first several dcades 
of this century rMills, 1963 : 292). And, early pragmatism 
was “sociological and not philosophical. It paid scant 
attention to ‘fundamentals*. Its theoretical energies were 
focussed on the practical, the immediate and the reform- 
able” (Horowitz, 1966 : 28). 

The early sociology in America was informed by the 
very distinct point of view of pragmatism. ‘‘It paid virtually 
no attention to institutions in the European sense, implied 
...that society was to be understood as the creation of 
individuals, that it was truly a society, and not a mere 
aggregation, by virtue of the sense of community that indi- 
viduals established with each other in their interactions, 
and (with the exception of Ross) that the past accumula- 
tion of institutional practices and their constraining con- 
ventions were largely irrelevant to an understanding of how 
people came to do what they did’’ (Hawthron, 1976 : 209). 
The pragmatic conviction that individuals are creative and 
free and thus in principle capable of starting again has 
proved very useful to the Americans in times of despair 
i ibid. : 243 ). Stress on private enterprise and invention 
has been a hallmark of American pragmatism. While at- 
tempting an explanation of why the scientific tradition is 
stunted in the Asian East while flowering in the European 
West, Mills wro'e : “The ‘thinking elite’ in China did not 
learn from the carpenters, the surveyors, the men who in 
the west combined eye and hand an'* tools and laid a 
basis for a logic of things : a material and tool logic that 

is at the heart of ‘the modern physical science* In 

America this type of generalization from laboratory and 
craft facts has gone further than anywhere else. American 
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through Dewey, and the core of 

Veblen has been built squarely around the technological 
laboratory and industrial domain of the culture. The 
Chinese did not” (Mills, 1993 : 499), 

Thus, according to Mills, what is called scientific in the 
European West is precisely what the scientific tradition 
in America calls pragmatic. The pragmatic vision -of the 
true scientist emphasized the fusion of hand and head, of 
craft and intellect. B?noy Kumar Sarkar shared in an 
abundant measure this pragmatic vision. Also, he had the 
same limitations as the pragmatists were subjected to. The 
pragmatists had typicallv been sons of the middle class : 
so too had been the publics of pragmitism. In spite of 
valiant stands on particular issues, “articulate oragmatism 
has in social fact never been the ideology o f lower income 
groups and occupations. ...A*' most pragmatism has been the 
ideology of liberal professional man, however much he 
may have thought of the disadvantaged” ( ibid. : 167'. This 
characterization of the American pragmatists and their idea^ 
applies with equal effect to Sarkar and his views. Sarkar, 
a middle class liberal intellectual with, of course, great 
sympathies for the down-trodden, and with a strong yarn- 
ning for an India that would not hesitate to repudiate the 
age-old stereotypes in social and cultural spheres in order to 
remake herself along the lines of scientific and indnstrial 
advancement with a no'e of self-confidence, was obviously en- 
chanted with pragmatism’s emphasis on the power of man’s 
intelligence to control his destiny. 

It is difficult to suggest how and when Sarkar first 
came in contact with the philosophical current of prag- 
matism. Sarkar gratefully acknowledges how he was intro- 
duced to the scholarly world in America through Dewey 
and Seligman (Mukhopadhyay, 1944 : 239, 534-535). 

While Dewey’s influence on Sarkar was an expected one 
and Sarkar favourably referred to various treatises bv 
Dewey in books like PP (1928), VTSP (1941), Sarkar’s intro- 
duction to pragmatism seems to have been much earlier 
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than his acquaintance with Dewey. His writings of 1912, 
particularly his notion of “Viswasakti”, evinced the prag- 
matist spirit. Maybe, the wave of pragmatism reached the 
milieu of “Young Bengal’’ that nurtured the minds of young- 
men like Sarkar. 

“In so far as young India’s brain is nurtured on English 
thought it is today”, wrote Sarkar in 1937 “at least one- 
third Americanized in methodology and outlook. Emerson 
O.W. Holmes, James, Boas, Stanley Hall, Dewey, Seligman, 
Taussig, Mitchell, Small, Giddings, Lowie, Goldenweiser. 
Ross, Sorokin, Max Weber ( the artist). Barnes, Hocking. 
Hank'ns, Parmelee as well as Carnegie, Edison, Ford and 
other American names are to be counted among some of the 
enduring influences on Indian life and thought ” (480 ; em- 
phases added). It is a bit striking tnat Sarkar made only 
tangential references tj James here and there (1937 : 478, 
480 ; in Mukhopadhyay, 1941 : 68, 184, 189), though there 
is a strong resemblance between the ideas of James and 
Sarkar. While congratulating B, N. Seal on the publica- 
tion of The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus on 
30 June 1916, he compared Seal with James, Bergson and 
other great thinkers. He felt elated that Vivekananda and 
Abhedananda Were appreciated by James. His own concep- 
tion of truth or truths as stated on the first page of 
PP (cf. Sup, 87 > seems to reject the following observation 
of James in Pragmatism : “Truth with a big T, and in 
the singular, claims abstractly to be recognised, of course ; 
but concrete truths in the plural need be recognized only 
when their recognition is expedient” (James, 1911 : 232). 
Sarkar did not, in this case, acknowledge his debt to James, 
nor did he do it in other cases as well where he appears to 
have utilised James’ ideas, of course, in his own way. 

Obviously, Dewey had a more immediate effect on Sarkar’s 
thoughts. But Dewey is considered to be the successer to 
James in continuing the vitalistic, voluntaristic, pragmatic 
school in America. First. William James’s biological psychology 
strongly influenced Dewey. “It is the strain in James which 
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WljteztS Ik bbbpaUm of m objective psychology 

vhich fell in with Dewey’s focus ” (Mills, 1966 : 297). A sort 
of “control-of-the-environment— through— adaptation formula 
of action and thought’* seems to characterise Dewey’s ideas 
(ibid. : 381) and the same appears t > deeply affect Sarkar's 
thoughts. According to Dewey’s philosophy of “instrumen- 
talism”, ideas are plastic and adaptive, and like new organs, 
they owe their survival and stability to the vital functions 
which they serve. This view essentially resembles James’ 
notion of ideas and their veracity. 

James opposes materialism and- mechanism as also spiri- 
tualism of the traditional type. There aie two central ideas 
in James’ psychology. Although inclined to constiue con- 
sciousness, in tune with the British ti adit ion, as a manifold of 
distinguishable states traceable to sense-experience, he insis- 
ted upon its activity and unity. The activity of conscious- 
ness is selective, interested, teleological. The unity of cons- 
ciousness consists in its through and through connectedness. 
James’ theory of knowledge was developed from this psycho- 
logical standpoint, and is throughout dominated by its two* 
characteristics . its emphasis on the categories of inteiest and 
practice, and its reduction of lelations, substances, aciivities, 
and other alleged transcendent elements to continuities of 
sense experience. The former element in James’ thought led 
his voluntarism and pragmatism, the latter to his “radical 
empiricism.” 

“The term [pragmatism] is”, James wrote in Pragmatism , 
“derived from the same Greek word pragma , meaning action, 
from which our words ‘practice’ and ‘practical’ come. It was 
first introduced into philosophy by Mr. Charles Peirce in 
lg78” (1975 : 28). There are, James pointed out, two sorts of 
knowledge : knowledge by acquaintance and knowledge about. 
In the former the object is immediately presented, in the lattei 
it is known mediately or by means of ideas. The function of 
of the idea is not to reproduce the object, but to prepare for 
or lead the way to it. Pragmatism consists primarily in the 
“method” which interprets our idea of an object as “what 
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conceivable effects of a practical kind the object may involve 
—what sensations we are 10 expect from it, and what reac- 
tions we must prepare'’ (ibid. : 29). The truth of an idea will 
therefore consist in the ulterior satisfaction which it affords, 
either through the fulfilment ol sensory expectation or the 
success of the reaction. But since we form expectations only 
tor the purposes of action, their fulfilment is only an incident 
of practical success, and it may be said of truth as a whole that 
it consists in the utility or “working’’ of ideas ; or that ‘‘the 

lrUe °nly the expedient in the way of our thinking...” 

(1948 : 170). 

The final justification of all ideas, like their meaning, is to 
be tound in the service which they render to the will. It is 
the will which accounts for our having ideas at all, and it is 
the will to which in the last analysis they are accountable. 

This being the case, moral or aesthetic demands may 
pioperly be decisive where ideas are not verifiable in the 
.imited sense of the fulfilment of sensory expectations. This 
is .lames’ famous doctrine of the “will to believe”, in which, 
he controverts the scruples of pasitivists. Since science itself 
arises in response to practical demands, it cannot overrule 
such demands. It is impossible to avoid extra-empirical 
beliefs, for the very omission of them is equivalent to their 
negation. He who from scientific point of view declines to 
believe in God is in effect dis-bc \ ieving in God ; and sense- 
experience does not support the negation any more than it 
supports the affirmation. Since one c mnot remain non-com- 
mittal — since, in other words, there is a “forced option,*’ 
“our passional nature not only lawfully may, but must 
decide. 

Truth is, according to James, not the name of a timeless 
essence (ibid. : 38, 105, 111). The trut^ of ideas lies in the 
advantageous connections they lead to and help us establish in 
experience. But experience, by changing and sometimes 
“boiling over”, forces us to correction and revisions among 
our ideas or theories. New adaptations to new conditions are 
called for; new kinds of objects and forms of conduct take on 
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importance ; new truths, new arrangements, are reached. 
Further, James understood judgements of truth and reality to 
admit of relativity : Conditions of “agreement” and the 
concepts of what works is ‘useful’ or ‘expedient’ and ‘benefi- 
cial’ and the like, are each meaningful and applicable relative 
to certain specific needs and interests. Where d'fferences of 
need and purpose enter in to affect otherwise common con- 
ceptualization of experience, the conditions of meaning and 
the function of ideas and the value thought contributes to 
action may be different. Thus, to some extent ( but not 
entirely, since we live in a world largely conceived in 
common) we may severally be led to decide that some ideas 
are true (pragmatically) for some persons and false for others. 

Lastly, “pending the final empirical ascertainment 
of just what the balance of union and disunion among 
things may be”, pragmatism must rest ‘‘itself upon the 
pluralistic side”. Piagmatism must “turn its back on absolute 
monism and follow pluralism’s more empirical path’ (ibid. : 
79). C. Wright Mills leads in Pragmatism, paiticuhrly in * 
specific passage of the work (cl. ibid. : 94), James’ desiie to 
retain and intellectually to exploit “var<ous phases of bis 
poly-sided expei ierce’’, to reconcile the divisive intellectual 
tensions which have developed between the^e diverse modes of 
experience and thought. It explains his > mpbases on plura- 
lism, on mediation with pragmatism as its speathead, <.nd on 
the categories o f “instiumcntality’’ and “pui pose”. A similar 
desire appea’s to have characterised the coipus of thoughts 
and ideas of Sarkai , since he too had a similar kind of cos- 
mopolitan mobility and sensitivity to a variety of pe 1 sons, 
associations und roovemerts lepresenting different views ard 
focussing on diverse perspectives and the problem o( how' to 
reconcile them. 

* Human life is, wrote Sarkar as brek as 1912, subjected to 
the same biological law as governs the emergence and develop- 
ment of any organism in nature, be it a plant oi an animal. 
Each living organism appears and grows in an environment 
which is provided by Nature and which consists of forces 
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both favourable and unfavourable. An organism will try to 
utilise the forces favourable to itself and cope with the mimi- 
cal forces. Besides, among the living beings themselves 
there are relations of ailiance and rivalry. The survival and 
development of an organism depends on how successfully it 
can adapt itself to various world-forces which are always 
changing. “Just as plants and other lower organisms display 
diversity of structure and characteristics in order to adapt 
themselves to the play of diverse agencies rn the universe, so 
man also manifests various aspects of life and character 
under various sets of influences, takes recourse to various 
mode., of living, and preserves his continuity and individuality 
under vaiious forms adapted to the varying conditions of the 
social and physical woild” (1912c . 1&-19). The biological 
strand of pragmatism and its stiess on “control — of — the — 
environment— through — •adaptation” are clearly pronounced 
in the citation above. 

Vn understanding of the laws of social behaviour of men 
requires, Sarkar insisted, at eveiy step an understanding of 
the laws of lilc a d living organisms- “Biology is ihus the 
true basi» of Sociology and the science of History” (ibid. : 12). 

The pragmatist notion of * instrumentalism'' ( of both 
James and Dewey ) deeply lnlluenceJ Sarkar. “Man as an 
individual or in groups has had but one function, and 
that is to transform the gtjis of world into which he is 
born, namely. Nature and soviet into the instruments of 
human and social welfare. It. is ot Nature, region or 
geography that in the la^t analysis determines man’s destiny. 
It is the human will, man's energy, that re-creates the topo- 
graphy and natural forces, humanizes the earth and spiritua- 
lize* the geography. Then again, it is not the group, the clan, 
the nation or the society that ultimately forces the individual 
to submit to the social milieu , the group mores, the tradition, 
and the status quo. It is rather the individual personality 
that compels the mores to change and the milieu to break, that 
subverts status quo and re-lorms the tradition” (Sarkar in Dass 
(ed.h 1940 : 352, first emphasis added). 
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Like the pragmatists, Sarkar too emphasised the notion 
of pluralism. He wrote in 1912 that the “destiny of each 
nation acts and is acted upon by the conjuncture of all the 
forces of Universe’’ ( ibid. : 22 ). The recognition of a 
pluralistic universe appeared to Sarkar to be an impor- 
tant feature of the spirit of Young India, which showed, 
according to him, a keen awareness of and an acute 
sensitiveness to every world movement in art and lite- 
rature, economics and politics and sought to mould its future 
with the help of diverse institutions, ideologies and movements. 
“The methodology and message of the piagmatists suit very 
well the life and disposition of the Indians eclectic as they 
are” (1922 : 169 \ The attitude of Young India appeared to 
Sarkar “practical and creative” since it engaged in utitilising 
the world-forces ( viswa-shakti ) and examining the iesultx 
achieved, since it refused ro accept or acquiesce in the autho- 
rity of any one individual, institution, movement or propa- 
ganda in industry, politics, literature oi art, and since it envi- 
sioned national energy and sought to realise it in the forms of 
many leaders, diverse ideals, multiple oiganisations, and varied 
achievements. Sarkar confidently asserted. “The philosophy 
which interprets the world on the solid basis of actual results, 
which formulates truths and values according to the effects of 
ideas and institutions on life, which postulates the plurality 
and multiplicity of lite’s experience, which has its corner- 
stone in the dignity of vital function as such, and which an- 
nounces the supreme saciedness of individuals (whether as 
persons or as facts or events) is the only philosophy that can 
be consonant with the spirit ol Young India*’ (ibid. : 169-170). 

The same pragmatic emphasis on the plurality of forces 
working on human life, and on the choice and acceptance of 
ideas with reference to their workableness in practical life 
evidenced above continued to influence Sarkar’s pronounce- 
ments in and about Independent India. “Idealists will’’, he 
wrote, “have to educate the publicists and patriots of 
Dominion India to understand the new world-political 
forces and feel their impacts on India. The political categories 
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which were invented and popularized by Indians in order 
to counteract and militate against the British Empire cannot 
be useful and life-promoting today. British domination 
has formally ceased to exist in India.... The old cate- 
gories and the old ways of thinking and administering will 
have to be replaced by new categories and new ways of think- 
ing and administering” (1949 : 152). 

The fundamental interests of life ate. according to Sarkai, 
self-preservation and self-assertion (ibid. : 135). “The utili- 
zation of viswa shakti (world forces) in the interest of one's 
own self-assertion and progress is to remain the principal 
urge for each and every state, region, race, group or party 
throughout the world in the choice of its allies and enemies. 
This is the Realpolitik of Dominion India's orientations to 
Asian politics” f ibid. : 137). 

Sarkar ever insisted on “rransvaluation” of the “psycholo- 
gical and ethical values of the human personality” in the light 
of “objective realities about men and women based on statis- 
tical and comparative investigations” ibid. : 166). It meant 
that Sarkar, like James, admitted of relativism. As if echoing 
lames, he wrote, “ssHfasSTW?! fEi 
faetfc! *tT'3?IT *Tra *TT I •T?HT3‘tcT *1?^ 

m; ^ic^ 'sncsi i srere ottcts 

WlWT-^-WICTI OTTPR fOTTS 5?T^T «ra- 

fjpgr ?Ri |" That is, in the world of knowledge, there is hardly 

any conclusion to which there is no radical opposition. Fach 
man or woman has, in terms of knowledge, a notion of what 
is bogus and nonsensical . similarly, the great truth of each 
individual seems in the judgment of many others nothing but 
bogus and nonsensical (Sarkar in Mukhopadhyay, 1944 * 83). 
He unequivocally declared that there is no absolute truth in 
the world of knowledge nor is there any seer who has realised 
or can ever realise the whole truth or absolute truth (ibid. : 
741). “ssnsrra sire (Tfat is, everything 

in this world is, to me, relative)”, said he. Each individual 
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can perceive only a part or parts of truth, the whole 
truth or ultimate truth always lying beyond his comprehen- 
sion. Since the perception and experience of truth varies 
from one individual to another, there are as many tiuths as 
there are individuals. “There is no single, universal Truth, 
theie are myriad truths of vaiied forms and character” 

( sj 45;, fatea *Rrc«ia « fates ) {idem,. 

This notion of truth is pragmatist or, mure particularly, 
Jamesian. 

James’ influence is also revealed in how Satkar accepts the 
vcraaty and variety oj religious experiences. James wrote, 
‘‘On pragmatistic principles, it the hypothesis of God works 
satisfactorily in the widest sense of the word, it is true” 
(1975 : 143;. And Sarkar obseived, ^SJlfa 43. 

4 ? 44T 447 4^441 \ *14 "olfl 5T®fT4 

4?44T4 StflsSJ ^e , ^4I5Ua I 574 4* 5> RT4 WT*! fa^ Wl 1 

siH;C4d S 4414 <3 I Wf-V 4S4414 fa^ C4*l1 §*1474 ®TRt 

C4T*T 4?4ffi4 fa^ 4*sj f§*(4r4 54 34 4414 4s7T 4^4 I *I4§ faBWT 
I ’ That is. the imagination or notion of God, Soul, etc., 

is not man's best imagination oi ti nest notion. It consti- 
tutes but a pait, though a significant part, of his imagination 
of myriad vaneties. There L nothing harmful in this imagina- 
tion (of God or soul) It may e\en pxove to be beneficial to 
man. It is difficult to suggest piomptly and precisely which 
imagination is more beneficial and which one else is less, 
hveiything requires analysis ( Sarkar in Mukhopadhyay, 
1944 208). Sarkar ope :Iy declared himself as a pluralist 
according importance to positivism or knowledge based 
on sensory experience as well as io transcendentalism 
(ibid. . 72). 

Religion is. according to James, primarily a matter and 
necessity of life. It is a biological conception. Taking 
creeds and faitb-state together as forming religions, we are 
obliged, he points out, “on account of their extraordinary 
influence upon action and endurance, to class them amongst 
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the most important biological functions of mankind. Their 
stimultant and anaesthetic effect is so great that Professor 
Leuba--goes so far as to say that so long as men can use 
their God, they care very little who he is, or even whether 
he is at all ‘The truth of the matter can be put’, says Leuba, 
‘in this way. God is not known, he is not understood, he is 
used — sometimes as meat-purveyor, sometimes as moral 
support, sometimes as friend, sometimes as an object of love. 
If he provei useful, the religions consciousness asks for no 
more than that. Does God really exist ? How does he exist ? 
What is he ? are so many irrelevant questions. Not God, but 
life, mo e life, a largei, richer, more satisfying life, is, in the 
last analysis, the end of religion. The love of life, at any and 
every level of development, is the religious impulse’ ” (James, 
1902 : 496). Sarkar declared, “Men and women who do not 
feel strong without postulating God would produce almost 
the same philosophy of the Infinite and of the immortal soul 
if thev happen to be intellectual - The effort to understand 
the natute of God or the relations between Man and the 
Divinity is the least pait of a man’s real religion. The elan 
vital of human life has always and everywhere consisted in 
tbede-ireto live and in the power to flourish by responding 
to the thousand and on“ stimuli of the universe and by utilizing 
the innutrei able world-foices’’ 1 1 922 : 

The above icma k was a near repe iiion of Satkat’s earlier 
temark- about the Chinese and Vedic religion. The humorous 
account of the Chinese invention of the art of cooking through 
a cumh-ous process in "he ‘"DLsettalion on Roast Pig” by 
Charles ' amb seemed to him to be a description of “the kind 
of thing, the Celestials and Vedic Hindus were doing— disco- 
vering the ludiments of evety desirable knowledge. And in 
the process of discovery they ‘pcstulal-d' or took for granted 
the spiritiul Beings and Beings — (has not the God of every 
race, at best, been only a postulate ? )—who are above the 
ordinary mortals and who are capable of helping them in their 
need. They were thus looking ‘through Nature up to Nature’s 
God.’ Their religion to fundamentally the handmaid of Life 
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and hence coincided fully with what we call Kultur ” (1916 : 
35 ; emphasis save that on Kultur addedX 

The sole ‘truth’ demanded by ‘religious experience is, lor 
James, that “we can experience union with something larger 
than ourselves and in that union find our greatest peace’ 
top. cit : 515). This “something greater” is identified by both 
"philosophy, with its passion for unity, and mysticism with its 
monodeistic bent” with a unique and absolute God. But to 
meet man’s ‘practical needs', and the data of religious 
experience, it is sufficient to accept that for each ‘individual’ 
there exists a higher power with which he can become one 
and which is friendly to him. This higher power need not be 
solitary and infinite. It can even be seen as "only a larger 
and more god like self, of which the present self would then 
be but the mutilated expi ession, and the universe might con- 
ceivably be a collection of such selves, of different degrees of 
mclusiveness, with no absolute unity realised in it at all’ 
(idem). Thus coming back again to the idea of plural wu, 
one finally arrives at the kind of “polytheism’ which has, 
moreover, James adds, always been “the real religion ot 
common people’’. 

James thinks, "in fact, that a final philosophy ol 
religion will have lo comidei the pluralistic hypothesis 
mote seriously than it has hitherto been willing to considei 
it” (ibid. : 516). Sarkar, too. demanded a critical examination 
of the validity of the claim by the European students 
regarding the superiority of monotheism to every other 
faith. “Not only in Asia, but all ovei the world,” he aveired, 
“man has ever been a polytheist. Monotheism is a psycho- 
logical absurdity. Both the physical organism and the 
nervous system of man predispose him to be a polytheist. 
Pluralism is the debt that every human being must pay to the 
flesh, the sense-organs ; — it is almost a physiological neces- 
sity” (1916 : 277). The view seems to contain a reflection of 
Jamesian biological psychology and physiology. One may 
hazard a similar affinity between James' Reflex Action and 
Theism, suggesting that God affords the most adequate object 
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of the three departments of mind, viz., sensory impression, 
reflection and action, corresponding to the sensory nerves, the 
brain and motor nerves, and Sarkar’s treatment of religion 
and metaphysics as products of the brain and nervous system 
(cf. sup. 152-153). 

It is a fact that man, said Sarkar, is a plural i>t in every 
worldly field. He is a pluralist in all his social relations — 
economic, political and even domestic. ‘‘If in all affairs that 
affect the most vital interests of life man has been a pluralist, 
how is it that in the other-worldly affairs alone lie is an 
advocate of monism, and the more concrete monotheism 7 ” 
(ibid. : 278). One may, however, raise the question : Is 
there no unity underlying the psycho-physical system of 
human beings. “The reply is that this unity of individual 
personality is an abstraction But for all practical pur- 

poses, man must be treated not in the singular number but in 
the plural — as a bundle of sensations, perceptions, emotions, 
volitions, pleasures, pains, prejudices, superstitions, attitudes, 
idations, etc. And if there is to be a system of religious ideas, 
belief or faiths, it must have to be essentially composite, 
pluralistic and polytheistic — with a monistic or monotheistic 
under-current.” [idem). All of the principal religio-ethical 
systems of Asia embody this synthesis between the one and 
the many. The varieties of religious experience of human 
beings are a veritable fact. “Stdctly speaking in this world 
of ours there is no purely republican or puiely despolic state 
just as there is no purely monotheistic O’ purely polytheistic 
people. In every field we meet with case of 'mixed system. \ 
toleration of diversities, re conciliation of opposiles, and choice 
of the ‘ lesser evil' ” (ibid. : 34 . emphasis added). 

An interesting example of Sarkar’s pluralistic view of 
-eligious experiences is furnished by his suggestion regarding 
the existence of “many Ramakrishnas” (,'is-a-vis the various 
categories of devotees) other than the Ramakrishna as viewed by 
the recorder of Ramakrishna-kathamrita (Sarkar in Dass(ed.i 
1940:512). And, in Sarkar’s pragmatist assessment Ram- 
krishna’s message was true in so far as it helped the listeners 
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“combat diffidence and acquire self-confidence in pursuit of 
life.*’ (Sarkar, 1937 : 694,. Similarly, the value of manifold 
activity of the Ramakrishna Mission initiated by Vivekananda 
and this fellow sannyasins lay in that it freed the Indians from 
the chains of inertia and the inferiority complex which they 
suffered from vis-a-vis the people of the west (Sarkar, in 
Dass, op. cit., : 517). 

If Sarkar was somewhat Jamesian in relation to the issues 
above, he was greatly influenced by Dewey in his considera- 
tion of social and political issues. Like Dewey, Sarkar too 
was led by an express desire to avoid the consequences fore- 
told in the truism that when thought gets hitched to political 
action, it tends strongly to become rigid, to ignore factual 
matter.' which would embarrass it by its changes. Indeed, 
such a situation goes into the explanation why Sarkar like 
Dewey had been, to borrow an expression from the vocabulary 
of the Americans, “mugwumpish’’ in politics, and why his con- 
cept of “action” was not linked with a sizable organization, a 
movement, a party with a chance at power. Sarkar appeared 
to have, like Dewey, a “manipulative active standpoint” 
(cf. Mills, 1966 : 394). 

From this standpoint he might face the power problems, 
make overt judgments, take onaline—or, he might, as he 
actually did, ignore power issues, not see them, define issues 
around them, but never directly in their middle. “This lattei 
is the Dewey an slant. It is accomplished (a) by continual 
selection of concrete examples which are in a power context 
or even clearly inter-human, (b) by becoming very formal, 
highly abstract in its. ..model of thought, ‘adjustment’, ‘control 
of environment’, (c) by refusing to formulate concrete socio- 
political ends, (d) by an infinitely pluralistic view of society, 
(e) by methodizing all such problems : i. e., rendering them 
formally soluble by ‘intelligence’ ” (Mills, 1966 : 394). 

Sarkar welcome Dewe>’s “pragmatio and straightforward 
thoughts” on liberty, democracy and national welfare, hr> 
criticism of the neglect of specific situations in the (then) 
current social thought, his repudiation of the notions of fixed 
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self and organic conception of society, his idea of freedom as 
-consisting in efficiency in action , capacity to vary plans and 
carry them out, absence of thwarting and cramping obstacles 
to the exercise of free will. He agreed to Dewey’s obser- 
vation that “A world that is at times and points indeterminate 
enough to call out deliberation and to give play to choice to 
shape its future is a world in which will -is free, not because 
it is inhe r en*ly vacillating and unstable but became delibera- 
tion and choice are determining and stabili7ing factors*’ 
(cited in Sarkar, 1928 : 30?-304\ He wholt-heardly subscribed 
to Dewey's “futuristic pragmatism'’ which suggested that in 
an experimental philosophy of life the question of the past, of 
precedents, of orginis is quite subordinate to pre-vision, to 
guidance and control amid future possibilities. 

Any theory or project that promises amelioration in the 
future deserves a fair trial. Nothe'ry or standard is sacred 
or inviolable simply because of its good performance in the 
past. Any norm or standard or any existing institution 
would have to be judged by the “authority of life”. Life 
is always changing and it necessitates a choice of adopting 
a more or less intelligent and significant custom, i. e., 
significant in relation to the changed and changing circtims- 
stances. “The very fact that the life of an individual or a 
group can be regulated by many other than the standar- 
dised norms or conventional m. -es 10 w'hich tiadition is used 
challenges the despotism of infallibility of any recogrised 
system of social or political absoKfism’' (ibid. : 318). 
Satkar was thus thoroughly opposed to absolutism or monism 
of any kind and insisted on taking a pluralist view of thing*. 
Pluralism re^ts fundamentally on the idea that the ‘real’ is 
hardly ever general, universal or absolute but essentially 
individual, personal and ‘relative’ ” ddem). 

Sarkar appeared relentless to those who would adopt a 
one-sided approach towards the social and psychological 
phenomena. He cited the view of Jung that “involuntary 
one-sided ness, i. e., inability to be anything but one-sided is a 
sign of barbarism”. If in psychology he cherished the idea 
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of Gestalt, in sociology he advocated ’‘the habitual employ- 
ment of this pluralism in the scientific analysis of all indi- 
vidual reactions and inter-individual responses, i. e., group 
attitudes, social contacts, institutions and so forth” (Sarkar, 
1941 : 25). 

A social reformer or a town-planner, or, in a word, 
anybody who is concerned with socio-psychological pheno- 
mena, is required “to submit to the pluralistic analysis of 
instincts, urges, drives or ambitions in order that the social 
causality may be realistically set forth” (ibid. : 77). Monism, 
or the view that “one factor--is so predominant that it is 
the causal force”, stands negated in this perspective, (cf. 
Dewey, 1939, Freedom and Culture , cited in Mills, 1966 : 426). 

Sarkar’s criticism of the monism or absolutism which he 
thought was implicit in Marxism partook of the nature of 
Dewey’s polemic against Marxism. Marxism was eonceived 
by Dewey as absolutism, as a monistic “block-universe 
theory of social causatiou”. and as reducing “the human 
factor as nearly as possible to ?ero” (quoted in Mills, loc. 
cit.). Dewey aimed not at denying “the role of economic 
factors in society nor at denying the tendency of the present 
economic regime to produce consequences adverse to demo- 
cratic freedom. These things a*e lather taken for granted. 
Criticism aims to show what happens when this undeniable 
factor is isolated and treated as the cause of all social 
change” (Dewey, quoted in Mills, 1966 : 427t. Sarkar who 
believed in a “pluralistic conception of culture’’ wrote, “In 
order to avoid misconceptions it should be pointed out that 
in this pluralism economic forces are given their due but 
naturally not a', the sole or exclusive determinants’’ (Satkai, 
1941 J 78 ). 

To Sarkar Monism is alias deteiminism. And, he opposed 
all determinism whether it should be the “economic deter- 
minism of Marx” or the “omnipotent societarianism ol 
Durkheim” (ibid. : 129) or “kama-monism or sexological 
determinism” of Freud and his followers (ibid. : 161). He 
agieed that the use of psychoanalysis by the historian and 
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and the sociologist might uncover many of the causes of our 
modern discontents. “But as in regard to other principles 
of interpretation of causation, in the psychoanalytical field 
also the sociologist will have to avoid the much-too easy 
pitfall of monistic determinism” (ibid. : 162-163). Realities 
are, according to him, multiplex and have to be accounted 
for by a plurality of circumstances. 

“In almost every instance a ‘plurality of causes’ has to be 
admitted, and can be circumstantially proved. Likewise is 
it reasonable to admit in most cases ‘the intermixture of 
effects’. This also can very often be concretely demons- 
trated. The highest that we are justified in claiming in the 
analysis of causes, preconditions or favouring circumstances 
is that one or a group of factors happens to be more dominant 
than the others ... . The simultaneous operation of ideolo- 
gical, political and economic forces is invariably to be 
accepted as the scientifically tenable position except under 
rare conditions” (ibid. : 147). Sarkar did not, however, 
explain the nature of the rare conditions where one might dis- 
pense with the consideration of simultaneous operation of 
multiple forces ; nor did he suggest any way of determining 
or weighing the relative dominance of a factor or a group 
of factors. 

This pluralistic view of the nature of societal phenomena 
results in the case of Sarkar, as m the case of Dewey (cf. Mills, 
1966 : 395), a somewhat “monistic” view of intelligence. The 
‘pluralism’ gives cogency to the views in a society with an in- 
creasing division of labour and heterogeneity. The monistic 
paradigm of intelligence, by which all problems are to be 
solved, offers a “common ground’’, a point of mediation. 
Dewey emphasized the role of Creative Intelligerce in the 
development of a social order wedded to scientific progress 
(cf. Mills, 1966 : 433). Sarkar too talked of the “creativity of 
the individual, — his creative will and intelligence” as an im- 
portant force fashioning out the course of society (Sarkar, 
1942 : 127). The “creative individual’s liberty of choice and 
freedom of action must not be ignored as a matter of 
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course. It is because of this creativity of the individual, the 
intelligence of man as the Kantian ‘moral person’ that we are 
in sympathy with /’ impulsion vfra/e--*stressed by Espinas”*and 
•••Bergson’s elan vital. The ideal is independent of the society, 
the enviroment, the so-called objective circumstances. Indeed, 
according to Espinas, to the very origin of the reality the ideal 
contributes its quota. The individual and the intelligence are 
to he claimed as independent ( although not exclusive) factors in 
social metabolism" (ibid. : 128 ; emphasis added). 

The groups in their “plurality and heterogeneity” 
including the state are always recognized as human 
creations and cieative agents in adventures and experi- 
ments of men in societies. “ But the senior partner or 
determinant and grand transformer in socio-cult ural dynamics 
or evolution is the individual ” (ibid. : iv ; emphasis added). 
This lecognition of creativity or creative intelligence or creative 
will of the individual in human affairs provided a ground of 
mediation between Sarkar’s justification of multiplicity, variety 
and novelty of the opinions, oiganisations and movements 
challenging the stability and sterility of the moribund tradition 
in countries like India, on the one hand, and his emphasis on a 
universal (and abstract) goal of scientific and industrial 
advancement of mankind and the potentiality of backward 
peoples like the Indians for the same, on the other. With his 
pluralistic notion of human nature as a constellation of vari- 
ous instincts and urges and abilities he would ensure the 
similarity of personalities and societies. With it he could 
combat the typological theories that appeared to him suggestive 
of an oriental or rural personality or society totally excluding 
the qualities of an allegedly diametrically opposite and equally 
exclusive, occidental or urban personality or society. “The 
plurality of instincts and drives as well as the plurality of 
social forces or causes are to be accepted in every interpreta- 
tion of locality patterns, social metabolism in villages and 
towns, as well as rural reconstruction. These pluralities are, 
besides, universal in their incidence. Their validity is patent 
as much in East as in West.--'[ The ] process of social 
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metabolism has always to be understood in the perspective of 
such plural-instincted, divers e-gestaltet and hetero-determined 
men and women” (ibid. : 83 , emphasis added). 

Tnereare, according to Sarkar, four “fundamental instincts” 
in the “pluralistic make-up of the human personality’’. He 
considered “instincts, desires, interests, ambitions, passions, 
urges, drives, etc. almost as synonymous categories’’ (ibid : 79). 
The first one of these four “instincts” is kama (sex). The 
second instinct is that of kanchana (gold or wealth). It is the 
possessional, acquisitive or proprietary instinct. The third 
one is the instinct of kirti (fame, reputation). It denotes “domi- 
nation, conquest or power instinct.” The last instinct is that 
of karma twork, action or creation) and stands for the “crea- 
tional or creative” instinct. 

Every human attitude or behaviour is the result of con- 
joint working of more than one of the above four instincts, 
though each one of them may not invariably and to the same 
extent or degree be present in each and every case. Each 
instinct leads to a related set of ideas, ideals, institutions and 
activities of men. “ Kama leads to family (and society or 
.->o:ial organization). The results of the kanchana instinct are 
economic (as well as social) activities and institutions. The 
state, law, politics, society and allied forms and relations of 
human life are derived from the kirti urges. And the instinct 
of Karma is responsible for the arts and crafts, sciences and 
philosophies, inventions, discoveries, myths, religious rites, 
ceremonies, etc ” (ibid. : 81). This configuration of “ins- 

tincts” in human personality is marked by an oveiwhelming 
emphasis on mundane and material aspects of life. But what 
is more noteworthy is how the notion of karma is used by 
Sarkar to mediate between the pursuit of worldly desires and 
that of spiritual or religious goals. Since every personality 
has this instinct of karma, no human personality (and, for 
that matter, no epoch, stage, sub-epoch of human development 
and no society) can be exclusively “sacred” or exclusively “secu- 
lar”, exclusively “ideationat” or exclusively “sensatist”, exclu- 
btvely rural or agricultural or exclusively urban or industrial ; 
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m W ..^ w//ec _ 

my IS likewise both at one and the same moment ,, ‘ 


(ibid.: 337). 

With the mediation of “fundamental unity of the human 
make-up” (Sarkar, 1922 : 108) as always consisting in a 
plurality of “instincts’’ and negating the monism of either 
transcendentalism or the pursuit of worldly desires, Sarkar 
sought to establish a “rapproachement” in the ideals of life 
and thought in the east and the west (ibid. : 99), the “prag- 
matic identity of life” in the Hindu and Sakyan, Chri tian, 
and Confucian cthico-moral orders (ibid. : 102). This 
mediation bolstered his attack on such race prejudices as 
would suggest the other-worldly nature of the Hindus (and 
other oriental peoples) and their incompetence for worldly 
affairs and their inferiority to the western in practical 
wisdom. Like a pragmatist historian Sarkar took pains to 


reinterpret the Indian past with relevance to the mood of 
modernity (radiating from the west) and picked out of the 
past those characters and events that would most easily 
make for optimism and lyric upsurge. With a conception of 
human nature that ever aims at establishing Heaven on earth 
and at the same time the discovery of the eternal in the 
ephemeral or the transient, Sarkar sought to demonstrate in 
the po itive background of the Hindu society and culture such 
an “idealism as is pragmatic enough to recognize the equal 
validity of diverse factors or elements in our concienza (con- 
science) and azioni (actions), as does n t consider any single 
motive by itself to be sufficient for human l'fe and refuses to 
recognize in this or that particular tendency the intimate 
essence or supreme law of human nature” (Sarkar, 1937a : 26- 
27 ; emphasis on English words added). 

This pragmatist approach of Sarkar towards the socio- 
political phenomena is vulnerable to all the infirmities which 
pragmatism in general suffers from. First, what Mills told about 
Dewey’s pragmatism applies equally validly to Sarkar’s. “As 
method, pragmatism is”. Mills pertinently remarked, “over- 
stuffed with imprecise social value ; as a socio-political 
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orientation, it undoubtedly has a tendency toward opportu- 
nism. It is really not opportunist, because in the very state- 
ment of method there lies the assumptions (sic) of the 
Jeffersonian social world. It is quite firmly anchored. But 
in lesser hands than Dewey’s [and, one may add here, Sarkar 's] 
many thing's may happen” il963 : 167 : parenthesis added). 
Then, pragmatism, by calling itself pluralist, revealed, as if 
ab initio , its weakness as a philosophical system. “Thought 
is acknowledged to be incapable of overcoming the diversity 
and contradictions inherent in reality. This, however (accor- 
ding to the empiricist position), is precisely its task 
(Cuvillier, 1983 : xxi). 

The readers of S-irtar’s analyses of sociopolitical reali- 
ties may have ihe dnqteittug feeling as to how forcefully 
th's criticism applies to them. 

AtfoatDm k'neim finds m pragmat sin is ro Ic-s than intellec- 
tual anomie, in the sense that there is insufficient regulation of 
that which passes for truth in society. Tne crucial test of 
truth is , acc >rdirg to tne pragmatists, the action which leads 
ti a st-! te >i ‘siti* faction*. Satisfaction has presumably a 
psych jlogic tl, or as Schiller, the pragmatist Irorn Oxford, 
woul i have cilled, a ‘personal’ reference. “Should we not 
( in that case ) conclude that truth is essentially individual 
and consequently incommunicable and untranslatable, smee 
franslitiig it means expressing it in concepts and thus 
impersonally ” (Ourkhei m, 1983 : 56 ; parenthesis added). 
If Sarkar taking an extremely pragmatist position piided 
himself on the oiiginality of his views and their contra- 
diction with the opinions held in general (Sarkar in 
Mukhopadhyay 1944: 176 ), accorded equal validity to the 
plethora of opinions of the multiplicity individuals (ibid: 741), 
suspected conspiracy whenever t wo ^persons made efforts to 
reach an agreement ( Sarkar, 1928 : l ), how could he as- 
certain that the constructions made by different individuals 
including himself were not purely illusory ? How can the 
knowledge which we have, which meets our personal 
satisfactions, become “the common treasure of humanity** 
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(Durkheim, op. cit. : 56)1 What would be the basis upon 
which this personal truth becomes acceptable ‘‘im- 
personally” ? 

The pragmatists envisaged, of course, an ideal possibi- 
lity of the convergence of individual opinions, ensured through 
the acceptance of the view of a peison with the widest 
and best organised experience bv the rest. But, since all 
experience and all judgments are personal matters, the ex- 
perience of others is, one may argue, valid for them but 
not for me. It is observed, in the second place, that ever>- 
one feels himself stronger and moie useful if he acts in 
concert with others. But the usefulness of joint action 
implies shared views, judgments and ideas, “The Prag- 
matists have not dioregaided this. The difficulty is that 

the pragmatist the»es run the risk of making us see 

as true that which conforms to our desiies. In order to over- 
come this difficulty, we should ha\e to agree to see the 
general opinun....as an authority capable of silencing the 
difference', between individuals and of countering the, 
particularism of individual point.-, of view” (Durkheim, 
1983 : 73 ), 

While pragmatism is beset w ith the above difficulties, it 
created certain specific problems for Sarkar while he tried to 
apply it in his socio-political analysis. He carried, it 
appears, the elements of relativism, pluralism and mediation 
in pragmatism to their extremeties and it resulted in a 
series of problems and contradictions in his socio-political 
ideas and analysis, many of which have been noted in the 
foregoing pages of this work ( cf. also Bandyopadhyay, 1984 : 
160-161 . In his bid to remain faithful to tne pluralistic or 
multiplex reality which always combines in varying mea- 
sures diverse elements, many of which may even be contra- 
dictory with one another, Sarkar rendered himself incapable 
of providing any taxonomy of socio-pol itioal phenomena or 
processes or any precise explanatii n of the same. He never 
saw, to take an example, any hard and fast line between a 
democracy and despotic regime or “despotocracy”, since both 
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consent of and coercion on the governed are present, of 
course, in varying degrees in any and every polity, or, since, to 
quote his words, “Democratic and despot ocratic tendencies 
operate together at the same time in modification of each other 
in every political form and relationship" (C.R. Jan. 1939 : 89). 
Hence, he coiaed the term demo-despotocracy in order to 
mediate between the concept', of democracy aad despotocracy 
and better depict the reality. He soughf in the same vein a 
mediation between the notions of capitalism, socialism or 
democracy and the changing and c implex realities in the 
addition of the prefix, neo, to each one of them. But these 
exercises in terminological innovation or “mediation'’ have 
landed him in difficulties. If pragmatism has been castigated 
in Vlirxian critique as a doctrine lendeiing encouragetnen to 
European fascism ( ct. Horowitz, 1966 : 24 ), Sarkar’s failure 
to see any distinction between democracy and fa'Cism or 
between fascism and socialism as advocated by the Marxists 
rendered him all the moie vulnerable to the charge ot siding 
with fiscism Because of his extreme attachment to plura- 
lism. Sarkar found all the \thei) available sociological 
theories to be inadequate on this or lhat giound and could not 
patiently and systematically pursue any one of them. What 
one gets, as a result, in his writings appears bard'y any better 
tnan “free wheeling social analysis drawing upon diverse 
intellectual sraditions, without attention either to a controlled 
data base or to a cumulative amlyical rigour”, which 
characterized, of course, the puisuit of sociology and anthro- 
pology in Calcutta, Bombav or Lucknow during that time 
( Saber wal, 1983 • 303 ). 

The above difficulties notwithstanding, pragma*ism and 
pluralism helped Sarkar in approaching sorio-cultural pheno- 
mena and ideas about them in several ways. It made him 
critical of the ideas of the western thinkers including anthro- 
pologists and sociologists. His dissatisfaction with the ideas 
of a thinker led him to search better al.ernatives ana the 
process resulted in his familiarity with a wide variety of 
ideas and theories. His audience was, corsequcntly, 
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sensitized to a plurality of thoughts and theories from the 
east and the west. At the same time, Sarkar’s excoriation 
of the ideas of the western thinkers warned it against an 
enthusiastic and uncritical acceptance of the ideas imported 
from the west. Why this caution went unheeded to by the 
Indian practitioners o r sociclogv who remained contented “to 
live the life of an inte’leotuai imitator” 'Madan. 1956 : 10) is, 
however, a different question. Then, with the postulate of a 
pluralistic make-up of human mind all over the world, Saikar 
could challenge the s'ereotypical notion of the exclusively 
other-worldly temperament ot the Hindus or Indians. He took 
enormous pains to prove that culture and sotiety in India 
were compose d of rmny diverse elements all of which were 
never moulded in a sing'e cast. The plurality of social seg- 
ments and values with in it and the resultant tension which 
propelled it 10 action wms highl'ghted by Sarkar with his 
doctrme of pluiulism. And, in his pragmatist ai.aly-is the 
Indians who wete paused b* many otr.eis to have been time- 
less, changeless being», a ppearc i. like thei r fellow beings in 
the west, to be wotidl. wi->e and p.ngmtiuc enough to acorn- 
modate the new e en.cnth which ihc. might have met and found 
useful for their ov>n purposes 
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CHAPTER VI 


SEARCH FOR INDIA 

At the threshold of his scholarly career Sirkar high- 
lighted the specificity of the Indian or Hindu way of 
life. He believed at that time that each civilisation is the 
expression of a specific spirit or ideal. He contrasted the 
Greek civilisation with the civilisation of the Hindus and 
the European way of life with that of the Indians 
(cf the conclusion of Sarkar’s Prachin Griser Jatiya Sikhsa 
B. S. 1317 (1910) which appeared in a slightly modified 
form in “Greek O H<ndu” ( The Greek and the Hindu) in 
Aitihasik Pravandh'J, 1912: 27-40, and also “Europe O Bharat'’ 
( Europe and India ) in Aitihasik Pravandha. 1912'. lie 
warned that yjsrrcsfW fas* srHT «£W SRTESRr *1W sfe® 

i e., the codes and istoms of or.e socierj may piove 
to be harmful lor another socie,y and hence forbade the 
Indian^ to blindly emulate the European sys e.n in every 
respect. He was then convinced that <0 

t£)?F ^<3 i£)?> sf? I ”i. e , the loutes as 

well as the destinations were not exactly the same 1< r Europe 
and India (1912 : 112-3). I he essential dilleience lay in that in 
ancient Greece the totality of universe was exhaustively 
defined by the activities of men on this earth. Similarly, 
the ideal and civilisation ot Europe were exclusively devoted 
to the external world and material success or development. 

Since to the Greeks the life of man was exclusively 
determined by this-worldly activities, each ol them sought 
the realisation of perfection of his life and efforts in the 
span of a single life or birth and within the narrow con- 
fines of this-worldly pursuits. Each individual was, there- 
fore, anxious to resolve the contradictions and conflicts that 
were rooted in the imperfection and incompleteness of his 
daily life through a persistent emphasis on a relatively 
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encompassing unity in life on this earth and did not bother 
very much if he had to sacrifice individual autonomy and 
variety in the process. As a result, the search for har- 
mony overriding all the differences and diversities became 
the most pronounced feature of the Greek notion of beauty. 
And, this specific notion of beauty came to be reflected in 
the dominance of polis in almost every aspect of life of 
the citizens, the marked stress on symmetry and shapliness of 
figures in sculpture and painting, the emphas : s on the role 
of gymnastics and music in education, the love of music 
as an efficacious agency for training the mind of the young 
and easing out the tensions and conflicts therein. Life inde- 
pendent of and/or outside the polis was inconceivable for the 
Greeks. They sought to promote unity, harmony and inter- 
dependence of individuals by directing the life of each citizen 
along the line leading to the goal of the polis. Thus, to 
submerge the small, personal biographies in the wider life of 
the polis was, according to Sarkar, a major feature of the 
culture and civilisation in ancient Greece. 

The essential core of the Indian cullute and civilisation 
was, Sarkar averred, completely different from the above. 
In ancient India the mark of grace or beauty in life lay not 
in the sacrifice of individual autonomy and variety but in 
the full blossoming of the distinctiveness of individual soul. 
The life of the individual was, thought the Hindus, not con- 
cluded by one birth or his present birth or life and by 
the activities in th ; s world. It spanned many other 
births, past and future, and the world beyond this earth. 
This faith in ihe transmigration of the soul or rebirth and 
in the other world ensured for the Hindus freedom from the 
anxiety of somehow reaching 01 effecting unity or uniformity 
that would rule out all the differences, dissensions and 
conflicts which might arise in life on this earth. Since 
they knew that everything in this life and in this finite 
world was imperfect and an expression of only one aspect of 
the infinite moving through eternity and the cosmos of 
which this world was but a part, they were not afraid of, 
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but hospitable to, the manifestation of endless diversities 
and the resultant incongruities in this-worldly affairs. The 
Hindus believed that true freedom consisted in self-direc- 
tion and self-control and everything that was controlled not 
by one's own self but by others as well as any situation 
where one was overtaken by passions or desires and thus lost 
restraint over one’s own self was the source of never-ending 
sufferings. The ultimate goal of a Hindu was salvation or 
freedom from the bondage of worldly desires. 

The Hindu social system has been attuned to these 
notions of finite world at the present moment as a part of an 
infinite existence in eternity, of rebirth and the other world 
and these values of freedom and diversity. The different 
asramas or different stages or orders of life of an individual, 
the different varnas or castes with their respective rights 
and obligations were oriented to the varying requirements 
of different individuals at various stages of material and 
spiritual development. The role of state or political power 
was defined and limited by the society. The individual was 
not made subservient to the state or political power. 
There were many aspects of life that remained totally out- 
side or independent of the realm of political power. The 
non-competitive economic system of caste guaranteeing the 
individual the treedom of pursuing his own caste occupa- 
tion without interference from other*, the cooperative 
principle of social life ruling out such interference, the 
relative emphasis on striving for the liberation of the indivi- 
dual soul from the chain of worldly desires or petty selfish 
interests made the intervention of the state redundant even in 
the economic sphere. 

Therefore, the rise or decline of political power never 
seriously disturbed the continuity in social life of the 
Hindus. The respect for individuality and toleration of diver- 
sities were reflected in the Hindu art and literature as well. 
If the figures in the Hindu paintings and sculpture betrayed a 
lack of symmetry in their different parts or even a sort of 
niggardliness, it was because the Hindus, secure in the 
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whence of a wider and bigger whole ever 
^ ^ also reconciling them, did not 

LTrT%Xlp^cc,ionk bat an expression of an 
aspect of a greater perfection. And, the individual soul 
should have the full liberty to proceed in his own way 
towards this perfection, towards salvation. Precisely for this 
reason, the varying educational systems and the diverse 
systems of thought, the geneial stream of civilisation of the 
Hindus could continue through rnillenia and issue forth m 
ever new forms of vitality in consonance with the demands 
of new epochs in the face of the heaviest of odds. 


Tne sum and substance of the argument above, 1. e., that 
the Hindu or Indian culfuie gave precedence to spiritualism 
and consequently undei mined the pursuit of material prospe- 
rity was repeated ii the last essay of Aitiliasik Pravandha, viz., 
“Europe O Bhara f, \ The European civilisation was, the 
essay suggested, dominated by mammooism and crass mate- 
rialism, irequalities and strife. It hardly made any ainceTe 
attempt at the cessation of hostilities arising out of conflicts 
of material interests and the attainment of spiritual tranqui- 
lity. But the narratiou of specificities of the two durations 
and ways of life was tempered here with an advocacy of 
reconciliation of the two. The Indians were, through the 
Europeans, introduced to the fruits of the industrial civilisa- 
tion including the printing press, p..st and telegraph, rail- 
ways and newspapers which helped them come closer to one 
another than ever before and establish kinship with the 
world outside. The ideas of nationalism and political 
unity and political freedom were likewise the contribution 
of Europe to the Indian culture. The Indians came to 
appreciate, thanks to the Europeans, that BlfapRW 

fesfo tunica ^ rk— ® rs fasTCJRW 

<5rR“rrw 3TTC5 — Ssfrs so^r”, l - e -> sucesss 
or progress in material life also is necessary — money is not 
simply the root of all evils —there is a need for natural 
sciences also — organisation and advancement in political 
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life are equally important (Sarkar, 1912 : 127). They would, 
therefore, strive to master the techniques of the industrial 
and scientific civilisation of Modern Europe to drive away 
misery and poverty from their material life. Thev would 
not, however, Sarkar hoped, forget and forsake their glorious 
tradition of spiritualism. On the contrary, science would 
pro\e in their hands to be the handmail of religion or 
spiritualism. Having been fortified in their material life 
with the help of science and industry, the Indians would 
sincerely try to help the modern world including Europe in 
the spiritualization of its life. 

A fu'-ther modification of Sarkar’s idea of the spirituality 
of the Hindus or Indians and the materialism of the Europeans 
or occidentals is evidenced in h's famous lecture, “Vidyalaye 
Dharmasiksha - ’ ( cf. Sikiha Samalochana (Educational Obser- 
vations], 1912 : 97-124 ; or “The pedagogy of the Hindus’* 
in The Collegian , Calcutta, 1912). The main thrust of the 
essay was succintly presented by Radhakamal Mukerjee in 
the following words : “In this utilitarian age, when the 
art of living is forgotten, when machinery is killing souls 
and mechanism is destroying spirituality there clearly rings 
out of the message of India to humanity that the human 
spirit can only come to its own under a pedagogic ideal 
and system of training that ate still living among the Indian 
people. The mysteries of human psychology and the infinite 
possibilities of development of which the human mind is 
capable can be learnt not through psychological treatises 
or theological discourses but are lealised as the scul soars 
along the limitless vistas unfolded by the impulse from 

a divine master if the end is not mere efficient living, 

if the purpose of teaching is to bring more out of man than 
to put more into hi.n, the highest ideal will be lealised 
not by mechanical practice but by the Hindu pedagogic 
system in which the relation between masters and pupils 
is one of personal love, devotion and confidence. ‘Respon- 
sibility of one single individual for the development of a 
man’s soul’ is thus the highest form of training ” 
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• {Modern Review, April 1913 ; reprinted in Dass (cd. ), 
1940 : 12-13). 

What is, however, most noteworthy in the essay is a 
striking emphasis on the efficacy of the Hindu pedagogic 
system in promoting also the “outward efficiency or success’’ 
of learners in the material world. 

It is an unmistakable sign of Sarkar’s gradual realisation 
of the unpalatable fact that over-emphasis on spiritualism 
and other-worldliness of the Hindus led to a total under- 
mining of the record of their achievements in the material 
life. To correct the mistake he raised the questions : “Was 
that system l of education of the Hindus ] essentially 
monastic and ascetic, and did it kill all secular and social 
iastinct:> of the learners ? Did the Brahmacharis come out 
from the preceptors’ homes merely as monks, missionaries, 
and sanyasis ? Could they not satisfy the diverse material 
wants of men 1 ” (cited by Sarkar in PBHS, 1914: xii ). 
These are palpably leading questions. “The graduates 
trained up under the ‘domestic system’ were,” wrote Sarkar, 1 
“competent enough to found and administer stales, under- 
take industrial and commercial enterprises ; they were 
builders of empires and organisers of business concerns. It 
was because of this all-round and manly culture that the 
people of India could organise vast schemes of colonisation 
and conquest, and not content with being confined within the 
limits of mother India, could build up a Greater India beyond 
the seas, and spread culture, religion and humanity among 
the subject races” {idem). The Hindus made, according to 
him, remarkable progress in architecture, sculpture, medicine, 
dyeing, weaving, shipping, navigation, military tactics and 
implements and many other aspects of material life with the 
help of the knowledge of physical and natural sciences which 
they learnt obviously in the domestic system. It was, again 
under this system of education that an ideal Hindu king 
“protected himself but not though fear ; followed the dictate • 
of religion, but not through remorse ; realised revenues, but 
not through greed ; and enjoyed happiness, but not through 
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attachment.’’ While the system produced great Risis, 
scholars, both male and female, it gave birth as well to 
monarchs and kings from Chandragupta Maurya to Shivaji 
and also to gallant and eminent women like Ahalva Bai and 
Rani Bhawani. Thus, encouragement to the simultaneous 
and harmonious pursuit of spiritual goals and mundane 
interests was according to Sarkar, the specific feature of the 
pedagogy of the Hindus which has “continuously kept up the 
genial stream of national culture and civilisation through 
diverse forms and agencies by giving rise to hosts of thinkers 
and actors capable of solving different pioblems in different 
ages” {idem). 

The Kavyas, Natyas , Kaihas, Par anas. Tantras , Itihasas, 
Vastuvidyas, Silpasastras , Arthasastras , Nitisastras, Dharma- 
sutras and Smritis of the Hindus reveal that “the synthesis 
of world’s permanent polarities has been concretely demon- 
strated and manifested in the ever- moving giadations of the 
social polity known as Varnasrama, the Hymeneal rites 
and marriage rules, the Joint Family, the Cottage Industry, 
the autonomous system of cooperative village Commonwealths, 
the Acharyyakulas, the Parishats, the clastic theological appa- 
ratus and religious paraphernalia, the institution of kingship, 
and the doctrine of mandala or sphere of international 
activity that constitute the complex web of Indian lifo” 
(ibid, : xiv). Thus from extolment of spiritualism as the 
unique feature of the Hindu life Sarkar came to focus on the 
synthesis of and harmony between the positive or worldly 
and the spiritual or transcendental, “the iffn ( Enjoyment) 
and ctfFT ( Renunciation )’’ as evinced in works like Raghu- 
vamsam by the “great Hindu Poet”, Kalidasa. Sociology of 
Indian life would have been more enriched if Sari ar explai- 
ned the character of this synthesis. How and when was this 
synthesis attained ? To which extent was it achieved ? Did 
it continue throughout the history of India ? Or, was there a 
cut or discontinuity in the pursuit of this synthesis 7 If so, 
under what specific conditions 9 

Sarkar did not systematically work out the answers 
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to the above questions. Instead, be concentrated in bis 
later life more and more on the material achievements 
of the Hindus of ancient and mediaeval India. He read 
in the one-sided and exaggerated emphasis on the spiritua- 
lism of the Hindus an imolied calumny that they were 
weaklings in tbe domain of worldly pursuits. He enga- 
ged, therefore, in a vigorous search for counterevidences 
of all scrts to the these < of th<* western scholars on the other- 
worldliness of the Hindus or Indians, their lack of unity at 
the macro level, their parochialism, their lack of adaptability 
to changes, and the stationariness in their outlook and cf 
their social organisation. The importance of the corrective 
which Sarkar sought to provide to the prevailing note of 
queitistic despair in explanations of the (pre-Muslim) Indian 
Weltanschauung can hardly be overestimated. If the articulate 
eschatology of the guardians of the sacred tradition, Hindu or 
Buddhist, produced this note, other notes were also, as van 
Buitenen legitimately remarked, sounded, and one would be 
thoroughly unjustified in not listening to them. It one reads 
these texts least afllicted by the moralists— the poetry, especi- 
ally lyrical poetry and the vast literature of tales and roman- 
ces, —one gets a different image of the civilised Indian life. 
“There was a delight in living, an artistic sensitiveness, a 
cool headed drive to make good in the world, and an air of 
cultural sophistication in the enjoyment of the rewards of 
prosperity. ..far removed from the stern disenchantment of the 
sages...” (van Buitenen, 1959 : 99'. H. v. Buitenen based his 
analysis on Vidyadhura stories or Vidyadhara tales in the 
works like the Brhatkatha or the Kathasaritsagara. Madan 
too cautions his readeis not to get carried away by the 
striking ideas of ‘renunciation’ and ‘purity’ which dominate 
the academic literature on India ( Madan, 1987 ). 

If the reminder that the Hindu tradition offers a rich and 
sensible philosophy of life in this world has to be issued 
even today, Sarkar’s expatiation on the Hindus’ “Vikramadityan 
grasp of this mundane sphere’’ seems to have been more 
than justified seventy years back and in a milieu of political 
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subjugation. It ensures for him the status of a pioneer 
in Indian sociology. The problem with him was that 
he appeared to have slowly been overtaken by an obsession 
with discovering parallelisms of the features of occidental 
life characterised by material success in the li r e of the 
Hindus or Indians. It may however appear difficult to brush 
aside Saikar's search for paraPelisms in the light of the 
following observation by Singer. “The universally human 
is easier to find in the sophisticated Sanskrit tales which van 
Buitenen analyses. His characterization of the hero of these 
tales — as a man intellectually resourceful, dependable, ever 
ready to relinquish his worldly possessions — not only brings 
to mind some basic cultural themes in Indian literature but 
also suggests a kinship wiih some culture heroes of Europe 
and America’’ ( Singer, 1959 : xiv \ It became almost 
compulsive for Sarkar to prove the equality of Indians with 
their western masters in capacities for success in the material 
world and in the adaptability of their culture and social 
structure to the changes necessitated by this success. 

II 

The stiictly ritual restrictions on travel, the strong closure 
of local cultures against the strangers, the lack of “a speech 
community"’ comprising both the literati and the laity in India 
prevented, accoiding to Web • (1967), the giowth of “nationa- 
listic feelings” in the country. This observation by Weber 
would appear to many a sophisticated expre<-s ; on or “ration- 
alisation’’ of the general notion of the erstwhile colonial 
masteis from Europe regarding the unfitnc>s of the people of 
India for a nation of their own — the countless cleavages 
among them stood in the way of their political unity and 
independence. In reply to this Sarkar would readily point 
out the “Unity and Diversity in Indian National Life” (PBHS, 
1914 : Section 4 : 15-16). Not only did he refer to the ambi- 
tion of the heroes in the Indian epics for digvijaya or conquest 
of the four quarters but he cited several instances of “ ‘coun- 
try*-states or imperial organisations” from the ancient and 
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mediaeval history of India. These larger and more celebrated 
empires and kingdoms of the Hindus, viz., the Maurya Empire 
(4th and 3rd c B. C.), the Gupta Empire, the empire of Har- 
shavardhana, the empire of the Chalukyas and Rashtrakutas in 
the Deccan, the empire of the Cholas in Southern India beyond 
the Deccan, the empire of the Palas and their successors at 
Gauda in Bengal, ei ali, flourished through over two millenia 
of recorded history and “in conditions of physical environ- 
ment as varied as possible in a country like India, the ‘epitome 
of the world' The types of political organisation evidenced 
in the Indian history must be more or less “diversified in cha- 
racter to meet the requirements of peoples living under diverse 
geographical or topographical influences” (ibid- : 7). And, 
one would naturally expect a multiplicity of political codes or 
Nitisastias or manuals of government rules. But one is struck, 
Sarkar pointed out, with some “floating ideas” which are 
common to almost all these tieatises and seem to have been 
the stock-in-trade of every writer on Niti. These “verbatim 
reproduction' 1 or occasional modifications and adaptations 
of the same text are, according to him, not difficult to explain. 
“The language of the learned was the same throughout India’’ 
(ibid. : 15;. Education was imparted orally, and ideas were 
transmitted through generations from mouth to mouth. 
Besides, “the incessant political change of the times also 
promoted a uniformity of culture” ( idem ). Dynastic revolu- 
tions, terri’orial expansion and contraction, shifting of royal 
seats from one place to another, rise of new areas into 
political importance, “constant transformations of the ‘old 
order yielding place to new* — all these tended to produce an 
elasticity and flexibility of the Indian mind ever ready to 
receive new impressions by facilitating rapproachement and 
intercourse among the people” ( idem ; the first emphasis 
added). Thus, the toleration of heterogeneous ideas and 
patterns of action by the Hindus, their accommodation of 
diversities strengthened the socio-cultural unity of India. 

But beneath these unities and uniformities lie the varieties 
and diversities which are the “characteristic products of 
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particular epochs and areas”. A close scrutiny of the politi- 
cal maxims embodied in the various branches of the Hindu 
literature would in Sarkar’s opinion, yield “not only a history 
of the development of polity and political speculation in 
India through the ages, but also a record of varying geogra- 
phical influences bearing upon it” (idem). 

This characteristic of the Indian national culture “in its 
socio-political aspects, viz., the super-imposition, upon a funda- 
mental hed-rock of uniformity, of a diversity adjusted to the 
conditions of varying localities and relative to the changes 
in the dynamic world-forces ” had been time and again 
reiterated by Sarkar ( idem ; emphasis added). Sarkar 
thus anticipated the analysis by Nehru ( 1947 ) or 
Saberwal (1982) of palimpsest-like quality of Indian society 
and culture. India appeared to Nehru “like some ancient 
palimpsest on which layer upon layer of thought and reverie 
had been inscribed, and vet no succeeding layer had 
completely hidden or erased what had been written 
previously’ ( i960: 46 ). Saberwal too talked of the “pal- 
impsest quality” of the InJian society manifested in its 
capacity to absorb layer upon layer of “new codes” and 
its corresponding ahistoric both/and logic that the western 
scholars like Weber found difficult to understand and fit 
into the either/or logic of then western type of historic 
thinking. Focussing on this quality of the socio-cultural 
entities in India served a dual purpose of Sarkar. With the 
idea of everp repared ness of the Indian socio-cultural complex 
to accommodate changes he could explain its continuity 
through the past and destroy the picture of its stationariness. 
He could also confidently predict its success in industrialising 
or modernising itself. “Generally, the process of moderniza- 
tion is accretive, assimilative and adaptive” ( Singh, 1986 : 77). 
The socio-cultural process in India appears in Sarkar’s ana- 
lysis just the same. Interestingly enough, the empirical 
observations of the Indian sociologists during the 1960s and 
1970s were “unanimous that traditional social institutions, 
structures and beliefs in India would be able to assimilate 
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the roles, structures and values required for modernization ” 
(ibid. : 78). 

Sarkar’s analysis of the “relativity of national ideals and 
institutions in India modifying the traditional unifying agen- 
cies” suggests a constant interaction of, to use an expression of 
today. Great Tradition and Little Tradition. ‘‘The kaleidos- 
copic political changes’’ which shifted the seats of power from 
people to people and from one region to another necessarily 
converted the border-lands or buffer-states of one epoch into 
the dominant centres of political and cultural life in the next 
and “ occasionally diverted the stream of paramount ideas along 
new and untrodden channels ” (op. cit. : 16 ; emphasis added). 
Sarkar regretted the paucity of historical details regarding 
this process of elevation of numerous local or parochial social 
and cultural traits to the level of “great tradition'" or “univer- 
sal” or national institutions and values. “On the other hand, 
the translation of higher culture into the tongues of the 
people of the various parts fiom the common stoic house 
of Sanskrit, the lingua franca of educated India, through The 
ages and the necessary modifications or adaptations, have 
imparted a local colouring and distinctive tone to the 
all India Hindu traditions, sentiments and customs in the 
several parts of the country” (idem). 

Sarkar was, thus, perceptive enough to point out the 
role of, to use Marriott’s coinage, ur.iversalisation and paro- 
chialisation in the Indian culture. “Social and religious life 
of the people of India have thus been for ages governed not 
simply by the texts of the S'astras in Sanskr.t \whi<h hy the bye , 
could not tscape the -natural adaptation to the i o idiii^nv oj 
time and place), but also really and to a powerful extent by 
the vast mass of different vernacular literature-,, both secular 
and religious, that grew up side by side with, and eventually 
replaced, to a considerable extent, the original storehouse” 
( idem ; emphasis added'. The cleft separating the literary 
culture or great Sanskritic tradition from all popular culture 
had thus never been, as Weber complained (op. cit. : 341), 
very wide. The literati essaying the sastras had to reckon 
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with the relativities of time and place as well as the moods 
of the folk and reorient the former accordingly. Subsequent 
writers agree that it is “an enduring characteristic of Indian 
thinking, even of the highest order, that it never loses contact 
with popular conceptions and beliefs, but returns time and 
again to find new inspiration in the immediate experiences 
of everyday life” (van Buitenen, 1959 : 99). This fact has been 
responsible for constant enrichment of the Indian tradition 
but has at the same time created difficulties for scholars in 
“discriminating from the permanent and basic foundations of 
unifying thought and tradition the layers and sediments that 
point to different epochs and diverse local conditions in 
Indian culture history...” (PBHS 1914 : 16'. Sarkar faced the 
problem most acutely in his attempt at discovering the time 
and locale of origin of the Niti literature of the Hindus, e.g., 
the Sukraniti. The results of his “preliminary spadework” 
in this regard are sociologically interesting. 

Ill 

In his attempt at determining the region inhabited by the 
authors of the Sukraniti, Sarkar examined the geographical 
facts and phenomena described or suggested in it. In connec- 
tion with the construction of the capital city and 

the royal residence or palace, and the officeis’ quarters, the 
Sukraniti is veiy particular >out the direction':, northern, 
or southern, eastern or we>tern, that are to be specifically 
earmarked for particular rooms o houses. In Vastu 

Saitrai, or Hindu treatises on buildings, the directions 
must be mentioned with particular care, because each is 
supposed to be presided over by a deity (e.g., Kuvera, or the 
god of fortune, is the lord of the north ; Yama or Death is the 
lord of the south, and so on). “Hence each direction has a 
special value affixed to it over and abo\e the ordinary secular 
significance which arises from the fact that human life and 
comfo r t are affected by the sun, wind and other natural agen- 
cies” tPBHS, 1914 : 20). The Sukraniti refers to the north, 
south, east, west and middle in another sense as well. For 
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example, one of the functions of the Sachiva or Head of the 
war office is described to be that of studying the men who 
are sent eastward and westward on missions. Similarly, it 
refers to the ‘north and west’ (pratyaguttaravasinah — north- 
west, according to Oppert) as the land of the Yavanas who 
"recognise authority other than that of the Vedas”, to the 
southern countries where Brahmanas are not condemned, if 
they marry maternal uncles’ daughters, to ‘Madhyadesa' 
where artisans are beef-eaters and deviation from the normal 
customs like maintenance of chastity by women is not re- 
garded as a sin, and to the ‘north’ where menstruation is not 
considered a state of pollution in women, or drinking of wine 
by females is not viewed as objectionable. Sarkar failed to 
identify the regions referred to because of the complexity of 
evidences and counter evidences and distribution of particular 
customs over various regions (ibid. : 21-27), But the readers 
are advised to concentrate on and consider a region with 
reference to which the author(s) of the Sukraniti may simultane- 
ously mention the north, west, central and south as the quar- 
ters or divisions which allow ‘‘certain customs and practiced 
which ‘deserve penance and punishment’ in the normal region 
that sets the standard” (ibid. : 27). Obviously, no souther- 
ner would regard a southern practice, viz., the practice of a 
Brahman’s marrying his mother’s bioiher’s daughter, (daksine 
matuli-kanya, uttare mansabhojanam) as abnormal. The 
same consideration applies to the westerners, northerners, etc. 
The only region or quarter that has not been thus mentioned 
must therefore be the land of Sukra’s ‘normal’ social life, and 
this is the Eastern. Whatever be the value of this inference, 
one thing is clear. “The geographical knowledge displayed 
by SukrachSryya is not confined to a particular area. The 
poets of Sukra cycle are not home-bred men, their intellectual 
horizon is the whole of India. They can think at once of four 
quarters of the motherland, even though conventionally” 
(ibid. : 28). 

That they took into account ‘new men, strange faces, other 
minds’ and did not think exclusively of the local area that was 
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the scene of their activities is clear in several passages in the 
treatise, which mentioned, though indefinitely, regions, religi- 
ons and languages other than their own. Thus one of the 
qualifications of the clerks or scribes is that of “knowing of 
differences in countries and languages.” There is a statement 
that the system of measurements varies with the countries. 
The practice of undertaking tours to distant places is suggested 
by the advice that in foreign lands the following are useful to 
men— a wife without a child, good conveyance, the bearer, the 
guard or guide, the knowledge that can be of use in relieving 
others’miseries and an active servant. The reference to comfort 
of living in the home and the discomfort of life and work 
abroad affecting the soldiery as well as the commoners and 
the rule about ‘‘travelling allowances” furnish further proofs 
of the author’s (s’) awareness of lands and peoples “beyond 
the little ‘platoon’ ” (ibid. : 29 ). 

IV 

As to the physical features of the country described in the 
Sukramti. the internal evidence does not suggest that it was 
mountainous or rocky region, occasional allusions to subjects 
like the strategic importance of hills for defence of the capital 
city notwirhstanding. One miy, however, infer from the 
many reference* to rivers the familiarity of the author(s) 
with the importance of rivers in the life of a people at ^ its 
polity. Thus the treatise suggests that the capital should 
be budt at a place that is bestirred by the movements of boats 
(I, 425-428;. Then in advising the rulers to how down to power- 
ful enemies, i. e., to “move along the line of least resistance,”' 
it gives the examples of the “cloud (that) never moves against 
the current of the wind” and “the rivers (that) never leave the 
downward course” (IV, vii, 492). So also in advising the king 
to restrain pa s : ons and try cases or administer Vyavaharas 
according to Dharma, it mentions that the subjects follow a 
king who does it as “the rivers the ocean” (IV, v, 564-65). The 
humane rule that if a ‘bound down” or Ssiddha person viola- 
tes the limitations imposed upon him when swimming a river. 
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etc., he is not guilty ( and should not be punished ) (, IV, v, 
210-18) is another evidence in point. The stipulation that 
“anybody who can save somebody’s wealth from absolute 
destruction posed by the ravages of water or deluge ( from 
rivers), thieves, kings and fire, has a right to one-tenth” (IV, v, 
601-2) “points to the same adaptation of juristic ideas to the 
physical features of the country” (PBHS, 1914 : 34). 

The changeful and constantly shifting character of river- 
beds is alluded to in the instruction that one should not trust 
the abodes of the horned, nailed and toothed animals, the 
wicked people, rivers and women ( III, 283-84 ). And the 
caution that one should not cross the river by arms nor board 
a boat that is likely to capsize (III., 52-53) indicates in a 
similar way the familiarity of the authors with rivers. 
Further, they advised that biidges should be constructed over 
the rivers. There should also be boats and water conveyances 
for crossing the rivers (IV, iv, 125-129). 

Rivers have been mentioned in the Sukraniti specially in 
connection with agriculluie and land-revenue. Thus, “agri- 
culture which is said to have uveis lei motheis is a good 
occupation” (HI, 552-554). Regarding the assessment ot the 
quality of land tt.eiuleris advised to make a distinction 
between types of land on the basis of the ratuie ot the source of 
water-supply. The king should leahse onc-third, cne-fouith, 
or offe-half fiorn places vs brch aie iuigated by tanks, canals 
and wells, by rains and by rivets, respectively (IV, ii, 227-229). 
The Sukramti thus lecognises “the impoitance of riveis in 
Politics. Coinmeice, Agiiculltue and Public Finance” and 
implies that the countiy (of its origin) is a plain inter esected 
by riveis. Likewise, the impoitance of sea and maritime 
commerce is recognised in the dictum that the spot or site of 
the capital of a kingdom will be “bestirred by movements of 
boats up to the sea ” (I, 425-428). It is also an element of the 
sovcieign’s political importance and dignity. “How can the 
man,” a„ks the tieatise, “who is unable to subdue one’s (his) 
mind master the world extending to the sea ?” ( 1,197-198). 

Sanskrit literature is leplete with references to the ambition of 
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the Hindu kings and statesmen of swaying the destiny of an 
empire from sea to sea. As to the role of the king in the affairs 
of his own kingdom, the treatise says that the king is the cause 
of prosperity of this world, is respected by tbe experienced 
and old people and gives pleasure to tne eyes of the people 
“as moon to the sea’’ (I, 127-28). If the king is not a perfect 
guide, his subjects will get into trouble “as a boat without a 
helmsman sinks in the sea” (I, 129-30). 

While ths treatise mentions only one island by name, i. e., 
Ceylon, its two other references to island are of a general 
character. Thus, “the earth with its seven islands is ever 
bound” to the Sarvabhauma, or the paramount sovereign 
(I, 368-74). The treatise stipulates also that the persons who 
are wicked by nature should be expelled by the king from 
the commonwealth and bound and transported to islands 
(IV, i., 215-216). The use of islands as convict settlements is 
unmistakably suggested in the last reference. 

Sarkar's detailed analysis, which has been summarised 
above, gives only some general ideas of the variety of physical 
aspects of the country dealt with in the Sukraniti. The same 
diversity and variety of natural facts and phenomena of the 
said laud are indicated in its references to the varied atmos- 
pherical and climatological conditions, geological conditions 
and vegetation. Information on climate and atmosphete of the 
land of Sukrachai yya(s) can be * gatnered irom various duites 
prescribed to kings and people as well as from tl e description 
of customs and rites during the several periods of the year and 
from the metaphors or sinulies occasionally used in elucida- 
ting or illustrating the ideas” (Sarkar, 1914a . 38). 

The author of the Sukraniti displays, as the difTeient parts 
of the treatise indicate, a knowledge of the heavenly bodies, 
both planetary and fixed, and seems to be acquainted with 
the facts of their movement and their effects on time ( idem : 
I, 141-143). It mentions Jyotisa as one of the six Ved&ngas. 
Jyotisa ‘‘measures time by studying the movements of naksatras 
and grahas.” The sun is important in determining time and 
considered a member of the solar system. Secondly, it is 
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deemed a deity that gives light and whose attributes the king 
possesses. Thirdly, it is one of the navagrahas, in which 
capacity it is to be propitiated by the people through the use 
of the manikya or ruby, “which has red colour and the bright 
lustre of the Indragopa insect.” 

The mundane phenomena of the sun as the dispeller of 
darkness and the source of heat are duly mentioned. The king 
should display his character of the “summer sun” towards 
his enemies. But towards his own people he should present 
the milder face of the “Spring Sun”. 

Time is divided according to three systems — Solar move- 
ment, Lunar movement (period from one full moon to another) 
and according toSavana (period from morning to morning, i.e. 
24 hour*) (II, 788-89). “These thiee systems do not yield 
equal results, the solar day being longer than the lunar ; and 
so it is suggested that ‘in making paymenls of wages one should 
always take the solar (II, 789-90) time, in augmenting interest, 
the lunar time’ ” (Sarkar, 1914a : 39). And, “theSavana system 
should be followed in [giving] daily wages” (II, 789-90). 

The moon too is depicted in the three roles of the sun, 
which have been mentioned above and many rules of social 
and political behaviour are exemplified with the metaphor of 
the moon. Thus, if the influence of bad men is like that of the 
burning sun, that oi good people is like that of the moon 
(I, 323-324). The king should bear the attitude of autumn 
moon to the learned people. The capital should have the 
beautiful shape of the half-moon circle or square. “The moon 
in Indian literature is not only a standard of beauty, but is 
also a common object-lesson of gradual growth” ( Sarkar 
1914a : 40). Then, in the chapter on general rules of morality 
for the people, Sukracharyya describes the effects of gifts in 
the following words : “In this world there is nothing more 
capable of subduing others than charity and simplicity. The 
moon that has waned through gifts, when waxing, is beautiful, 
though in the form of a curve” ( ibid : 41 , III, 4^2-433). 

References to the sky and atmosphere aie made in descri- 
bing the political ambitions of a king or a hero. Like 
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Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsam singing the glory of the rulers or - 
heroes whose sway included the earth and the sea and 
whose chariots used to “traverse the highways of the sky'* 
( Ssumdra-ksitisanam SnSkarathavartmanSm ) the Sukraniti 
also observes, “Of the monarch who has conquered his 
senses, and who follows the Nitis&stra, prosperity is in 
the ascendant and fame reaches the skies” ( I, 301-2 ). 
Further, by appropriate means the terrestrial beings can 
soar into the sky and even the thunder can be pierced 
(IV, i, 50). “The efficacy of human intelligence is here illus- 
trated by allusion probably to the air-chariots of ancient 
times, called Vimanas or Pushpakarathas which have had a 
strong hold on Hindu popular tradition,” (Sarkar, 1914a : 41) 
The Air or Vayu has been mentioned as one of the eight 
gods whose attributes are shared by the king. As Vayu 
“is the spreader (and diffuser) of scents, so is the king 
the generator ( and cause ) of good and evil actions.’’ 
The poets of the Sukra cycle have also mentioned the 
air as the friend of fire in order to draw the moral that 
Right should always follow Might and that morality does 
not flourish in the absence of strength (cf. IV, vii, 376-77). 

The analogy by which the Sukraniti illustrates the advan- 
tage of punctuality and regularity “indicates the very impor- 
tant place rains occupy in the physical and economic 
conditions of the people ara^ng whom they lived” ( Sarkar, 
1914a : 42). It thus points out that rains in time give rise to 
plenty but otherwise are highly injurious. The same idea is 
repeated in its fourth chapter : Where the clouds do not pour 
rain in season, there the lands are not productive and the 
commonwealth deteriorates. 

The preceding analysis read along with the description of 
six seasons in the Sukraniti suggests that the territory referred 
to there is (i) a land of the powerful sun and (2) a land of 
rains. And, (3) throughout the treatise there is no reference to 
extreme cold. “Time is”, Sukracharyya points out, “divided 
into several periods, epochs or ages according, in the first 
place, to rains, cold and heat and to the movements, shape 
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and nature of the planets ; and, in the second place, to the 
activities of men, whether beneficial or hurtful, and great or 
small.” There are thus two modes of reckoning time : 
(1) Physical and (21 Social or human. 

The variations in temperature and moisture and rainfall 
seem to be the chief cause of dividing a year into six seasons. 
Particular seasons like hemanta foreboding the advent of 
winter, i. e., from mid-October to mid-December, and Winter 
are considered propitious for certain specific kinds of activi- 
ties like warfare which should not be initiated in other parts 
of the year like the rainy season. A series of prescriptions 
and proscriptions like this gives the Sukraniti “the character 
of a serious matter-of-fact treatise dealing with the most 
momentous problems of life” (Sarkar, 1914a : 45). 

V 

The Sukraniti contains references to the commonplace 
idea in the Hindu literature that the eirth contains in its womb 
precious metals. It lays down that the man who is powerful,* 
intelligent and valorous enjoys the earth full of its wealth 
(1,349-50). “This is,” Sarkar cimmented, “Sukra’s version 
of the idea contained in the adage Virabhogya Vasundhara 
(...the earth which bears wealth can be enjoyed by heroes 
alone)” \ 1914a: 46). In their pursuit of wealth men of 
Sukra’s land ‘ would not scruple to disembowel the ‘unsunred’ 
treasures of (he underground univerre...” (ibid : 81). Indeed, 
mines have often been mentiored as one of the sources of 
Government Revenue ( 11, 211-12, 671-72, IV, ii, 213 ). The 
section on Treasure in the treatise gives details about precious 
stones, metals and other mineral products. The Sukraniti has 
referred to the metals and precious stones only as they affect 
the economic, financial and political li f e of the people. The 
knowledge of the Hindus regarding metals may be traced in 
almost all branches of their literature from the Vedic tiroes to 
the middle of the sixteenth century A. D. The same may be 
said of their knowledge of the gems and their use. The Hindu 
literature on metals seems to have grown mainly round the 
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practical arts connected with industry, medicine and alchemy. 

It also appears that “commercial intercourse was sufficiently 
active in promoting the formation of all-India * markets' or 
rather 'world-markets' for valuables. It is therefore difficult 
to give a 'local' character to the mining and allied topics 
referied to in Sukraniti ” ( Sarkar, 1914a : 77). 

India’s legendary opulence in minerals and metals has been 
mentioned by foreign travellers as well. It is no wonder then 
that India has a God of Riches (Kuvera), a god for those 
riches that grow m the mountains and not those that grow in 
the lields. The Sukraniti refers to Kuvera as the god of wealth 
who protects the jewels of the universe (I, 141-43, 151). It 
appreciates Kuverata or the possession of wealth moie than 
many other qualities, though it is considered inferior to Isatg 
or over -lordship (IV, iii, 4-5). 

The frequent references to Alamkara or ornaments indicates 
the popularity of the same among the people depicted in the 
treatise. It speaks of three uses of ornaments : (a) as valuables 
of the treasury and as maiks of honour conferred on office 
bearers, (b) as decorations for the person of a female, and 
(c) for adorning images of the rajasika type. Those who use 
others’ clothes, ornaments, gold, etc., are described as social 
offenders. The importance of ornaments in the material life 
of the Hindus becomes evident also from the enumeration and 
classification of ornaments in the Nirukta of Yaska, the 
grammar of Panini, the old vocabulary of Amarasinha, from 
Manu’s definition of the nature and du ies of the caste whose 
special vocation was to manufacture them, from the sculptures 
of Bhuvaneswara and the ba^-reliefs of Sanchi and Amaravati 
and other places. After mentioning all these Sarkar wrote, as 
if in sharp reaction to the insinuations by the foreign scholars 
against the capacity of the Hindus for material advancement. 
“The countrymen of Sukiacharyya a: e thus neither barbarous 
people who do not understand the importance of valuable 
commodities and who have not aesthetic sense to appreciate 

them as materials for decorative and utilitarian arts 

They are sane men dealing with the world as it is, and have 
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to reckon with the human passions as they are. They therefore 
do not taboo wealth and enjoyments from their scheme of life, 
but try to regulate them as far as necessary” ( 1914a : 80 ). 

The Sukraniti refers not only to gold and silver which are 
used in ornaments but other metals and minerals as well. 
Mining is one of the recognised occupations and the rulers 
have a right to its yield, the realisation of which will be 
studied by his Sumantra or “Finance Minister” Not only the 
miners but the goldsmiths, copper-smiths and otner metal wor- 
kers including those who make lighter machines, gunpowder, 
arrows, cannon-balls, and swords, and tools and implements 
require the patronage and protection of the king. Falsehood 
practiced in relation to the standards of weights and measure- 
ments, currency, some kinds of metals, etc., is declared as 
offences punishable by the king. If the making of “artificial 
gold” is recognised as an art or one of the sixtyfour kalas, the 
testing of the purity of minerals and metals is equally impoi- 
tant an art in the list. The kalas include also the following : 
(a) melting, powdering, incineration, etc. of metals ; (b) the 
knowledge of the mixtures of metals and herbs or medicinal 
plants ; (c) analysis and synthesis of metals ; (d) preparation 
of alloys ; (e) alkalies and salts ; (f) cleansing, polishing ; 
(g) dyeing of stone and metal vessels ; (h) making of ornaments ; 
(i) enamelling ; ( j ) preparation of seals or emblems, tools and 
implements, etc. 

Metals appear in the Sukraniti to have a religious bearing 
also. The “religious branch of metalcraft’’ compels the 
artist to meticulously conform to the canons of Hindu art. If 
defects of proportion may somehow be tolerated in temporary 
images, they are unpardonable in images of stones and 
metals. “If the sculptor bungle with the work entrusted to 
him and do not construct the image according to the pres- 
cribed measurements of the limbs, his wealth and life would 
be jeopardised and his misery will daily increase’’ ( ibid. : 
83 ; IV, iv, 157-59). 

A touch of mysticism may be discerned in the “doctrine of 
seven metals” which seems to underlie Sukra’s sevenfold 
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classification of metals. After a detailed examination of 
the description of metals and their qualities and uses in 
the Hindu literature since the Vedic age, Sarkar inferred 
that the doctrine indicates a particular stage in the evolu- 
tion of the Hindu ideas of metals, viz., that between 
the 14th and the 17th centuries. He ‘"hazard |ed a hypo- 
thesis” to explain the “philosophy” of the doctrine. It 
may be sought in “the Theory of Mystic Numbers like 
three, seven, nine, etc., which has had its day in both 
eastern and western thought” ( ibid. : 90). So far as ‘seven’ 
is concerned, in India we have, he pointed out, the seven 
Rishis, the seven mouths or tongues of Fire, the seven Kula- 
parvatas or mountains, the seven rivers, the seven planets or 
grahas, the seven heaven^, the seven seas (salt, curd, milk, 
etc.), the constellation of seven stars called sapiarsimandala, 
the seven immortals { chirajivinah >, etc. “The tradition of 
seven being the number of principal metals may have had its 
origin in the same tendency of people to tabulate important 
facts and things of the world according to one or other of the 
numeral orders. Or, originally, the doctrine may have had 
nothing to do with mystic numbers — it may have been the 
result of a simple observation of mineralogical facts” ( idem ). 

It is equally probable that metals were classified into 
seven in cosonance with the idea "f seven planets known to 
the Gieek and the Hindu thought at a certain stave of 
human development. 

A similar explanation of Sukra’s nine-fold classification of 
the ratnas or gems or jewels was offered by Sarkar. While the 
metaphor of ratna or gem was used in the Sukraniti to high- 
light the extraordinary qualities of things and persons, it also 
discussed various uses of gems and jewels in real life. Gems 
were the most highly valued embellishments in ornaments. 
Its definition of dravya (Money) includes not only metallic 
coins but also gems and cowries. It mentions jewels and 
precious stones mainly as valuable articles of commerce. The 
king should pay his four muhurtas for consideration of the 
ratnas in the royal treasury. An officer of the king, with 
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expertise in detecting the false stones and selecting the genuine 
ones, would look after them. Trades in gems and jewels are 
forbidden without the license from the king who enjoys a 
royalty of net proceeds from gems from akaras or from trade 
in them. Like the goldsmiths, coppersmiths and other metal 
workers, the artists and artisans in gems and jewels also 
deserve encouragement from and protection of the king. The 
making of artificial gems and also their detection are kalas. 
The fraud involved in the passing off of imitation jewels for 
genuine ones is a chhala or offence punisnable by the king. 

Along with the elaborate description of the qualities of 
gems and the ways of discerning them, Sukra refers to many 
beliefs and practices of the Hindus in relation to gems or 
ratnas. And, Sarkar inferred from one such reference, viz, that 
one should give up vanity and carefully receive knowledge, 
mantra, medicine, wife and gems even from low families (III, 
193-194), that “medicines, gems, etc., were in Sukra’s days, 
as in ancient Hindu times generally, dealt in by the low class 
men” ( op. cit. : 106). Then, there are prescriptions and 
proscriptions by Sukra regarding the use of gems for ensuring 
good fortune and insuring against ill luck. And, the suggestion 
regarding the association of nine gems spoken of by Sukra and 
nine planets (in the Hindu astrology which regards the sun also 
as a planet) appeared so stiong in the Sukraniti as Sarkar 
presented a lengthy discussion of the doctrine of nine gems. 

For the Hindus nine is, voted Sarkar, a mystic number like 
seven. The Indian thought is matked by the notions of nine 
planets, nine gems, nine nights (called navaratra, meaning 
thereby the sacrificial rite thaf is completed in nine days or 
nights), nine rasas (or feelings and emotions, e. g., amorous, 
ludicrous, pathetic, etc., according to the Hindu canons of 
literary art), the nine lakshanas (or marks of Brahma 'according 
to the Vedanta Paribhasa, the nine . Saktis (or energies), the nine 
castes (of the Sudra order, according to the Paiasara Samhita), 
the nine doors (e. g., two eyes, mouth, etc., of the human 
organism), the nine islands of the Ganges (which, according to 
the Vaisnava poet, Narahari D5sa, formed the site of what in 
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later times has been Navadvipa or Nadia, the land of 
Chaitanya), also the nine tests of Kulinism propounded by 
king Ballala Sen of Bengal (12th cent.). Sarkar added, in a 
footnote to this list, the word, Navanavaka, which “occurs in 
Daksha Samhita (III ; 3) as a mnemonic for nine groups or 
classes of ‘house-holder’s duties’, each consisting of nine 
functions. Thus we have nire amritas or sweet functions, 
nine gifts, nine duties, nine forbidden things, nine secret 
activities, nine successful functions, nine failures, nine public 
activities, and nine things not to be given away’’ (ibid. : 107). 

Does the idea of nine gems or its metaphorical use in the 
popular notions like that of navaratna in the court of Vikram- 
aditya merely reflect the Hindu reverence for the number, nine ? 
To take the specific instance of Vikramadity an navaratna, did 
the nine intellectual celebrities historically exist and were 
they contemporaries ? How could Kalidasa, whose supposed 
patrons, i. e., the Gupta monarchs. belonged to the 4th and 
5th centuries, be placed alongside Varahanrhira who is now 
known to have flourished in the 6th century ? The notion of 
navaratna thus seems inexplicable in terms of history. 

“Under these circumstances,” wrote Sarkar, “the easiest 
explanation would of course be to ascribe the origin of the 
tradition to the desire of the people for a convenient mnemonic 
grouping together the greatest makers of national literature, 
art, and science through the ■age'!, long after the great masters 
had played their part on the world’s stage. The traditions of 
seven wise men of Greece and the seven Magi of Persia afford 
instances of such convenient groupings of men who have lived, 
if they were really men of flesh and blood, ages apart from 
each other” ( ibid : 108). Assortments like Navaratna are 
but attempts of the posterity at “reconstructing the history” 
of previous generation, lying hidden in the dim vistas of 
folklore, tradition, myths and fables, and often obliterate the 
sharp edges of temporal and local differences. Such “improvi- 
sa'ions” are “not"*without deep historical and sociological 
significance. For, these traditions are, at any rate, replete with 
the associations of the epochs in which they were made and 
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must bear the impress of the general features of tbe culture of 
the day*’ {idem). 

Sarkar’s extensive survey of the Hindu literature from 
the Vedic times down to tbe sixteenth century shows that the 
ideas of the Hindus regarding the gems, their number, their 
connection with planets as members of the celestial system, 
and as influencing things mundane, had never been fixed but 
kept on changing. The metaphorical use of the doctrine 
of nine gems in the Indian tradition should, then, be 
ascribed to an epoch that was used to the idea of nine 
gems. The Sukraniti thus yields two farthest limits of 
chronology : (1) the 10th century— furnished by the doctrine 
of nine gems, and (2) the 14th century— indicated by 
the doctrine of seven metals. The difficulty however persists. 
If the doctrine of nine planets be the basis of nine gems, 
nine metals were correspondingly expected. Alternatively, 
seven metals supposedly linked with the original seven 
planets should have been accompanied by seven gems. 
Sarkar’s only explanation of the problem is that in India 
the metals seem to have had no connection with the planets 
even up to the 14th century (ibid. : 115). He did not, however, 
explain why the “mnemonical” number was seven or nine 
(in the above cases), which he refused to accept as a mystical 
number, and not any other number. 

This discussion on the significance of particular numbers 
in the Hindu thought can hardly be concluded wi hout 
the following observation by Sarkar : “ The number four 
seems to have been favourite with Hindu authors in thinking 
of classes. For corresponding to the four castes in social 
life we have four classes of elephants [ as recorded in the 
Brihat Samhita or Sukraniti ] and also four classes of wood” 
( 1914a : 285 ; emphasis and parenthesis added' 1 . Sarkar 
quoted from Mookerji (1912 : 20 ; 1957 : 13-14) to show 
that the Briksha Ayurveda or the Science of plant-life 
( Botany ) distinguished among four kinds of wood : the 
first or Brahmana comprises wood that is light and soft and 
can be easily joined to sny other kind of woed, the Kshatriya 
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kind of wood is light and hard but cannot be joined on to any 
ocher classes ; the wood that is soft and heavy is marked as of 
The third or Vaisya class ; while the fourth or the Sudra class 
of wood is characterised by both hardness and heaviness. 

VI 

Since the type of flora in one area varies from that of 
another area (one type, thus, suggesting the specificity of the 
locale where it grows) and because the knowledge of plant life 
varies in different epochs, Sarkar examined the references to 
the floia in the Sukraniti in order to form an idea of the place 
and time of its origin. Three long, multicolumn tables or sche- 
dules indicating the Sanskrit name of each one of the trees, 
plants and creepers mentioned in it, its English equivalent, 
corresponding Botanical term and its habitat, prepared by 
him with an amazing amount of patience and skill, shows 
that the Sukra flora consists of a little above 100 plants 
of which 7 cannot be identified. The total number of species 
depicted in the Sukraniti is 93 under 40 natural orders. 
And, the regions or zones of this flora are as varied as the 
whole of the Indian vegetation. Hence the cbaracteriza- 
tivin of the Sukra flora as belonging to a particular area 
‘•on the strength of the ‘statistics’ and physiognomies of 
plants’’ and the determination of the locale of the Sukraniti 
from a study of the geography of its flon become extremely 
difficult. 

But with an indomitable energy Sarkar made a broad 
survey of the Indian Botanical geography for ecological 
evidence to ascertain if the Sukra flora could be allocated 
to any particular Botanical Province of India. He searched for 
literary evidence as well and made a preliminary attempt 
at a historical treatment of the knowledge of the flora dis- 
played by the makers of the Indian literature. “A history of 
Indian botany like that of Indian mineralogy is*’ according 
to him, “likely to solve some important questions of Indian 
Chronology, as they are really parts of the larger history— 
that of Indian economic as well as political life and 
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institutions** (1914a : 153). His survey yielded tl e following 
conclusions regarding the Geography of the Sukia flo; a. 

(1) Botanical statistics pioves it to be subtropical. 

(2) Ecology (mcluaing Meteorology and Phyto-geography) 
proves it to be ‘Gangetic’, according to the nomenclature of 
Hooker! 

(3) Literatuie or Comparative Botany proves it to be 
less Himalayan than Vedic and Charaka ( and perhaps 
Meghadutam), less encyclopaedic than Raghuvamsam, more 
Himalayan than Varaha, more extensive than Varaha 
as including (i) Himalayan and (it) Deltaic, more extensive 
than Vedic and Meghadutam as including Deltaic, and 
probably co-extensive with Chai aka. 

The Sukra flora thus represents the upper Gangetic plain, 
Himalayan regions as well as the humid deltaic and littoral 
sections o( Eastern India. As for chronology, literary- 
history proves the Sukra flora to be Islamic, and does not 
prevent it from being at least as old as Charaka. 

The importance of plants and forests in the “Indian social 
economy** has been duly emphasised in the Sukramti 
(ibid. : 161). The third and fourth stages or asramas of the 
Hindu life called Vanaprastha ( for restraining passions 
and activities) and Yati or Sanyasa ( to be practised only by 
the Brahmanas for attainment of salvation) involve the house- 
holders’ retirement to the forests. Among the general rules 
of morality laid down in the Sukraniti, one reads that a life in 
the forests is preferable to dependence on the others. The law 
enjoins the king to summon those persons, who retire to the 
forests, after knowing of complaints against them to answer 
the charges. In cases of offences in the forests or other inac- 
cessible regions where human evidence, e.g., witnesses, etc., 
is not available, the divine Sadhanas or ordeals should, 
Sukracharyya ordains, be resorted to. Then again among 
several instances of trial by peers one reads that ‘foresters* 
are to be tried with the help of foresters. 

Virile hunting in the forests is described as a sport for the 
kings, their importance in the defence of the kingdom is 
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recognised in the narration of Vanadurga or forest forts, in the 
reference to the king’s utilisation of the service of “sadyaska” 
fnew or raw) or ‘agulmaka* ( not officered and divided into 
regiments by the state but directed by their own leaders) 
peoples living in the forests, e.g., Kiratas, in his army. Forests 
as the sources of fuel, fodder, grass, timber as well as 
fruits are duly recognised in the treatise. A wide variety 
of uses of plants and an array of “kalas or industries 
connected with plants’’ are discussed in the Sukraniti. 

The “Sukra statesmen” advise the kings to give away 
lands for the gods, for parks and public grounds, and for 
dwelling houses of the peasants and for no other purposes. 
One is prohibited under law to obstruct the tanks, wells, 
parks, etc. The parks are the resorts of the people as well as 
the king for recreation. The king would carefully indulge in 
enjoyments with the people in parks. The king should, 
according to S lkra. appoint an aramadhipati or superinten- 
dent of parks and forests, who would have a sound know- 
ledge of ‘‘agri-flori-horticulture’’ <cf. Sukra II, 317-319'. His 
c >un ter part in the Arthasastra would be Kupadhyaksha or 
that committee of the Mahasabha of the village, the unit of 
administration in the Chola empire, that was engaged in 
supervision of forests. 

Though no clear reference to the knowledge of the arama- 
dhipati regarding the role of forests in maintaining the eco- 
logical balance is found in Sukra’s treatise, that the Hindus 
of the yore were not totally devoid of ecological knowledge, is 
demonstrated, Sarkar showed, in Varahamihira's ideas about 
the influence of plants on (i) other plants and (/*) climate, and 
in his theory of sylviculture. 

Sarkar presented, in this connection, an extract from the 
article on '‘Fore>ts and Forestry” in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica tilth Edn.' which described how "with the advent 
of British rule forest destruction became more rapid than 
ever” in India. And, he juxtaposed the same with the follow- 
ing observation of Dewan Bahadur R. Raghunath Rao 
in the Madras Standard ( as reported in the Siddhanta Dipika 
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lot 'Decembet, 1906 ) : “1 am afraid this is not generally 
known to the European public wb at the feelings and opinions 
of the Hindus are regarding forests and trees. Their reli- 
gion tell* them that trees have souls like men ; that cutting 
down a living tree is as bad as killing a living man ; that 
their twigs, leven branches, leaves, when absolutely required, 
should be removed without any harm to the trees ; that only 
dried trees should be cut down for fuel ; that forests should 
not be destroyed because, in addtticn to other reasons, they 
are the residence of the third and fourth Asramas of the 
Dwijas , that trees also are the tabernacles of God, and 
that to plant a tree is a virtuous act, and so on. 

“The Hindus do not and cannot therefore advocate the 
indiscriminate destruction of forests. There is a belief that 
one is allowed to live in a more pleasant world than this, so 
long as the trees planted by him here exist. Any indiscrimi- 
nate destruction of trees is very abhorient to a true Hindu” 
(cited in Sarkar, 1914a : 171). 

Though a number of rules regarding practical gardening 
and principles of “phyto-pathology’’ ma> be f ound in the 
Sukraniti (and in the Brihat Samhita), it does not refer to the 
treatment of vegetable motifs in art. “Like the metals and 
animals of the country the indigenous plants also have left 
their permanent impress upon Hindu art” (ibid. : 179). Sarkar, 
a bard of the glory of India, quoted the views of the European 
art-critics to prove the originality and ingenuity of the Indian 
artists and craftsmen in this respect. “The lndii-n aptitude for 
artistic representation of plant-life certainly was not learned 
from the Greeks, who could not teach the lesson. Sir George 
Watt points out to me that the pinnate foliage motives are 
distinctively Indian” (Vincent Smith in Historv of Fine Art in 
India and Ceylon (1911), quoted in Sarkar, 1914a : 180). 

The account of Sukra’s ideas regarding forests, trees, plants, 
gardens and gardening will not be complete without a consi- 
deration of his treatment of the agricultural plants and agri- 
cultural activities and the rules regulating them (Sarkar, 
1914a : 180-186). 
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Agriculture is one of the four subjects dealt with in the 
science of VSrta. Sukra thinks that (a) the occupation of 
agriculture is superior to that of the Vaisyas, i. e., commerce, 
and menial service of the Sudras and (b) it is too important to 
be left to a proxy. He notices that even Brahmanas can, ac- 
cording to Manu, take to agriculture. Agriculture should be 
patronised by the king. In agricultme, as in shop-keeping and 
other occupations, women are to be assistants of males. 

The agriculturists aie exempted in the harvest season 
from the liability to give evidence. Tne peasants should have 
then disputes decided ‘‘according to the usages of their guild.” 
Those who deal collectively in gold, grains and liquids will 
have earnings according to the amount ol their shares, greater, 
equal or less. 

The Sukraniti does not provide much information regarding 
the agricultural tools and implements, though it mentions 
drawing of the plough as one of the sixtyfoui kalas. In relation 
to the possession of livestock a system of stiatification is 
clearly envisaged in the Sukraniti, according to which the 
Brahmans should have 16 cows to their ploughs, the Kshatri- 
yas, 12, the Vaisyas, 8, the Sudras. 4, and the Antyajas, only 
2. Without a remark on the rationality or irrationality of 
the principle Sarkar expatia^d ^ ibid . : 181) on the equitable 
manner in which the Sukraniti apportioned land revenues 
in consonance with the variations in agricultural return 
because of the varying degrees of fertility of the soil and 
access to the market. He, however, gave the following 
explana’ion of the variation in the possession of animals 
at a subsequent page : “The difference in the number of 
cattle to be employed for the same work according to 
the caste of the worker, seems to have been justified in 
those days by the idea that, in the case of those whose 
normal occupations were non-agricultural, e. g., Brahmanas 
and Kshatriyas, agriculture should be looked upon, when they 
do take to it, as an apaddharma ; and as they are not used to 
it, they should have as helpmates a larger number of cattle to 
relieve them of the physical strain than those whose ordinary 
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occupation being manual does not require the extraneous help” 
(ibid. : 258). Is this explanation entirely satisfactory ? Or, 
should Sarkar read in such provisions a disdain of the higher 
castes for manual labour and a kind of correspondence 
between caste position and economic possession or class 
position in the society of the “authors of Sukra Cycle” ? 

As to the collection of rent, the king and his officers should 
deal with the peasant in such a way as he be not destroyed. 
The rent is to be realised in the fashion of the weaver of the 
garland (who in plucking flowers takes care that the stoi.1 be 
not exhausted) and not of the charcoal or fuel merchant (who 
destroys the wood altogether ; Sukra, IV, ii, 222-23 ; Sarkar, 
1914a : 181). Having ascertained the amount of produce fiom 
the measured plots of land, whether great, middling or small, 
the king should desire the revenue and then apportion it among 
them (Sukra, IV, ii, 220-221). “And, in order to protect the 
peasant ,” remarked Sarkar, “ from * rack-rent ,’ a further 
economic maxim is laid down for sumantra and amatfa's 
consideration. It consists in the generalization (224-226; that 

such cultivation is to be regarded as successful from which 

the net return is double the. expenditure ( including the 
government demand). Sukra seems to direct the attention of 
the assessment officer and collector to the fact that , whatever be 
the amounts of produce and whatever the scheduled rates of 
government revenue, the peasant must be assured of an earning 
which is at least twice the expenditure (Sarkar, 1921 : 118-19; 
emphases save those on Sanskrit terms added). Many other 
rules and principles laid down in the Sukraniti with regard to 
the determination of the King’s share of agricultural produce 
and the realisation of the same bespeak the equitable outlook 
and practical wisdom of the Hindus of bygone ages ( Sarkar, 
1914a : 181-82). 

What Sarkar appears to have underplayed is the queer 
mixture of magical and supposedly divine elements with this 
practical knowledge in the psyche and society of these Hindus. 
Thus, on the one hand, the Sukraniti mentions the importance 
of grains for the king and his kingdom. It enjoins upon the 
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king to appoint a Dhanyadhipa or chief of grains or granaries, 
having knowledge of species, measurements, values, essential 
characteristics of grains, and spend some time before his meals 
in studying the estimates of income and expenditure about 
grains, clothes, golc, etc. While it mentions the winnowing of 
grains as a kali , it depicts the various ways of collecting and 
preserving grains. The man who destroys grains is declared 
to have committed an offence that is Rctjajneya or cognisable 
by the state as against itself, even without any plainlifF. “This 
is one of the 22 cases enumerated by Sukracharyya as coming 
under crown vs. defendants ” (Sarkar, 1914a : 184). A variety of 
uses of grains for domestic, industrial or artistic purposes is 
discussed in Sukra’s work. 

On the other hand, the Sukraniti describes rice as one of 
the ingredients used in determining the guilt of an offender by 
Divya sadhana, or divine test. The accused person has to 
chew without anxiety or fear one Karsha amount of rice 
( Sukra, IV, v, 483 ). “The rice ordeal declares,” Sarkar 
explained, ‘ a man guilty who in chewing the rice experiences 
difficulties, through palpitation of heart or want of salivation, 
etc., owing to excess of excitement or agitation” (f. n. 1 to line 
483 in Sukra, IV, v ; and Sarkar, 1914a : 184). He offered no 
other justification for the rice ordeal and was completely silent 
over the rationale behind the other kinds of ordeal like the 
ordeal of fire or that of swallowing poison or catching a 
poisonous snake by hand. Similarly, Sarkar appeared proud 
to record that “the minute observation of limbs and other 
features of animals- -was a characteristic of Hindu intellect” 
(Sarkar, 1914a : 282). He at the same time referred to the 
Hindu ideas regarding the good or bad omens as indicators 
of the character, quality and future social or economic 
conditions of the men bearing these marks on their limbs 
and bodies and dwelt at some length on the ‘‘authoritative” 
treatment in the Sukraniti of the auspicious or inauspicious 
marks that may appear on the body of a horse or elephant 
and their implications for the quality and future of the 
animal and the fortune of its possessor. He maintained. 
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however, a studied silence on the basis of the beliefs in* 
such omens. 

Sarkar was equally indifferent to the justification of discri- 
minatory applications of the ordeals in cases of the members of 
different classes ( cables ? ). Thus, rice ordeal is to be applied 
in a case involving a. theft of Rs. 125 (the figure was calculated 
by Sarkar at 1914 price index ). But Sarkar’s translation of 
the Sukraniti records, “The above figures are meant for the 
worst ( class of people ), and it is declared in the smritis that 
twice those ( respective figures ) should be taken ( in the case ) 
of the better class ( of persons ), and also four times that 
( in the case ) of the highest^ class of men /’ ( Sukra IV, V, 
491-92 ). Sarkar observed in the footnote to the above lines 
that fire-fest is to be applied for a theft of Rs. 1000 by the 
fafte, of Rs. 2000 by the jtwt, and of Rs. 4,000 by the 
and so on. He made, however, not a single comment on the 
congruity or dissonance of such provisions as the above w^th 
the picture of an equitable system of justice ot the Hindus, 
which he wanted to present. 

Probably. Sarkar could not reflec 1 deeply enough on these 
questions since he had been preoccupied with the search of 
evidence of the knowledge of Botany and Zoology among the 
Hindus. He found that though the Sukra'. iti gave informa- 
tion regarding t' e knowledge of the Hindus m several branches 
of “Economic, Utilitarian or Applied Botany'’, vi Sylvicul- 
tuie, Horticultuie and also “the botanical kalas” related to the 
Ayurveda it did not othetwise devote much attention to the 
“Medical Branch of Economic Botany’’. Likewise, the 
tieatise provides very few materials pertaining to Theoretical 
Botany or Botany as an abstract science. It does not 
proceed beyond suggesting the equal importance of the 
quality of seeds and the character of field for excellence of 
the outcome or the two-fold classification of trees into thorry 
and fruit-bearing or into wild and domestic or the descrip- 
tion of the seven parts of a plant in the scientific order. 

“This is very inevitable, since the subject of plants and 
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plant-life touches the province of Nitisastras solely from 
the utilitarian stand-point” (ibid. : 193). Moreover, Sarkar 
reminded his audience, “purely botanical studies, i.e., 
abstract researches regarding plants as plants rather than 
as things useful or deleterious to man and beast are purely 
modern’’ (ibid.; 191). It is possible, he believed, to glean 
from the massive literature “on industrial and applied 
botany and horticultural recipes the really scientific con- 
ceptions of Hindus” regarding (i) Vegetative organography 
(ii) Anthology, (iii) Fruit and seed, (iv) Anatomy, (v) Phyto* 
graphy, (vi) Taxonomy, (vii) Nomenclature, (viii) Ecology 
and (ix) Dendrology. He presented summaries of researches 
by scientists on the above themes (ihid.: 197-206). The 
nationalist in Sarkar was, however, pained to observe that 
the sole aim of botanical researches in India during the 
period from the eighties of the last century had been 
(i) to study scientifically or economically the trees, plants 
and creepers of the Indian continent following the accepted 
doctrines of contemporary European botanists ; (2) “to 
look upon India solely as a vast herbarium supplying speci- 
mens for the scholars in the western world ; (3* to 
ransack or exploit Indian vegetation in the interest of a 
foreign industry, commerce and science.” (ibid. : 196). He 
called upon the Indian scholars and researchers (a) to take 
stock of the existing Hindu literature on the subject of 
plants, whether as plants, or as drugs or other useful ingre- 
dients and ( b ) ‘‘to maintain and continue the studies of 
ancient and mediaeval scholars of India (whether scientific 
or utilitatrian), and develop the heritage bequeathed by 
them to posterity’’ {idem). 


VII 

From the foregoing analysis Sarkar inferred : a the 
wide and deep cultivation of the mineralogical, medical, 
chemical and botanical sciences among the Hindus ; 
( b ) the existence of special schools of Hindu thinkers engaged 
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as masters or commentators, in spscialised branches of 
scientific literature; (ci the dynamical nature of these 
“schools of Hindu physical sciences". The Indian sciences 
“should not”, according to him, “be regarded as the finished 
creations of certain golden eras in Indian history or the 
characteristic products of one or other of the various 
races that have peopled India, but are the results (/) of a 
continuous evolution incorporating the cumulative ex- 
perience of ages, and (ii i of the conscious or unconscious 
collaboration of master-minds, systematisers, compilers and 
commentators belonging to the north, south, east, west and 
middle of India” (Sarkar, 1914a : 209). 

Prior to the demonstration of the veracity of the above 
inferences in the realm of knowledge of the Hindus in 
Zoology and Anatomy, Sarkar presented a fascinating 
account o f the /oo’ogical lore of the Hindus as reflected in 
the descriptions of (a) the Vedic Fauna, ( b ) the Maurya Fauna, 
(c) the Fauna in Hindu Folk-lore (d) the Sacred Fauna 
(/) the Fauna in Hindu Art, (g) the Varahamihiran Fauna, 
(h) the Ayurvedic Fauna, (<) the Fauna in Veterinary Literature 
and finally, (j ) the Sukra Fauna (ibid. : 215-45). The people 
of Hindustan had attempted to gain familiarity with 
different animals, birds, reptiles, etc., since the Vedic times. 
Their close acquaintance with “the topics gererally treated 
in Descriptive Zoology or Natural History” is also borne 
out by the existence of innumerable legends, both secular 
and religious, with animals playing a prominent part as 
dramatis personae, and as narrators, or forming the subject 
matter, that entered into the curriculum of studies in ancient 
and mediaeval India. Sarkar surmised the indebtedness of 
Europe -to India on this count. “The consecration of 
animals to gods and goddesses as well as the deification of 
Fauna” are, noted Sarkar, two important characteristics of 
of the Hindu religious system. These have left their marks 
on the literature, sculpture and architecture of ancient and 
mediaeval India, “and point to the copiousness as well as 
popularity of Zoological lore among the Hindus” (ibid. : 221 ). 
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In the Hindu mythology the Fauna have been so important 
as three incarnations of the Divinity in times of sore distress 
for mankind and creation have taken the forms of animals. 
As architecture, sculpture and painting have in all ages and 
climes been hand-maids to religion and mythology, it is but 
natural that Indian art also bears the impress of the animal 
lore of the Hindus. Art and literature may and do, urged 
Sarkar, have their careers independent of religion in both 
the East and the West, expressing the thousand and one 
feeling, sentiments, ideals, aspirations, etc., of a non- 
religious or secular order. He had to point it out in order 
to lebut Vincent Smith’s comment that “Indian art is the 
slave of religious tradition.” The innumberable specimens of 
sculpture and painting described and illustrated by Smith 
himself as well as other art-critics bring out “the secular 
aspects in no uncertain light and give the direct lie to the 
statement” (Sarkar, 1914a : 224, f.n. 1). Indian fauna and 
animal lore have left deep impress on both the religious 
and secular branches of Indian art ; “and this is another 
testimony to the Hindus having cultivated their powers of 
observation with reference to natural history” (ibid. : 224). 

Mammals, aves, pisces and reptiles of the Vertebrate 
Kingdom have all contributed to the mythology of the 
Hindus. In tune with "the tendency of the Hindu mind to 
give concrete shape to all u anscendental or spiritual ideas and 
embody every sentiment in images ” all these phyla of the 
animal world are repie.ented in the religious sculpture or 
plastic art as well as painting of Hindustban” ( idem ; em- 
phasis added). The story is the same with Indian architec- 
ture as well. The portrayal of life had been continued in and 
through other forms of Hindu art, e.g., industrial arts, 
handicraft, etc., that minister to the purposes of commerce 
or domestic life. Animal figures are. used as decorative 
or ornamental devices on textiles and silken frabrics, 
carpets, ivory carving, metallic bas-reliefs, earthen, u ooden 
and stone vessels, etc. 

In many Vedic hymns as well as in other pieces of religious 
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lore of the Hindus one may find examples “of that character- 
istic Hindu extollation, without any measure or limit, of the 
immediate object of reverence, which when applied to a 
divinity, has led to the setting up of the baseless doctrine of 
henotheism” (ibid. : 216). Sarkar refused to read ignorance 
and superstition of the primitive savage in this abundance of 
animal motifs in Hindu art and religious lore. It expiessed on 
the contrary the characteristic Hindu feeling of reverence for 
and love of nature, both animate and inanimate. In perfect 
agreement with Havel (in his Ideals af Indian art), Sarkar 
remarked, “The Hindu conception of the reciprocity of Man 
and Nature, the doctrine of the pa'ticipation of the whole 
Creation in the joys and sorrows of man, the philosophy o F 
incompleteness of the one without the other, and the idea 
that Nature is not a mere background to display man in 
relief, that even dumb animals have a place in the heaven, 
are the eternal tenet > inspiring every work of the Hindu — 
in his mythological creation of the abodes of gods, in his 
literary master-pieces, and in his finest art-prodivts” (ibid. : 
228 U Sarkar quoted from the Indian Drawings (Series, I, p. 18) 
the opinion that whereas in Persian paintings wild animals 
are regarded as creatures to be hunted rather than understood, 
in Indian work their own specific and individual character is 
delineated as affectionately as in the case of the portraits of 
human beings. The folk-art too is equally rich with animal 
motifs. 

The animal world has been portrayed by the Sukra authors 
mainly as a source of analogies, illustration, etc., for the 
truths of the moral world. This k nd of treatment is more or 
less conventional with the Hindu authors, and, while it indi- 
cates the^ authors’ general knowledge of the habits and 
habitats of animals, it does not inform the readers of any 
certain geographical limits which may give some clues to the 
country of the authors. The problem of determining the 
locale through such references becomes all the more compli- 
cated in view of the fact that animals may be brought from 
one place to another for the purpose of sale. The paucity of 
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Zoological information in the Sukraniti becomes evident from 
a comparison of it even with the Arthasastra which itself is 
not rich in detail about the fauna. The latter distinguished the 
animals that were exempted from capture, molestation and 
slaughter, and maintained in the Abhaya-vanas or Forests of 
safety or sanctuaries from the rest. No classification whatso- 
ever of an mats can be lound in the Sukraniti. Even in the 
chapter on animal-corps of the kingdom in the Sukraniti one 
misses not only the comprehensive character of Palakappya 
and Aswavaidyaka, i. e„ treatises devoted exclusively to ele- 
phants and horses but also an exhaustive account of the 
military livestock as may be had in the Arthasas'ra. 

One may, of course, get some important information regard- 
ing the social customs and economic and ualiiaiy activities tf 
the land inhabited or dealt with by the author(s) of tae huhia 
cycle. Thus, the king should appoint separately the heads of 
elepnants, horses, chariots, infantry, ca’tle, camels, ceer, 
birds, go’d, jewels, silver, clothes ( Sukra IT, 237-238). He 
shoul i appoint domesticators of sitira birds, and good teachers 
of parrots, persons who know when syena birds (ail victims to 
arrows as well as the inward feelings of the animals ( Sukut, 
II, 300-302). Milking and churning are two important Kalas. 
Sakta lays down that “Falsehood must not be piacthed by 
any one with regard to ghee, honey, milk, fat, etc.” fSukia, 

I 590-2). Softening of leathers ilV, iii, 190), flaying of skins 
from the bodies oi beasts (iv, iii, 181), extraction of oil from 
flesh (fat) iv, iii, 187) are three more occupations connected 
with animal life and fall into the gamut of 64 kalas. Fiuther, 
one reads bird-catchers and leather merchants among the 
categories of persons who deserve the kings’ patronage. 
That shoes were in demand is indicated by the following 
dictum of Sukra : One should always bear medicinal sub- 
stances in jewels, etc., consecrated by mantras, have 
umbrellas and shoes, and walk in the streets with eyes fixed 
on the straight path only (III, 8-9). Flesh or meat, Ifke 
fish, was known to be a diet of the people of Madhyadesha. 
It may be noted that in the Sukraniti there is no mention of 
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fishermen as a cla«s, fishing as a kala, or realisation of reve- 
nue from fishing. 

The cow has been specifically mentioned in the Sukra - 
niii as the agricultural live stock. “In Varta are treated 
interest, agriculture, commerce and preservation of cows” 
(Sukra, iv, v, 35-36). Sukracharyya has described the tending 
of cattle and cultivation of land as two of the occupations 
of the Vaisyas and the driving of plough as an occupation 
of the Sudras. It is difficult, Sarkar correctly pointed out, 
to follow the meaning of the difference between cultivation 
of lands and drawing of ploughs unless the former implies 
supervision or “high class intellectual work connected with 
agriculture’’, and the latter, purely mechanical, manual 
work. What is more noteworthy in the Sukraniti is its 
special emphasis on the care and protection of the cows. 
Sarkar wrote that “the Sukra authors represent one of 
those stages in the history of Hindu national sentiment 
which gave concrete shape to the idea of cow as a divinity’’. 
Thus as • one of the most justifiable “grounds for war,” 
according to the Sukraniti, one gets “what may be compared 
with the cry of Shivaji, the great Hindu monarch of the 17th 
century : ‘There are no rules about the proper or opportune 
time and season for warfare in cases created by killing of cows 
( Sukra, iv, vii, 453), women and Brahmans’. The physical 
consideration of time, place, etc., must not weigh when the 
most vulnerable point of national honour and feeling has been 
touched by the adversary” ( Sarkar, 1914a : 259 ). 

The age of the Sukraniti may thus be linked with “the 
‘Doctrine of the Divinity and Inviolability of the cow’ as a 
cornerstone of Hindu religious system” and would not be 
older than “the advent of the Musalmans, with their alien 
creed as a formidable rival to contest the sovereignty of the 
land with the people of Hindusthan’’ (idem). One can hardly 
be blamed if one reads in the above lines something more than 
an historical analysis of the origin of the cult of the sacred 
cow or the time of origin of the Sukraniti . The emotional 1 
fervour with which Sarkar seems to have defended the Hindu 
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attitude towards the cow seems to present him as a protagonist 
of Hindu revivalism. The image beeomes more confirmed in 
and through his analysis of the causes of decline of scientific 
pursuits of the Hindus. Sarkar, however, felt assured to have 
noticed the western scholars “coming to appreciate the cow- 
cult in their own way'*. Having described the multiple 
utilities served by the cow, the author of the article on Dairy 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th Edn.) remarked, “If the 
civilised people were ever to lapse into worship of animals, 
the cow would certainly be their chief goddess” ( cited by 
Sarkar 1914a : 259 ; emphasis added). In his elation with the 
apparent support from a foreign author for his view regarding 
the manifold usefulness of cow and the consequently overflow- 
ing adoration for the same by the Hindus, Sarkar failed to 
notice the slight hurled by the western scholar on the Hindus 
and their animal worship. Further, Sarkar noted earlier 
i,p. 23) in PBHS the wide prevalence of beef-eatirg in ancient 
India. Was its discontinuity in later times simply the result, 
as he believed, of the impact of Buddhism on the inhabitants 
of the country of Sukracharyya ? Or, was it because, as a 
cultural materialist like Harris ( 1980 ) and an economist like 
Bose (1961) argued, the animal whose flesh had prevtously 
been consumed became too oostly to be used as food as a 
consequence of fundamental changes in the ecosystem and the 
mode of produc. >on ? 

Sarkar intended to complete the story of “economic 
Zoology” in the SukranUi (or of the Hindus in general) with 
an elaborate discussion of animal-corps in the Sukraniti, 
particularly of the way how horses and elephants, bulls and 
camels were treated. The treatise gave a lot of detail about 
the external anatomy, mettle and worth and breed (and the 
role of omens in influencing ot determining these), training 
and management of betto; horses and elephants. The injunc- 
tions of Sukra on some of these aspects' agree, as Satkar 
showed, with the views of modern authorities on horses and 
elephants. But what Sarkar was most impressed with was the 
knowledge of Sukra authors regarding animal and human 
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anatomy. And, it was a part of a long-continued parmpara or 
tradition of the Hindus, 

Tbe Ayurvedic literature of the Hindus provides abun- 
dant proofs of the intimate acquaintance of the Hindus with 
various features of human organism, internal and external, 
as well as the principles governing animal life. Since 
agricultural live stock, draught cattle, cavalry, camel-corps, 
elephant-corps “were the common features of the domestic, 
economic and political life” of the Hindus, the Ayurveda 
made room for Gajayurveda and Aswayurveda, compositely 
known as Salihotra or veterinary science The existence of 
treatises in Hindu literature, “specially addressed to the 
needs of the animal creation “is the strongest evidence of 
Zoological studies in ancient and mediaeval India” (Sarkar, 
1914a : 245). 

The contributions of the Hindus to anatomy and 
osteology are found recorded not only in the medical lite- 
rature belonging to the systems of Atreya-Charaka and 
of Susruta but in many non-medical works, e. g., the 
tantras which offer a lot of information on ihe neivous 
system in human body. Sarkar quoted in extenso from 
the writings of western authorities to highlight the 
extent and accuracy of anatomical and astrological know- 
ledge which is disclosed in the works of the earliest medical 
writers of India. Regarding the scientific validity of the know- 
ledge of human anatomy, particularly the nervous system of 
man, as might be culled from the Tantras, Sarkar crossed 
swords with a “Hindu renegade” who wrote in the Calcutta 
Review, Vol. XI, (pp. 436 —440) that “It would indeed excite 
the surprise of our readers to hear that the Hindus, who 
would not even touch a dead body, much less dissect it, should 

possess any anatomical knowleige at all Such is the 

obstinacy with which the Hindus adhere to these erroneous 
notions that even when we show them by actual dissection the 
non-existence of the imaginary Chakras in the Human body, 
they will have recourse to excuses revolting to common sense, 
than acknowledge the evidence of their own eyes. They say 
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that these Padmas exist as long as a man lives, but 

disappears the moment he dies.” 

Sarkar retorted, “A Daniel has come to Judgment. Did 
the Hindu renegade take the trouble to compare Chakras with 
the plexuses of modern Anatomy ? Had he done so, he would 
not have talked such nonsense” (1914a : S91, f.n. 2). He 
agreed, of course, with Major B D. Basu, that the language of 
the tantras is "too allegorical and too mystical” to allow an 
easy and immediate identification of the Nadis, the Chakras 
and Padmas described in them, Major Basu thought that the 
three famous Nadis of the Tintras, viz., Susumna, Ida, and 
Pin gala form the spinal c >rd, right and left sympathetic cords 
respectively. Though he pleaded his inability to satisfactorily 
identify the Padmas and chakra?, he ‘ nevertheless believe[d] 
that the TantrLts obtained their knowledge about them by 
dissection. These ter ns have been indefinitely used to designate 
two different nerv >us structures, viz. nervous plexuses and 
ganglia” (cited in Sarkar, 1914a : 292). 

Sa.kar cited the authority of Hoernle to argue that the 
surprisingly accurate knowledge of the Indian anatomists in 
thedomiin of osteology is attributable to the fact that they 
weie accustomed to the practice of preparing the dead human 
body i'or actual e<aniination, and, that their views were the 
direct knowledge of human dissection. If the compendium of 
Charaka contains no reference to dissection, that of Susruta 
contains a passage (at the end of the fifth chapter of Sariras - 
thaw) with detailed instructions regarding the procedure to be 
adopted in preparing thr dead body for anatomical exami- 
nations. 

Sarkar pointed out the incorporation of anatomical chap- 
ters in some of tte traditional text books on Smriti Sastras, 
Dharraa Sutras, Pu r anas, Jyotisa, etc., and the commentaries 
on them by successive schools of scholars who were not 
necessarily experts in anatomy and/or medicine. It indi- 
cates, according <o him, extensive diffusion of anatomical 
knowledge in ancient and mediaeval India and a liberal 
system o r education among the Hindus, wherein every learner 
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had to gather some knowledge of anatomy as of other 
subjects. This universality of anatomical instruction is dis- 
cernible in the Theory and Philosophy of Hindu Art includ- 
ing Architecture, Sculpture and Painting. The “masters” 
demanded of the sculptors and painters a scrupulous and 
meticulous adhererence to the anatomical measurements 
stipulated by them regarding the construction of images of 
gods and their vahanas or conveyances and symbols. 

These canons of Hindu art suggest (a) thorough know- 
ledge of anatom/ on the part of the promulgators and 
(6) their desire to perpetuate and propagate, through more 
or less enduring embodiments, “the national ideals of beauty 
in art as consisting in the closest conformity of artists with 
the specimens of symmetry and order exhibited by Nature 
in her great museum of the living universe. Once presen- 
ted in art, the canons 'became conventional and have been 
traditionally followed by sculptors, painters, artists and 
craftsmen, even by those among them who had not received 

theoretical or demonstrational lessons in anatomy And, 

besides satisfying the spiritual sense of generations of devo- 
ted spectators, both educated and illiterate, these images 
and works of plastic and other arts have served for them 
the double purpose of anatomical models as well as object- 
lessons in aesthetic perfection ; — being at once the national 
schools of religious, secu?arand artistic education and cul- 
ture” (PBHS. 1914 : 301). The passage indicates a shift 
from Sarkar’s eulogy for the lack of symmetry in the works 
of art by the Hindus as symbols of the more fundamental 
spiritual harmony of the Hindus (cf. sup. 346). Secondly, one 
may read in it a brilliant defence of the stereotypes in Hindu 
art, which Sarkar himself came to criticise as expiessions 
of the absence of originality. But it gives a the same time 
the picture which Sarkar had of the culture and society in 
ancient and mediaeval India — it was a well-rounded system. 

VIII 

The Hindus developed a viable political organisation to 
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protect their material achievements and cultural accomplish* 
ments and ensure further advancement. And, they had a 
corresponding political philosophy as well. Every system 
of political philosophy is, according to Sarkar, “at once 
the cause and effect of two sets of conditions....[First], it 
has its psychological affiliations in the general philosophi- 
cal attitudes that make the spirit of the age. And, 

[ secondly], it has its positive foundations in the ground- 
work of the people’s material, social and political insti- 
tutions” (1921 : 34). 

V. P. Varma strongly disagrees with writers like Hegel, 
Masson-Oursel, Grabowska, Stern, Cox, et ali., who deny 
the historical existence of state in ancient India but he 
himself rules out the existence of any theoretical concept of 
state in India of ancient ages (1959 : 12-15). Sarkar read 
a definite conception and theory of state in the Hindu 
notion of kingdom or state as a saptamga or seven-limbed 
entity. The seven categories, svamin (sovereign), amatya 
(minister), suhrit (ally), kosa (tteasury or finance), rastra 
(territory), durga ( fort), and vala (army) constitute the “seven 
limbs” of the body politic, as conceived of by the Hindus. 
All the nitisastras from Kautilya’s Arthasastra to Bhoja’s 
Yukti-kalpa-taru enquire into the nature of each of these 
seven elements and their mutual relations. “Necessarily 
subsumed un^er this investigation is the discussion of 
samaya (compact) as the origin of the state, dharma (droit, 
Recht, justice, law, duty, etc.) as the end of the government, 
ball (offerings) as the rationale for taxation by the state 
for its service to the community, aparodha (expulsion of the 
tyrant), mandala and other concepts of Staatswisen in 
Sanskrit literature” (1922a : 167). 

Sarkar’s analysis of “the human homologues of the diffe- 
rent parts of the statal morphology” in the Sukraniti 
(1921 : 3>) or of the “Kautilyan doctrine of the inter- 
dependence of at least six of the seven angas, although 
partial” (ibid. : 39) shows that the Hindus certainly had 
an organic conception of the state or body politic. His 
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interpretation is more or less corroborated by Sbarma (1959 : 
14-32, 234), Saletore (1963 : 81-84), Spellman (1964 : 8-9) in 
addition to Rangaswarai A>yangar, D. R. Bhandarkar, 
Jayswal, and Kane, though it is difficult to suggest whether 
the latter would have accepted his discovery of Hindu 
awareness of the “functional” relationship of these parts 
(cf. Sarkar : 1921). 

The Saptamga state was, Sarkar untiringly reiterated, 
not a theocracy. In Hindu political thought kingship was a 
secular institution, subject to the “constitutional limitations” 
exercised by the ministry and the people (1918 : 497-498). 
A corollary to it was the right of the governed to resist 
and even overthrow a tyrannical government (ibid. : 498-499). 
Refuting Ghoshal, Sarkar remarked, “He makes too much of 
the doctrine of the alleged divinity of the king in the Vedic 
texts. ...It is ignored that almost everything is endowed with the 
so-called ‘divine’ attributes in the Vedas” (1921 : 225, f.n,). 
Much later Basham too observed, “Divinity was cheap in 
ancient India” (1957: 86 ). Basham was cite£ by Spellman 
criticising Vaidya’s opinion that the king’s divine character 
impressed the minds of the people in anccnt India so 
completely that they became almost slavish in their alle- 
giance to him (cf. Spellman, op. cit. : 40) 

The divine character of royalty is, udmiued Sarkar, 
described in the Mann Samhita, the Mahabharata, the 
Sukraniti, etc. But the secular idea of kingship is not incon- 
sistent with the conception of the king as a god in human 
form (cf. Spellman op. cit : 27). “Royalty is indeed super- 
human energy embodied in a human institution, exactly 
as every activity and 61an or sakti of life is godly or 
divine in the mythological imagery of Hindu heiootheism’* 
(Sarkar. 1922a : 179). Manu and other Hindu thinkers did 
not contemplate the patristic dogma of the monarch as 
divine in a theological sense. “Their metaphor is meant 
only to bring to the forefront the supreme character of 
Bodin’s majestas as an abstract attribute in civil a'ithority---it 
is essential to remember the materialistic view of sovereignty” 
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in Hindu political theory ( ibid : 180 ). The metaphorical 
sacredness of sovereignty does not in the opinion of the Niti 
philosophers carry with it the infallibility and inviolability 
of the holder of sceptre. 

As if anticipating Varma’s thesis that Sukra had a very 
definite idea of the divinity of king since “we cannot do away 
with his very definite and exact statement that the king is 
made out of the particles of eight gods”, Saikar asserted that 
“Not any prince and every piince is ‘made out of the perma- 
nent elements’ of the gods—’* ( l*22a : 180 ). Only a viituous 
and dutifut king i> “a part of the gods’ . But, if he happens 
to be an enemy of dharma and oppressor of the people, the 
king is “a part of demons” (idem) The mtisastras suggest 
the drastic remedy of “revolution and tyrannicide” against 
the latter (ibid. : 181). Foj example, Kautilya observes 
that prakriti-kopo hi Aarva kopcbhya gariyan, the wiath of the 
people is the most seveie of all the wraths. According to 
Manu, the king who through loolishness tyrannizes, 
over his own people is very soon deprived of his life 
together witn his kith and kin ( Manu VII, 111, 112). 
Such a persecutor is depicted in the Mahabharata as a 
‘"ruiner” or “destroyer” and is to be executed ( tarn hanyuh 
prajah, Anusasana, Ch, L x I, 32-34J. Sukra too enjoins 
the expulsion ot a king by the people, if the former is 
an enemy of virtue, morality and strength (ch. 11, 549-5i2j. 
The stories of overthrow and execution of Vena and Nuliusa, 
the tyrants of Hindu legends, or of apuruddha or expelled 
kings in the Brahmanas and Samhitas provide further illustra- 
tions to the limits of the royal power, 

Associated with the probability of deposition of a tyia- 
rannical king was the idea of election of a new, righte- 
ous ruler oy the ministry (or the priests) acting on benall 
of the people. Saikar referred to the epigraphtc evidence 
in the Khalimpur Grant of Dharmapala which suggests 
inter alia that it was “in order to escape from the logic ot 
fish”, the people of Bengal elected his father Gopala to 
be their ruler. 
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Authors like Spellman find it difficult to view kingship in 
ancient India as a totally human and/or secular institution 
in the presence of many passages to the contrary in 
various texts. The divinity of kingship was, of course divinity 
in the widest and loosest sense and yet not without meaning. 
Divinity in a ruler elevates him above most men and in- 
stills the latter’s confidence in the former. But, Spellman 
remarks (as if echoing Sarkar), “to claim divinity one must 
make good that claim by actions. Only as people are willing 
to accept that claim can it have practical consequences. 
In ancient India, this more depended on the king than 
upon the kingship” (op. cit. : 42 ). 

That the Hindu theorists recognised the right of the 
people to revolt against an oppressive king was, however, 
totally rejected by Spellman. “The issue was one of res- 
ponsibility— ...The people could never revolt, theoretically, 
because their rights were usurped, but only because ihe king 
failed in his obligations to them. The concept of r'ghts 
has played a part in the history of Western revolutions 
that would not have been possible in ancient India, 
where it was little emphasized” (ibid. : 7). 

The dichotomy between ‘state’ and ‘non-state’ was, ac- 
cording to Sarkar, an important feature of the Hindu political 
thought. The Hindu political thinkers tried, in the first 
place, “to investigate in what particulars the state ana- 
lytically differs from the non-state ; and, in the second place, 
[to understand] how the state grew out of the non-state” 
(1937 : 245). Citing the observations made in the Maha- 
bharata (Santiparva, LXV1II, ( 6-17, LXVII, 11-12), the Manu 
Samhita (VII, 20), the Ramoyana (Ayodhyakanda, LXVII, 31), 
the Matsya Purana, Kautilya’s Arthasastra (I, 4), Kamandaka’s 
Nitisara (Digest of Politics, II, 40), Sarkar showed that the 
non-state (the Indian counterpart of the European notion 
of State of Nature) was, in the imagination of the Hindu 
theorists, characterised by the ‘logic ( nyaya ) of the fish 
(matsya)’. “It is... with the negation of morals and manners, 
the nullification of property, the very antithesis of law 
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and justice that the non-state is identified” (Sarkar, 1937 : 
250). And, a state is a state, argued the Hindu philosophers, 
because it can “coerce, restrain, compel. Eliminate control 
or the coercive element from social (samnha) or organised 
life and the state as an en'ity vanishes” ( ibid. : 251 ). 
Life would slide back into matsya nyaya with tbe negation 
of Dharma and property. “The theory thus consists of two 
formulae : 

I. No danda, no state ; 

II. (c) No state, no dharma, and 

(b) No state, no property" (idem). 

The rationale, behind danda may be traced back to the 
original nature of men, about which the Hindu philosophers 
hardly had any disagreement (ibid. • 253). To Karaandaka, 
men are by nature subject to passions and covetous of 
one another’s wealth and wives. Rare, observes Manu, is 
the man, pure or sinless (Durlabho hi sucirrarah). The 
Mahabharata too finds human nature vulnerable to many 
a vice. Varma criticises Sarkar for his minimising the 
significance of the particular account in the Mahabharata 
of the (kingless) state of nature where human nature is des- 
cribed to have been marked by pristine purity and ruled 
by Dharma. Quite contrarily, Sarkar highlighted the logical 
connection between the two pictures of state of nature in 
the Mahabharata. “Not that there was no Saturnian golden age 
of pristine purity and bliss. For, says the Mahabharata 
(Santi, L1X, 14) anticipating over a millennium the dogmas 
of Father Lactantius and others, ‘at first there was nei’’’er 
state nor ruler, deither punishment nor anybody to exercise 
it. The people used to protect one another th.ough innate 
righteousness ( dharma ) and sense of justice’. But, as among 
Stoics and Canonists, the ‘fall’ of mankind is accounted for 
by the Hindus also on the basis of a postulate of sin, 
loss of true religion, moha . stupidity and what not” (ibid. : 
253-254). The picture of the fallen state is available in 
the same Santiparva (LIX, 15-21) (ibid. : '* 50k 

The tendencies of men to overthrow one another, and seize 
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•very one else’s property and wives, if there were sufficient 
strength to do that, as well as the proclivity towards 
sexual promiscuity (yonidosa — Sant/, LXVIII, 22) are the 
features of “man as Nature made him’’ (Santi, LXVIII, 8-22, 
as cited in Sarkar, 1937 : 254-255). The way out of it all lies 
in the state based on Danda. Danda is, according to Manu, 
the king, the male (compared with which all other things 
are female), the manager of affairs, the ruler, the surety 
for the four orders pursuing their own duties in life. It 
is identical with law. “Danda....is obviously the very prin- 
ciple of omnipotence, comparable to majestas of Bodin---It is--* 
aisvarya, svamitwa or sovereignty in a state...” (ibid. : 256). 

The positive features of the state founded on danda consist 
in the promotion and protection of “first, ma/mma (‘mine’-ness, 
Eigentum, proprium ) or svatva ( suum ), i. e., property, and 
secondly, dharma (law, Sittlichkeit, justice and duty)” (ibid. : 
260). According to the Santiparva (LXVIII, 8-19), property 
does not exist in the non-state (matsya-nyaya), though people 
there may enjoy or possess things. Property, however, is not 
mere bhoga, i. e., enjoying or possessing : its essense consists in 
mamatva or svatva, i. e , ownership. '‘To be able to say 
mamedam (This is mine) about something constitutes the very 
soul of owning or appropriation” (Sarkar, 1937 : 261). 

The state through danda creates and nurtures the pro- 
prietary consciousness through the injunction that articles 
shall be enjoyed by those to whom they belong and 
one’s wife, children and food must not be encroached upon 
by others. And, it is only through bhaya or the fear of 
danda that the people honour these injunctions. “Property 
(bhoga plus mam&tvj) ...is,” Sarkar observes, interestingly 
enough, “a differentium between the non-state and the 
state. And, juridically speaking, the property taken cogni- 
zance of by the state is laukika, i. e., worldly, material or 
secular, as the Mitakshara, the Saraswati-vilasa, and other law- 
books make it clear. Thus considered it is necessarily also a 
differentium between the state and the extra-state, eg., a 
Sukhavati, the transcendental Land of Bliss. ..For, in that 
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super-sensual region ‘beings are not born with any idea: 
of property even with regard to their own body*. Besides, 
according to the Gita, property is not to be acquired by 
ascetics and monks who desire to live***an extra-statal 
or super-political life. ..in which man is either a beast or 
a god” (ibid. : 261-262). Manu, Vasishtha and other writers 
of Nitisastras were, however, seriously concerned with 
the laukika property, the modes of acquiring it ( seven 
modes in Manu, X, 115) or “three titles” (Vasishtha, 
XVI, 10) to it. The state backed by danda gives validity to 
these modes and titles. 

The second acquisition of men through the state and danda 
is dharma which has in the Hindu political philosophy three 
connotations, viz., 1) law, 2) justice, and 3) duty. Dharma 
as law means both natural law or jus naturale (cf. Brihadara- 
nyakopanisat, —I, 4, 14 ; Apastamba— I, 7, 20, 8 ; Vasistha 
— I, alkya’s Code — I, I, i ; etc.— all cited in 

Si and positive law or Vyavahara (cf. Kautilya’s idea 

of rajnam ajna i. e., the king’s command, or Mimamsasutra's 
aphorism of chodanalaksanohrtho dharmah, i. e., Dharma is 
that desired-for object ( artha t which is characterised by 
command (chodana ) (Saikar, 1937: 268-269). The last- 
mentioned conception implies the cardinal elment of the state, 
viz., svamitva or sovereignty which is inextricably inter- 
twined with danda which maintains the vitality of 
Dharma from behind. 

Dharma as justice lies ( cf. Sukra, IV v, 7-11) in the 
discrimination (in keeping with the laws) of the good from the 
bad, ministers to the virtues of the ruler and the ruled, 
promotes common weal, and, thus, marks the state from the 
non-state. Finally, dharma as duty is likewise manifest only 
in the state and absent from the condition of mitsya nyiya. 

It is the fear of danda in the state that creates and maintains 
an order among men, each man taking care of his own duty 
(svadharma) (of. the citations in Sarkar 1937 : 271). 

Dharma is “materialised in space and time” in the form 
of rajtra. Rastra provides a is vary a (sovereignty) with ‘‘a 
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local habitation and a name’*. It signifies (Sukra, IV, iii, 2) 
‘‘the country” or (a) both movable and immovable things 
and (b) the praja. or prakriti or population. If the praja is not 
to infinitely remain an amorphous mass of selb-staendig atoms, 
it must have to follow the principle of sva-dharma, i. e., the 
members of the society must perform their respective ‘duties’ 
which “are really ‘laws’ turned inside out” (Sarkar, 1937 : 273). 
The members of a society naturally fall into ‘‘economic or 
professional groups, classes or orders,. ..the so-called ‘castes’ 
of India” {idem). But the classification of the people in 
ancient India into four varnas only is a “ conventional myth, at 
best a legal fiction’’ (ibid. :274 ; emphasis added) in view of the 
presence of an ‘‘unlimited” number of these orders in reality 
(cf. Sukra, IV, iii, 22-23). From the standpoint of the indivi- 
dual, everybody has to pass through certain asramas or well- 
marked stages or periods of life, which are ‘‘arbitrarily” 
known to be four. According to the Hindu political philosophers, 
if a people is to constitute a state, ‘‘every member of each of 
the varnas (no matter what their number, and what their 
occupations) must have to observe the Ordnung, system or 
discipline, i. e., perform the duties {sva-dharma) of his station 
at each of the four asramas or periods of life” (Sarkar, 1937 : 
274). The violation of sva-dharma which is linked with 
varnasrama may result into chaos or return to matsya nyaya 
and hence must be rectified through danda. ‘‘Varnasrama, 
though obviously an ethnico-economic and a socio-pedagogic 
term, is, thus,” observes Sarkar, ‘‘fundamentally a political 
concept. It is an indispensable category in an organic theory 
of the state” (ibid. : 277). And it is ‘‘the greatest single 
contribution of Hindu philosophy to societal science” (idem). 

When a people is organised into a state to secure an 
orderly life, it must ipso facto have independence (svara/ya, 
apar&dhinatva). In order to guarantee the supreme power of a 
state in its internal affairs, its ruler must consider its or his 
position vis-a-vis other states and rulers. Nay, be must be a 
vijigishu, i. e., he must have the aspiration to conquer and to 
become the nabhi or centre of gravity of a mandala or full 
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sphere around him. which is constituted by the states related 
to him as allies, enemies and neutrals, depending on their 
respective propinquity to or distance from the kingdom of the 
Vijigishu. The network of the mandala of a vijigishu, as is 
shown in the Mahabharata or the works of Kautilya or 
Kamandaka, Manu or Sukra, may be quite elaborate and also 
complicated in response to a plurality of factors. This doc- 
trine, a profound contribution of the Hindus to political 
philosophy, implies “a world of eternally warring states/' 
since each state has theoretically the same legitimate aspiration 
for scoring a point over its neighbours. 

“The [Hindu] theory of the state is thus reared on two 
diametrically opposite conceptions : 

1. The doctrine of danda which puts an end to matsya- 
nyaya among the praja or members of a single state ; 

2. The doctrine of mandala, which maintains an interna- 
tional matsya-nyaya or the civil war of races in the human 
family” (ibid. : 290). 

Relief from the international matsya-nyaya is suggested in 
the doctrine of siirva-bhauma (the ruler over the whole earth) 
and the concomitant doctrine of Pa i Sirvabhaumica ( ibid.: 
291). “The sarva-bhauma , chakravartti, samrat, or cbaturanta 
of Hindu political theory is identical with the dominus omnium, 
or lord of universitas c,uaedum in Burtolus’s terminology, the 
hwangti of tbe C’n .esc” (ibid. : 294). The doctrine ol sarva- 
bhauma is backed up by the concept of the gradation of rulers 
in the scale of aisvarya (se\ereignty), which again is related to 
a variety of poli.ical yajna„ or sacrifices, the relative value ol 
which is con trove, ted. But tbe authoiities agree that “the 
rituals have a state-value on their face, and that it is the 
greatest power or the largest rationality alone that is entitled 
to the highest sacrifice (be it the rajasuya or the aivamedha, 
or what not)” »( ibid. : 29o ). Thus, the doctrine of sarva- 
bhauma is based on the concept ol digvijaya (or conquest of 
the quarters). On the accomplishment of digvijaya, the sarva- 
bhauma receives as the overlord the unquestioning allegiance of 
all other rulers and puts an end to the mandala and the matsya- 
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njaya attending it. “The doctrine of s&rva-bhauma, as the 
concept of federal nationalism, imperial federation, or the 
universe-state is thus the key-stone in the arch of the Hindu 
theory of sovereignty” (ibid. : 298). 

The political philosophy described above had its basis in 
the incessant dynanstic expansions, contractions, dissolutions, 
in ups and downs in the fortunes of families and individuals. 
“During the five thousand years [from the age of Mohenjo 
Daro] or so* "the Indian peoples seemed all the time to carry 
out in life the Aitareya-BrZhmam (VII, 15) ideal of being ever 
on the move, ‘charaiveti’, ‘charaiveti’ (go on, march on, etc.) 
and functioned so to say, as the living embodiments of Social 
mobility’, both horizontal and vertical” ( ibid. : 128 ). It 
is thus not true then that the Hindus do not have a philoso- 
phy of progress or that they had a static social structure. 
Sarkar was “forced to suspect that the originators of many 
ruling dynasties in India were not born with blue blood in 
their veins--” ( ibid. : 129 ). The personal qualifications, the 
proficiency in the use of arms as well as the diplomatic 
handling of situations accounted for the ascendancy of many 
lowly individuals to the positions of generals and premiers and 
finally to kingship. “In India as elsewhere the army has 
functioned as a great ‘ladder’ ’ {idem). 

With the dynasties changing, political boundaries too were 
redrawn again and again with the resultant political tension 
and turmoil which gave the “adventurers” from all the social 
strata opportunities for vertical mobility, for getting “them- 
selves admitted as Ksatriyas, Brahmanas and what not” (ibid. 
130). For, argued Sarkar, the world submits inevitably to the 
man, “who whatever be his origin is audacious enough to take 
up the ambitious messages of the Atharva Veda” and carry 
them out. In this Veda (XII, i, 54) “Purusa (man) is made to 
declare to the Earth as follows : 

Aham a -uni sahamana 
Uttaro nami bhumlam 
Abhisadasmi vi&vasad 
Asam asam visasahi 
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^Mighty am I, Superior by name, upon the earth, con- 
quering am I, all-conquering, completely conquering everv 
region’ ” i idem). This all-round desire for conquest manifes- 
ted in the declaration expressed itself “with equal force in 
the avocations of daily life’’ (ibid. : 302). Sarkar continued, 
“Vitalism, i.e., the philosophy of a life in the here and the 

now, is the clear message of the Vedas The Vedas held the 

mirror up to the social life of the time. And what was 
it but the life 'of fighrers and colonizers....? The Risis who 
pioneered the settlements were not laying out cities and 
states in the ‘other world’ Their vision was concentred 
in this earth ... their mission was to enrich it with the Pro- 
methean fire” (ibid. : 302-303). Ghurye too showed that the 
Vedic people approached through sacrifice “the gods with 
requests for worldly and other goods and freedom from 
distress” (Ghurye, 1965 : 207). 

IX 

Sarkar admitted, of course, that a part of the literature of 
tie Hindus .has preached a keen solicitude for the “higher 
self” and an indifference to mundane affairs. The Upani- 
shads provide an example. But even in the Gita he dis- 
covered the doctrine of Yugantara (transformation of the 
time spirit) and its note of optimism in the directive to the 
peasant and the prince to prepare the way for a raessiah to 
change a corrupt and intolerable social situation (Sarkar, 
1937 : 306). Even the Dhammapada, the collection of Buddha’s 
sayings, harps on appamada, i.e., a life of vigilance, 
strenuousness, and activity. 

The Tamil classics too show the jest for life. Accord- 
ing to Sarkar, “South Indian culture was Brahmanized, 
Pitakized and Jainized in succession. The Sanskritisation 
of Tamil culture proceeded *-vp by step” {idem). The Kura/, a 
South Indian classic of the early Christian era (c. 300 
A. C. ? ) pro/ides a bright example. It is divided into 
three parts acoording to trivarga, i.e , dharma, artha and 
kama. Porul which corresponds to artha claims greater 
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attention of its author than the other two interests. The 
Rural had similarity with, :among others, the work of Bhartri- 
hari (c. 800) who composed three satakas (centuries of verses). 
Sringarasataka (on love), Vairagya-sataka (on dispassion) and 
Niti Sa taka' (on morals and propriety). Thus while Bhartrihari 
composed verses on renunciation, be deliberated on love 
and morals as well. “Besides, even in the treatment of sex 
in the Sringara-S'atukci (stanzas 51-52, 99-100), the poet 
did not forget the duality or polarism of human persona- 
lity. He was conscious as much of the spiritual in man as of 
the sexual. His ‘whole duty of man* was oriented not 
only to the sensuous elements in life but also to the moral 
or social obligations as well as to the super-sensual” 
(Sarkar, 1937 : 311). The literature of the Hindus from 
the Mauryan times (3rd and 4th centuries B. C.) down to 
the Gupta ages (4th and 5th centuries B. C,) has been devo- 
ted to two ‘‘master-passions [that] have made man here 
and ihere and everywhere both in the East and the West”, 
namely, love and war (ibid. : 309). 

Life on this earth in its manifold varieties has been 
portrayed not only in the literature, painting and other 
works of art created by and for the higher orders of the Hindu 
Society but in folk-creations as well. Folk-poetry as embodied 
in the Madhura-vi jay am (a Telugu poem) or folk-imagination as 
expressed Vysasayoga charitam describes the “political 
deliverers” or “world-conquerors” as yugavataras or gods ir 
human form. It exemplifies the secularization of the allegedlj 
religious texts or rather the interpretation of the alleged 
godlore in terms of worldly personalities and human exploits. 

“The sex-element is as important a factor in Hindu 
culture as the folk-element” (ibid. : 356). The context of 
the Radha-Krishna songs or what may in general be 
described as “the sex-hymns of Vidyapati’’ is provided not 
only by the art and literature of India but also by the 
incidents of her daily existence. These songs present some 
of the specimens of “actual folk-life or folk-lore elevated 
to the status of ‘dignified* culture-lore” ( idem ). 
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The worship of liraga or phallus is so deeply rooted in the 
consciousness of the Bengali and other Hindus that it can- 
not be treated as an aberration. Nor is the male sex deified 
only in its generative function. None the less prominent 
in Bengali and other Indian poetry is the deification or 
extolment of the female element. “The female sex as the 
embodiment of sakti or energy has been really accorded 
the highest and most comprehensive place in Bengali societal 
poetry” (ibid. : 357). The Hindus — the literate and the 
sophisticated as well as the folk — know Krishna to be a 
lover at one time and a warrior at ^another. If Radha is 
a sweetheart and a darling, ‘KSli, Chandi, AmbikS, Annada, 
Bhavam, etc., symbolise fighting spirit, courage, strength 
and energy. Rama stories provide examples of the ideal 
father, the ideal brother, the ruler, and so on. Similarly, 
if Radha symbolises maidenhood and young age, “Sita and 
Savitri are the idols of Hausfrau’s daily life” (idem). 

Sarkar had to admit the existence and influence of 
a certain kind of “idealism” implying the denial of the 
importance of life on this earth in Hindu Weltanschauung. 
“The idealism of the Vedanta, such as in its extreme 
form might interfere with an objective investigation of the 
pluralities of the universe on the alleged ground that the 
many do not exist or that the only reality is the Brahman...." 
(ibid. : 55). P 't there are other systems in the Hindu philo- 
sophy, viz., the Samkhya, the Nyaya and the VaiSesika, 
which offer signs of s' stematic thought as directed to the 
phenomena and processes of nature. The veiy possibilities 
of a “secular science, material or moral” may be discovered 
in the Samkhya philosophy, “furnished, as it is, with its 
purely naturalistic philosophy” (ibid. : 54'. The method of 
approaching the problems of the universe in the NySya 
and Vaisesika system^ appears in certain ways identical 
with that in the Samkhya. “Even buddhi ( intelligence ? ) is 
grouped by the Nyaya philosophers in the same category 
as earth, water and other material substances” (ibid. : 55). 
Sarkar’s interpretation appears to a certain extent corro- 
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borated by Seal who observed, “The Sinkhya-PataBjala 
system accounts for -the Universe on principles of cosmic 
evolution ; the V aisesika-Ny&ya lays down the methodology 
of science, and elaborates the concepts of mechanics, 
physics and chemistry” (1958 (1914) : 1-2). 

As one looks at Buddha’s teachings regarding the imper- 
manence and unsubstantiality of body, sensation, percep- 
tion, and so forth, one simultaneously discovers the challenge 
to the same by Sachchaka Nighantaputta’s thesis of the 
supreme value of the Mother Earth in the realms of both 
nature and man in the Chulasachchaka Suita of the Majjhima 
Nikiya : “Whatsoever seeds and plants grow and expand and 
come to maturity do so all in dependence upon the earth, 
and, firm based upon the earth, and thus come to maturity” 
(ci’ed in Sarkar, 1937 : 51). It is this “solid earth of mud and 
stone’* that provides equally the basis for all human endea- 
vours “What the earth is to plants and human beings, 
said he, that the body is to the individual” {idem). Sach- 
chaka argued, “By body is this individual tnan, and firm- 
based upon body does he bring forth deeds good or evil” 
( idem ). The argument was carried forward in relation to 
sensation, perception, etc. Sachchaka uncompromisingly 
championed the doctrine of the physical basis of life. How- 
ever, “Sachchaka’s world-view, materialistic as it is, does not 
assert that life, mind, culture, or law, religion, philosophy, 
science and fine arts are but the reflexes of the physical 
foundations. The ‘casual’ relation is wanting in Sachchaka’s 
philosophy, but it is this concatenation that furnishes the 
keynote to ‘modern’ materialism” (ibid. : 52). 

In the Hindu philosophy a direct appeal to materialism is 
found in what the Sukra authors describe to be the ‘ ‘Nastika- 
matam or system of the Nfistikas (IV, iii, 10P-109/’. The 
Sukraniti records, “ Nastika theory or scepticism is that 
which advocates, the predominance of Reason, the origin of 
all things from Nature ( not from God) and the non-existence 
of the Vedas” ( Sarkar, 1914b : 155 and 1937 : 55 ). 

Back in 1921 (26) Sarkar referred to A. M. Pizzagalli's 
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•Carvaka, Nastika e Lokayatika. Contribute) alia storia del 
materialismo nelV India antica which seemed to him the only 
complete and comprehensive study devoted to the materialist 
currents of thought in India. What in the work attracted 
Sarkar most was the view that “The Nastikas, like the Loka- 
yatikas and the Charvakas, are not theoretical materialists. 
The real theoretical materialism of India is to be found in the 
niti ” (cited in Sarkar, 1926 : 188). It was in politics, Pizzagalli 
maintained, that the Hindus came to work “emancipated from 
all prejudices”. In this field their ’ sole point of view was 
human which often led to the sacrifice of the moral”. Sarkar, 
a champion of the Nitisastras as evidence of the way of life 
envisioned and lived by the Hindus, approvingly cited the 
opinion of Pi/zagalli that the “noble hedonism” of the 
nitisastra is of a superior order to the “vulgar hedonism” of 
the Carvakas (idem). 

Writing in 1937, Sarkar noted, after Piz/agalli, that 
the word Nastika may be traced back to Maitarayaniya- 
Upanishad and occurs several times in the Mahibhzrata or the 
ManusamhitZ. But none of these instances mentions a matam 
or system of thought of the Nastikas. The word, ‘Nastika’, 
“conveys simply the derogatory sense of a general character” 
(1937 : 56). Sarkar is totally silent as to why no systematic 
literature on ma' -rial ism in ancient India is available today 
and why one has to find out what it was from the criticisms 
and ridicules hurled on it (cf. Chattopadhyaya, 1973 ; Nehru, 
1947 (60) ; Shastri, 1928 & 1959). Was the entire literature 
destroyed by the priestly caste to annihilate the doctrine of 
materialism in this country ? In that case, is anybody justified 
in asserting that materialism enjoyed an equal prominence 
with idealism in the Indian society and culture ? One may, of 
course, suggest that the very eagerness of the authors of 
different conventional texts to discredit it (materialism or the 
view of Carvakas or Nastikas) shows how important it was 
in their eyes. 

Sarkar kept quiet on the above problem. He was happy 
to note that the Sukra authors were bold enough to list it in a 
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schedule of 32 branches of learning along with the philoso- 
phical matas of historic tradition. This boldness might indi- 
cate their liberalism or the lateness of the period of origin of 
the treatise. The Sukraniti is contemporaneous with or poste- 
rior to Madhava’s Sarvadarsanasamgraha (compendium of all 
the philosophies) which first presented the nastika philosophy 
as a mata. It is described as Brihaspatimata, also asLokayatika. 

And the Carvakas, professors of Nastika mata, derived their 
inspiration from Brihaspati, the purohita (priest) of the Vedic 
gods and “the traditional father of nitisastra and arthasastra’'. 
Madhava, a Vedantist, was “objective enough to give the devil 
his due” and accorded the “most anti-Vedantic system” a 
place of honour in his treatise, maybe, for dialectical reasons. 
Sukra’s description of the Nastikas agrees with Madbava's. 
Madhava observes that tne Nastikas deny paraloukikam 
artham (other-worldly interests), and assert that everything 
exists through its own svabhSva (nature), the soul is identical 
with the body.the pursuit of pleasure is the highest goal of life. 
Their logic recognises no anumana (inference) but is based 
solely on pratyaksha (observation or perception). Whether 
the Sukra authors be prepared like the Carvakas to deny 
the existence of the Vedas or not, ‘the rationalism’ and 
svabhava theory (naturalism) of the Carvakas would undoub- 
tedly appeal to them. However, Sarkar’s purpose was not to 
establish the identity of the Sukraniti with Sachchaka’s opini- 
ons or the “Nyaya-Vaisesika-Samkhyan” views, or finally, the 
NSstika-Carvika-Lokayatika-matam. “Only one point has 
been sought to be established. It is that the anti-Vedantic, 
...anti-idealistic trends of thought were varied enough all 
through the ages to furnish the positive foundations on which 
a materialistic scheme of loka-hita (utilitarianism) can be 
built up’’ (ibid. : 59-60). 

X 

One of the obstacles to the advancement of the Hindus 
in mundane affairs lies in their allegedly fatalistic out- 
look (Dasgupta, 1972 : 175, 207-208 | Weber, 1958a : 332). 
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The idea of a ‘pre-destined desert* as determined by the 
previous birth or divine will weakens the faith in the concept 
of cause as essentially an instrument in the hands of 
man and would breed a mood of surrender or other world- 
liness or both. Weber found the Indian samsara and karma 
teaching as the mainstay of this fatalism. “In the 
fate of the soul ethical value-determinism of karma ob- 
tained. From it there was no escape other than flight, by 
means of gnos : s, into that other-worldly realm’* (Weber, 
1958a : 332h A strong note in negation of this idea was 
discovered by Sarkar in what he described to be the 
psychological principles of the Nitisastras of ths Hindus 

Sarkar was happy to note the views of G. B. Bottaz/i 
in his Precursori di Niccolo Machiavelli in India ed in Grecia 
Kautilya e Tucidide that fate is indeed recognized by the 
Hind is as well as by the Greeks as a great force but it does 
not possess, as Maine believes erroneously in Ancient Law 
and Custom, an unavoidable character, nor does it dominate 
all human activity in the Greek or Hindu thought. Accord- 
ing to Kautilya, as Botta/zi correctly highlighted, the 
only things that mankind owes to fate are calamities lrom 
fire, water, disease, famine and epidemy. “Everything 
else is the result of actions of human beings. Every 
thiug that is produced tangibly is the fruit of human 
energy. This ere'gy is known to be subject to the laws 
of thought”. Yajnavalka (I, 351), Markandeya Purana 
(XXIII. 26), Kamandaka (IX, 36, XIV, 10, Hitopodeia (1, 32) 
and other Hindu authorities in eulogy of Purusakara 
(“energism”, are cited by Bottaz/i. “The ethics of over- 
powering the daiva 'chance or luck) by prudenza politico is 
adumbrated in the Kamanctali (XIV, 21). -And here the 
Hindus are at one with ' r h.icydides ( VI, 18, 2, II. 40, 1 , II, 87, 
3, V, 103, 2. II, 64, 2)*’ (Bottazzi a la Sarkar, 1921 : 197). 

One of the chief logical postulates of the Nitisastras, 
rather the raison d’etre of danda-niti of the Hindus is, 
according to Sarkar, “the supreme moral fact of the 
universe, viz., the autonomy of man, his freedom as a 
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‘person* in regard to the command over the ‘world'. 
Atmayattau vriddhi vinasau, says Chanakya (alias Kautilya)”* 
(1921 : 31). One’s expansion or advance (vriddhi) or destruc- 
ion (vinasa) depends solely on one’s own self. Aphorisms 
like this clearly indicate that the danda-niti did not 
preach fatalism but stressed the role of paurusa or human 
striving and energy in managing the affairs of the polity, 
rather, the business of life on this earthly earth. The 
notion of this creative will and intelligence of man is, 
Sarkar opined, what makes niti-sastra possible in a logical 
scheme of science. For, it implies that there is something 
in the very human nature which urges, towards con- 
quest or expansion, which calls for progress, improvement 
and perfection. “Man, even if he begins as a hypothetical 
Caliban.. ..does not have to rest their (sic) paurusha, the 
innate raaleness of humanity pushes him beyond himself. 
He is an eminently teachable or perfectible being” (ibid. : 32 ). 
A philosophy of danda necessarily assumes that the instru- 
ment of danda, like other instruments, can “only be an 
‘efficient’ cause, but the ‘matter’ itself must be pliable, 
i.e., man must be something that can be worked upon 
and transformed. And this notion is contributed by 
the concept of paurusha with its emphasis on V elan de la 
v/e’’ {idem). If human life had been accepted as entirely 
pre-ordained by praktana or pre-destined by God, there 
would have been no question of altering or impoving its 
course and quality by the learning of appropriate sastras. 
Since the danda niti does not accept everything in human 
life as pre-determined either by praktana or by daiva, 
and believes in the changeability or perfectibility of 
human life and nature through human wisdom, the niti 
thought gives a conspicuous place to education or 
knowledge of the sastras ( which is equivalent to Vinaya in 
the Buddhist philosophy). 

The isukraniti lays down that the knowledge of the sastras 
arms man with the weapons to combat the evil and promote 
the good (Ch. I, lines 117-118). Not every evil is irremediable ; 
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therefore remedies are to be sought in the first instance, and 
failing them one will, of course, have to submit to the inevi- 
table (lines 175-177). But the prime necessity in human l»fe 
is the wisdom, the capacity to discriminate between the 
harmful and the beneficial (lines 178-110). And this is the 
result of mastery over the senses (line 180'. Saikar referred to 
a number of lines in the Sukraniti (i. e., his English rendering 
of it) where the issue of fate or daiva versus human initiative 
and striving or purushakara has been examired in a direct and 
systematic manner. 

The Sukraniti declared in its very first chaptei (Lines 73-74) 
as follows : Man’s work is the cause of his good or bad 
luck (prosperity or adversity). Even that which is called 
praktana (i. e., comes from previous birth) is really man’s own 
work. Who can ever be without work ? (Sarkar, 1914b : 
8). Sarkar added m the explanatory footnote, Men 

might say that destiny is determined by previous birth and not 
by one’s ^>rr or work. But this is refuted by the statement that 
this is, after all, nothing but {idem). He admitted, 
however, in his comment on lines 89-94 that the treatise in 
praising or work as the sole factor of destiny “is very 
particular about the work done in past lives whose effects are 
transmitted through successive births” (ibid. : 9, f. n. 1'. But he 
hastened to a^i that while man’s intelligence and ways and 
means of action in his current birth are considered pre- 
ordained, they are depicted in the treathe as being governed 
by his park karma “but not by an impersonal agent like Fate 
or blind chance” (ibid. : 9, f. n. 2). 

More interesting observations in this context are found in 
the following lines in the sane chapter of the Sukraniti : Lines 
95-96 : Men who are wise ar<i whose character deserves 
praise, greatly respect l^urusa or Energy ; whereas the weak- 
lings who are unable to exercise energy, to exert themselves, 
worship Daiva or Fate. 97-98: Of course, everything in this 
world is founded on both Fate and self-exertion, and this 
latter is divided in two classes, that done in a previous birth, 
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and that done in this. Add to these the observations in lines 
105 — 108. 105 : The paurusa of men is born of activities in 
this life. 106 : It is possible to protect the lamp with its wick 
and oil from the wind with great care. 107-8 : If it is possible 
to have remedies to the certain destinies it is good to discard 
the evils by dint of intelligence and might. Sukracharyya, 
the author of the Sukraniti, thus patently advocates purusakara 
and disparages daiva. “In 11. 105-8’*, commented Sarkar, “the 
author is discussing some of the forms which Paurusa or 
Energy should take in this life. One of these is the application 
of skill and force to do away with and remedy the evils of this 
world. For, it is possible to undo even the surest decrees of 
Fate ?rrfavrTVT?rr just as the lamp can be protected from the 
wind” (ibid. : 10, f.n. 3). 

Sarkar read in this discussion of the question of volition 
versus fate in the Nitisastras, particularly in the Sukraniti, a 
corollary to the more fundamental concept in the Hindu 
philosophical milieu, viz., that concerning the relationship of 
purusa and prakriti. “ Prakriti is mother nature, the female 
element in the universe, the ying principle of the Chinese 
classics. And purusa is the male, the active force, the yang 
element, the infilling or fecundating agency. It is the very 
nature of purusa to make use of the prakriti, to im- 
pregnate the environment, and create the objective mani- 
festations of the world, or rather recreate it” (1921 : 32). 
It is interesting to note how Sarkar made use of a 
popular misrepresentation of the Sankliya view of Purusha 
and Prakriti. That Sarkar had recourse to the notions of 
Purusa and Prakriti in the Sankhya is evident from his 
reference to pages 2 and 3 in B. N. Seal’s work. But in the 
Sankhya-Patanjala system, as Seal himself noted, Prakriti is 
the “unmanifested unknowable ground” (Seal, 1958 : 10) of 
which no character can be predicated ( arfsr^ — 
ibid. : 8 & 10), and Purusha is “the absolute” whose transcen- 
dental (nonmechanical) influence puts an end to the arrest of 
cosmic evolution (ibid. : 6). As Monier-Williams succintly put 
it, “Beginning .... from the original eternal rootless germ 
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Prakriti (also called Pradhana, chief one ; Avyakta, un- 
evolved ; Mayl, power of illusion), the Sankhya counts 
up .... synthetically ....twenty-three other Tattwas or entities,— 
ill productions of the first, and evolving themselves sponta- 
neously out ot it — while it carefully distinguishes 

them all from a twenty-fifth, Purmha, the soul or spirit, 
which is in its own nature destitute of Gunas, though liable to 
be bound by the Gunas of Prakriti ” ( Mon ier- Williams, 
1971 : 195). Thus, Prakriti is the sole originator of creations, 
of course, when it comes into union with Purusha. Purusha is a 
looker on uniting itself with unintelligent Prakriti for obser- 
ving the process of creation. All Prakriti*!, pei formances are 
solely for the benefit of soul who receives her favours ungrate- 
fully. “Indeed, the object of the Sankhya system is to effect the 
liberation of Purusha or soul from the fetters which bind it, in 
consequences of its union with Prakriti” (ibid. : 197). Thus 
Sarkar just reversed the qualities of Purusha (that is inactive) 
and Prakriti (that is active and is not of the feminine gender). 

If the Sukraniti could not totally deny the role of 
proktana and daiva, it did simultaneously recognise, rather, 
emphasize, as Sarkar sought to highlight, the role of 
purushakara, or human volition and action in shaping the 
course of human life. Thus in lines 43-44 fch. I ), it clearly 
lays down that the king is the cause of the setting on foot 
of the customs, usages and movements and hence is “the 
cause or maker of time (i e., the creator of epochs). If the 
age or time were the cause (of usages and activities) there 
could be no virtue in the actors” (Sarkar, 1914b : 6). It 
repeats the same view in lines 119-120. According to Sarkar, 
the author of Sukraniti discusses here the question as to 
whether time is more important than man in regulating 
the affairs of the wor^d “Ke [ i. e., Sukra ] takes for 
granted the doctrine that man is responsible for his qnr 
and therefore must be a voluntary agent, regulating his own 
work by his own initiative and not at the will of other 
agents, e. g., time. And, therefore, the common excuse that 
it is the spirit of the age, the that has done such 
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and such things fails to the ground. It is rather advanced 
here that man is the maker of his age. The spirit of the 
age is what is created by the king’s activities. In descri- 
bing the superiority of the king over time the author 
propounds a very important truth that man is the architect 
of his own fate” (ibid. : 5, f. n. 4). 

According to Sukra, the king is the maker of time and is 
the head of the kingdom. If the king is not a perfect guide*, 
his subjecs will get into trouble as a boat without the 
helmsman sinks in a sea (lines 129-130). And discipline 
is the chief thing to the guide or king. This comes through 
the dicta'es or precepts of the Sastras. This gives mastery 
over the senses, and one who has mastered the senses, acquires 
the Sastras (line 181). The king should first provide disci- 
pline to himself, then to the sons, then to the ministers, then 
to the servants, then to the subjects. He should never display 
his ability in only advising others (lines 193-85). One should 
bring to bay or discipline, by the hook of knowledge, the 
elephant of the senses which is running to and fro in a des- 
tructive manner [ fasr*TTf«H* ] in the vast ^forest of enjoyable 
things (lines 193-194). “This advice about tbe control and 
restraint of the senses is,” commented Sarkar, ‘'the funda- 
mental and primary lesson in the Hindu system of moral 
education, and the simile about wild and unbroken elephants 
is one of the most common devices in Sanskrit literature” 
(ibid. : 15, f. n. 3). But does it not suggest withdrawal 
from the material world ? 

Probably, stipulations like the above one led the occi- 
dental scholars like Weber to conclude that ‘‘According 
to the circumstances [ supporting Indian soteriology ], 
only wisdom provides ethical or magical power over 
the self and others. Throughout the ‘teaching’ this 
‘knowledge’ is not a rational implement of empirical 
science such as made possible the rational domination 
of nature and man as in the Occident. Rather it is the 
means of mystical and magical domination over the self and 
the world : gnosis. It is attained by an intensive training of 
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body and spirit, either through asceticism or, and as a ruin, 
through strict, methodologically-ruled meditation- • -such 
wisdom, in the nature of the case, remained mystical in charac- 
ter ” (Weber 1958a : 331). One reads indeed in the 

Sukraniti that the mind, covetous of the meat of enjoyable 
things [i.e. five s, viz., (sight), (sound), q?* (smell). 
Tff (taste), PT$T ( touch )], sends forth the senses and hence the 
mind should be controlled (lines 195-96) and that these 
“poison-like Vishayas are each capable of ruining men. 
Cannot the five combined cause destruction ?’’ ( lines 

213-14). Sarkar, however flatly refused to read any sugges- 
tion of *‘a stoic apathy to all things mundane or the 
ascetic and almost monastic tendencies’’ in this advocacy 
of the restraint of passions. It is only the over-indulgence 
that is, according to the Nitisastras, to be avoided. Passions 
become vices only beyond a certain limit, but “otherwise 
they are quite legitimate". Thus, Sarkar pointed out, the 
Sukraniti stipulates that indulgence in gambling, women and 
drinking, when undue, spells disaster ; but within due limits, 
it gives rise to wealth, progeny and intelligence. “Each of 
there passions," he observed, has both its use> and abuses, 
spjrR — Undue, immoderate, excessive, — due and 

moderate” (Sarkar, 1914b : 17, f. n. 3). 

Sukra is ‘‘liberal enough to prescribe a normal use ol wine 
in ‘medical doses’ ’’ (Sarkar, 1921 : 33) For, wine, drunk, 
according to some measure, increases the talent, clears the 
intelligence, augments patience and makes the mind stead- 
fast ; but otherwise it is ruinous (The Sukraniti ; lines 230-31 ). 
Further, sensuousness and anger are like wine and should 
be duly used— the former in the maintenance or the family, 
the latter against the enemies (line 232). Also, cupidity 
may be indulged in by a king (line 234). But princes 
should not indulge in cepsuousness with regard to other’s 
wives, cupidity in other's wealth and anger in punishing 
their own subjects (lines 235-236). 

Because of such aphorisms as the above in the Sukraniti, 
Sarkar averred that Sukracharyya’s system “does not blindlj 
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advocate the absolute inhibition of the passions and the strict 
asceticism which leads to the killing of senses. In it, there is 
a place for gambling, drinking, woman, anger, sensuousness 
and other indulgences. He gives the devil his due, and does 
not forget the good to be derived from, and the uses that can 
be made of, even gambling and drinking. His morality is 
austere but not inhuman, and is adapted not to the abstract 
human beings shut up in a convent but to the complete 
men with all their passions and sensibilities, discharging 
their thousand and one duties in this world. Sukracharyya 
thus arrives at a system that is calculated to bring about 
the harmonious development of all faculties of man with- 
out repressing or unduly pushing forward any one’’ 
(Sarkar, 1914b: 18, f n. 1). This explanation apears 

sensible enough. Sarkar drew the attention of readers more 
than once to the check' prescribed in the Sukraniti against 
wanfonness of passions (idem, f. n. 3). This note of caution 
agamst excessive indulgence in passions, read along with the 
need of discipline on the part of the king* as well as the 
subjects militates against such ethnocentric observation of 
the western scholars as the following : “The unrestricted 
lust for gain of the Asiatics in large and in small is noto- 
riously unequalled in the rest of the world’’ (Weber, 
1958a : 337'. 


XI 

Sarkar thus gave the picture of an India that never 
totally neglected the mateiial development and success of 
man on thi> earth and which registered significant advance- 
ment in different natural sciences. He reached certain 
general conclusions regarding the Hindu achievements in 
exact sciences. 

First, like the Greeks, as Whewell admitted, the 
Hindus also were guided by the importunate curiosity 
with regard to the definite application of the the idea of 
cause aud effect to visible phenomena, made a clear distinc- 
tion between a fabulous legend and a reason rendered, and 
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trie J to ascend to a natural cause by classing together 
phenomena of the same kind. Secondly, epoch by epoch, 
the Hindu scientific investigation was not more mixed up with 
“metaphysics and superstitious hocus-pocus’’ than the Euro- 
pean. Thirdly, thus developed in India a vast body of specia- 
lized scientific literature, each branch with its own technical 
terminology. Fourthly, scientific investigation was not limited 
to any particular period of Indian history, to any particular 
region of India, or to any race or class of the Hindu popula- 
tion. Finally, no one hypothesis or theory governed Hindu 
though^ in any epoch, or monopolized the researches of all 
investigators in successive epochs, “The intellectual universe 
of the Hindus was ‘pluralistic’. There were different schools 
criticising, correcting and modifying one another's inqui- 
ries” (Sarkar, 1918a : 76-77). This intellectual milieu was 
supported by a more or less well organised political 
order and could thus ensure a cumulative growth of sciences 
and techniques. 

Yet, by his own admission, the whole science of the 
Hindus, as reported by him, “belongs to the what may be 
truly called the prescientific epoch of the history of science” 
(ibid.: 3). And it is obvious to everybody that during the 
nineteenth and twentieth ocnturies the Indians have been 
lagging far behind the western nations in science and techno- 
logy. How would one account for it, particularly when one 
recalls Sarkar’s recurrent emphases, in the latter part of his 
career, on the similarities between the value systems and 
socio-political and economic organisations of the Asians or 
oriental and the Euro-Americans or occidental ? Sarkar’s 
reply was that “there was hardly any difference between 
Europe and Asia at the time of the French Revolution (1789). 
The real and only cause of the parting of ways between the 
East and the West, nay, between the mediaeval and the 
modem was the discovery of steam, or rather its application 
to production and transportation, The steam engine effected 
an industrial revolution duiing the first three decades of the 
nineteenth century. It is this revolution which has ushered 
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in the 'modernism* of the modern world in social institutions, 
science and philosophy, as well as brought about the supre- 
macy of Eur-America over Asia” ( ibid. : 7 ). But the answer 
only begged the question. Sarkar failed to adequately explain 
why the industrial revolution occurred ia Europe while it 
eluded the East. "After all”, rightly observed Mukhopadhyay, 
"if social qualities were similar in Europe and Asia at the 
time prior to Industrial Revolution, then what can possibly 
explain this strangly different behaviour of history ?’* (1974 : 
59 & 1979 : 220), 

It is not, however, not true, as Mukhopadhyay thought 
( idem ), that Sarkar never faced the riddle. He wrote in 
one place, “In the nineteenth century and during the first 
years of the twentieth it may almost be said that Asia 
was for all practical purposes lying dead” (Sarkar, 1921 : 5). 
In another place he remarked, SfrsfT?!*® 

C^ira t£J4t 5JT<f7H I J tflfaST If)f 3>fe&T'3 JfT^FO 

*itc?i Rit i <afa?iT4T?rfa sf’isf i 

4^str tsw ’r, 6 § shirts srra ww sirtI 

fa?rrc§i 1 isl 'SjTSj tgf*rani 

*BFTT?ft ^KTRTPlfaFRffr^ C^RSIC'S^ Rl” 

( « *tj [ ^5tC*RT J 

* bit )• “Before the advent of the age of trade and 
industry propelled by the power of steam engine the races 
®f nil the regions, be it in Asia or in Euro-America, were 
guided by the same ideas and values. The modern world has 
been created by the people of Euro-America with the power 
of their bone and brawn and brain. Asia failed to contribute 
even an iota to this creative endeavour. In this age ( the 
modern era ) the brains of the Asians became putrid. But 
since the very moment of the creation of the modem 
world, the metamorphosis of Euro-America has almost 
been complete. It is precisely because of this that the Euro- 
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Americans appear at the moment totally strange to the men 
and women of tradition-bound Asia” (* Sai kar, 1924a: xxiv, 
emphasis added). The explanation appears to be glib as 
Sarkar did not at all mention why and how the mental 
and intellectual torpor of the Asians set in. Happily 
enough, Sarkar made elsewhere more serious attempts 
than this. 

Before proceeding to examine that attempt, the author 
owes an explanation to the readers for describing the above 
explanation by Sarkar as simplistic Foi, Arnold J. Toynbee 
also talked of a “petrified life in death” (cited m Sorokin, 
1963 : 117) between the first sub-phase of the declining phase 
of civilisations like the Hindu civilization, viz., their break- 
down, and their last sub-phase, i. e., their dissolution. 
According to his theory of birth, growth and dissolution of 
“civilizations” which, according to him, constitute the 
“intelligible fields of historical study,” no less than sixteen 
out of twenty six civilizations (which have so far characterised 
world history) are by now dead and buried. Of the remaining 
ten surviving civilizations, which include the Western, Hindu, 
Far Eastern, Chinese and Japanese,— all save the Western are 
“in their last agonies,” under the threat of either annihilation 
or assimilation by the Western civilization. Even the last- 
mentioned is in a state of crisis. Civilizations (or societies) 
like the Far Eastern civilization in China or the civilization 
of the Hindus in India can, like a petrified tree-trunk, linger 
in a state of “life-in-death’ . Nevertheless, the de tiny of 
most, if not all, civilizations, seems to be a final dissolution 
sooner or later. Though the western society seems to have 
had all the symptoms of breakdown and disintegration, 
Toynbee’s analysis leaves" the hope foi its redemption through 
a miracle, a reprieve to be granted by divine mercy to the 
people in the west. Sarkar did not discuss Toynbee’s ideas. 
But the probability of his rejection of such a thesis of 
“petrification” of a civilization and its final dissolution can 
eafely be inferred from his opposition to any theory hinting at 
the “gently-sloping route of deoline” of human civilization. 
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or, more particularly, of the modern civilization (cf. Mukho- 
padhyay, Uma, 1957). 

VTSP, however, records, Sarkar’s reactions to the ideas re- 
garding The Decline of the West by Oswald Spengler. Spengler 
preceded Toynbee and the ideas concerning history of both 
the thinkers belonged to the same genre (Sorokin, opcit.: 194). 
Spengler, Sorokin points out, ridicules the linear history of 
mankind. His philosophy of history sees in place of Mankind 
“that empty figment of one linear history*the drama of a 
number of mighty Cultures, each springing with primitive 
strength from the soul of a mother region to which it remains 
firmly bound throughout its whole life-cycle"*’’ It has wit- 
nessed so far eight such great Cultures, the latest of which is 
the western or Faustian. 

Every culture pastes through “the age-phases of the indivi- 
dual man. Each has its childhood, youth, mat hood and old 
age.” At childoood a Culture is a young and trembling soul, 
“heavy with misgivings.” As it approaches its noon-culmi- 
nation, it becomes virile, austere, controlled, and clear in its 
individual lineaments and self-assured in its power. Finally, 
when the fire in the Culture’s soul dies down, it enters its 
last phase — that of civilization. “Every Culture has its own 
Civilization. The Civilization is the inevitable destiny of the 
Culture.” Civilizations are the final, the most external and 
artificial states of Cultures : “They are a conclusion, the 
thing become succeeding the thing becoming, death following 
life, rigidity following expansion, intellectual age and the 
stone-built petrifying world-city following mother-earth and 
the spiritual childhood of Doric and Gothic. They are an 
end, irrevocable, yet by inward necessity again and again.... 
They may, like a worn-out giant of the primeval forest, thrust 
their decaying branches towards the sky for hundreds of 
thousands of years, as we see in China , in India and in the 
Islamic world ” (emphases added). While in this “petrified 
form,” the dwindling creative pow ers of some civilizations 
rise once more in a half-successful effort and “produce the 
classicism, common to all dying cultures. But, ultimately. 
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weary, reluctant, cold, it [culture at the phase of civilization} 
loses its desire to be’’, and gradually but irreversibly proceeds 
to its grave. Before its death, however, the culture-civilization 
experiences “the spell of second religiosity”, the fever of a 
new religious movement, which marks the end of its life- 
course, and possibly the emergence of a new culture. 

Sarkar presented a still briefer version than this ba*e sketch 
of Spengler’s cyclical theory of change of cultuies. He, 
however, noted that in Spengler’s schema the civilization 
phase of culture witnesses the emergence of the world city. 
And, world cities like Pataliputra or Rome or Bagdad or 
London are “wholly intellect.” They are the symbols of 
soullessness. They are not the “homes”. The birth of these 
world cities entails theii death by their giowth and their 
contrast of riches and poverty, by their artificial stimulation 
and their taedium vitae, and finally by the increasing sterility 
of the megalopolitan man. These generalisations by Spengler 
about the great cities, megalopolises or cosmopolises “exhibit 
in their highest intensity as well as in their widest extensity 
(sic) all the features of what he calls civilization, which in his 
metaphysical interpretation, represents the final or “decadent” 
stage of every culture in all the cycles of world-history. In 
the present author's interpretations of social and cultural 
dynamics it is not reasonable to treat the climax, the zenith or 
the boom of any development as its decline and fall in a special 
sense , or in a particularly moralizing manner” (Sarkar, 1941 : 
99 ; emphases added). Spengler was correct to point out the 
vices or evils of the modern, urban civilization of the west. 
But vices or evils are ubiquitous. They are present in every 
culture at eveiy stage of its existence or development. It is 
illogical to ignore it. It is equally unphilosophical to harp 
and moralize upon the “phene-spots” of tbe latest develop- 
ments as the “end of the life's course of every great culture.” 
The evils are not sui generis at any stage. “Unless a philoso- 
pher be prepared to describe every transformation, change- 
over, remaking or reconstruction as the ‘death symbolism of 
the definitive thing become’ it is sheer hyperbole or meaning- 
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less verbosity to describe the latest stages in human develop- 
ment, embodied as they are in the cosmopolises or great cities 
as 'standing at the end of life’s course’ *’ (idem). 

Sarkar’s theory of progress admits of changes of style in 
literature or art or of forms in economy, polity and religion. 
In this process of change the old style or form disappears 
not only with undesirable or evil elements but with some 
desirable elements as well, that were good (sbiva), beautiful 
(sundara), true ( satya ). Similarly, the advent of the new 
too is a mixed bag. With the appearance of good elements 
in the new style or form, some undesirable elements too 
manifest themselves Spengler’s foreboding of the doom of 
modern Culture-Civilization because of the evils in it and 
his yarning for a new Culture which will be free from all 
kinds of evils or shortcomings was, therefore, not acceptable 
to Sarkar. Sarkar’s theory of culture as a theatre of per- 
petual conflict between good and evil was opposed to 
Spengler’s views. But more serious was his opposition to any 
thesis projecting the disintegration or annihilation of the 
modern Civilization, or or for that mattter, any Culture or 
Civilization in its totality. Though in one part of the VTSP 
(ibid. : 494) Sarkar noted that Spengler’s “cyclical theory’* 
envisioned the regeneration of life with the substitution 
of the will to victory of the exact sciences of the modern 
western civilisation by the “new element of inwardness”, 
in another part of the same work he observed, “The possi- 
bility of wiedergeburt ( rebirth ) has been ignored by Spengler” 
( ibid. : 100 ). This denial by Spengler of renewal or re- 
making of culture was possibly a strong reason behind 
Sarkar’s declaration of himself to be “generally un-Spengle- 
rian in my fundamental ideology” (ibid. : 497). “After all”, 
wrote Sarkar in 1928, “it is only a truism that says that one 
form or style of life is going to be replaced by another. 
But, evidently, there are few students of objective history 
who, as Spengler is not unaware, would be prepared to accept 
the nineteenth and twentieth "centuries, in point of values, 
as inferior to the preceding centuries, not to speak of marking 
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<c definite pathway downward*"' If the eighteenth century can 
be conceded to be ‘Greek* and to represent kuitur, there can 
be no philosophical justification for considering the 
twentieth century to be ‘Roman* and as embodying * Zivilisa - 
tiori ” (1928 : 286). 

The entire gamut of Sarkar’s indological and socio- 
logical studies has been pervaded by a quest for the sources 
of a possible rejuvenation of the Indian (Hindu) culture in 
its past so that it could draw its sustenance from its 
tradition for facing up the challenge of the industrially and 
scientifically advanced nations in the west. Any idea of 
decaying of a culture or a people does not fit in with the 
tenor of his life’s work. Sarkar, the sociologist of progress, 
wrote unequivocally. “Progress has-’-always to be envisaged 
in terms of the upward trends of new regions, new races, 
new classes, and new forces. The eventual fall of the Aryan 
as suspected by Lapouge and Amman does not and need not 
necessarily be taken as equivalent to a disaster to mankind 
and world-civilization. Culture is all the time being enriched 
or rejuvenated with new values. The doctrine of progress, 
therefore, has need to be adapted to these new facts and 
situations” (1936: 82: emphasis added). Sarkar's interest in 
history as a story to be told Jay in his interest in history as 
a story to be made. His account of the past must, there- 
fore, have been a depiction of the story of the evolution of 
a living reality, now displaying an exuberant vitality, now 
undergoing an apparently anaemic phase marked by a 
seeming diminution of its vigour. Sarkai’s acceptance of the 
idea or thesis of death or petrification or putrefaction of 
the Indian ( or Hindu) civilization (or, for that matter, any 
civilization) would have meant his preparedness for taking 
the role of undertaker of this civilization. Sarkar never 
imagined this role either for himself or for his country- 
men. Any utterance of decay or putrefaction of the 
Indian culture and civilization in Sarkar’s writings must 
therefore be taken for one made in a hurry or through 
inadvertence. 
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XII 

As far back as 1914, Sarkar controverted the views of 
P. C. Ray regarding the causes of the decline of scientific 
spirit in India. According to Ray, in ancient India useful 
arts and sciences, as distinguished from mere handicrafts, 
were cultivated by the higher classes. In the Vedic age the 
rishis or priests did not form an exclusive caste of their own 
and followed various professions according to their conve- 
nience. But all this was changed when the Brahmins reasser- 
ted their supremacy on the decline or expulsion of Buddhism. 
“The caste system was established de novo in a more rigid 
form. The drift of Manu and of the later Puranas is in 
the direction of glorifying the priestly class which set up 
most arrogant and outrageous pretensions ’ ’ (Ray, 1956 : 240 ; 
emphasis added — not cited by Sarkar). Ray pointed out that 
the dissection of dead bodies advocated by Susruta for students 
of surgery and experiment and observation became impossible 
because of Manu’s injunctions against the touch of a corpse 
which led to defilement. The handling oT a lancet thus 
became prohibited and anatomy and surgery fell into disuse. 
“It was considered equally undignified to sweat away at the 
forge like a Cyclops”’ ( idem ). Thus, the cultivation of the 
kalas by the more refined classes soon became unthinkable. 
“The arts thus being relegated to the low castes, and the 
professions made hereditary, a certain degree of fineness, 
delicacy and deftness in manipulation was no doubt secured, 
but this was accomplished at a terrible cost. The intel- 
lectual portion of the community being thus withdrawn from 
active participation in the arts, the how and why of the 
phenomenon — the co-ordination of cause and effect— were lost 
sight of. The spirit of enquiry gradually died out among a 
nation, naturally prone to speculation and metaphysical 
subtleties, and India for once bade adieu to experimental and 
inductive sciences. Her soil was rendered morally unfit for 
the birth of a Boyle, a Descartes, or a Newton, and her very 
name was all but expunged from the map of the scientific 
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world for a time” ( ibid. : 240-241 ; the whole paragraph 
was quoted by Sarkar ). 

Sarkar did not subscribe to the above view. While he 
did recognise the contribution of the western thinkers 
mentioned by Ray, he felt at the same time that the Hindu 
thinkers during the period of alleged decline were called 
upon to perform the task of “preservation of national existence 
and the conservation (with necessary adaptation or modi- 
fication) of the culture of their race against the inroads of 
aggressive Islam. The greatest achievement of the Hindus 
and the most marvellous feat of their genius consisted in 
this that, while other races had to succumb to the steam- 
roller of the ‘Koran, the sword or the tribute’ and extinguish 
all vestiges of their national traditions and institutions, 
the Hindus alone not only succeeded in withstanding this 
levelling influence and maintaining their individuality and 
original race-consciousness, but also in assimilating and uti- 
lising the new world-forces in the interest of their own expan- 
sion, development and progress” (PBHS, 1914 : 210). 

According to Sarkar, “But for this assimilative capacity, 
this extraordinary power of displaying and distributing their 
energies in a latent form in the work of social reconstruc- 
tion and synthetic readjustments, the whole civilisation of 
the Hindus would have been swept off the face of the earth 
and have been driven underground” ( idem ). A proper and 
scientific reading of the socio-political conditions prevailing 
in India with the advent of Islam v ould show “ not that the 
Hindu national mind was slain during this period ,, but that it 
addressed itself to the more urgent problems of the time. 
“The struggle was between one socio-religious ideal and 
another socio-religious ideal, for the Mussalmans did not 
bring with them any other instruments of culture, ostensibly 
or as a matter of course- That being the conflict, ‘com- 
petition’ and instinct of self-preservation induced the people 
of Hindusthan to present not greater and greater original 
discoveries and inventions in science, industry and philo- 
sophy but mainly a more liberal and elastic inter- 
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pretation of their socio-religious ideals and institutions, a 
more philosophic relaying of the foundations of their social 
and domestic system, necessitated by the changes in the 
circumstances of their age” (ibid. : 211 ) If culture of a race 
is relative to the conditions of the age, the contributions of 
the Hindu thinkers in reorganising the old order into a new 
order were no less important than the accomplishments of 
the western scientists. 

“Universal History,” Sarkar observed, “if philosophically 
and biologically interpreted, yields one fundamental lesson 
about human progress, viz., that the culture of a race is ‘ relative ' 
to the conditions of the age. According to this doctrine of the 
Relativity of Culture, which again is corollary to the great 
Biol ogico- sociological Doctrine enunciated above, it would 
be easily admitted that the epoch from Bacon to Linnaeus, 
Humboldt, Whitney and Herbert Spencer has not probably 
done for humanity an iota of work in any way nobler or 
greater than what has been achieved in Hindusthan by the 
band of master-minds from Kavira, Chaitanya, Tukarama, 
Nanaka and any other givers of social laws and morals to the 
days of Ramaprasada, Ramamohana, Vidyasagara and 
Ramakrisna Paramahamsa” (ibid. : 211-212 ; emphasis added). 
Sarkar appeared here to be influenced by a narrow Hindu 
outlook. Whatever veracity the preceding analysis by Sarkar 
might have, one would wonder whether the social reorganisa- 
tion he talked of led to a more liberal and accommodative 
outlook among the Hindus or if a more closed social system 
consisting of equally closed subsystems with hiatuses among 
them, was substituted for the old one, as was alleged by Ray. 

It is, however, interesting to note a similarity (at least, of a 
part) of the above analysis with the following observation 
by Marx : “Arabs, Turks, Tartars, Moguls, who had succes- 
sively overrun India soon became Hinduized, the barbarian 
conquerors being, by an eternal law of history, conquered 
themselves by the superior civilization of their subjects”. And 
Sarkar would have partly agreed with the next sentence 
from Marx : “The British were the first conquerors superior,. 
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and, therefore, inaccessible to Hindu Civilization” (Marx, 
June 24. 1853 in Marx, 1975 : 30). Marx, however, did not 
share the opinion of those who believed in a golden age of 
Hindustan. He blamed the ancient traditions of the religion of 
Hindustan and the little village communities “contaminated 
by distinctions of caste and by slavery’’ for subjugating man 
to external circumstances instead of elevating man to be 
the sovereign of circumstances (Marx, June 10, 1853 in Marx, 
op. cit. t 17-18). Sarkar, too, would accept that the British 
or Western Civilization, particularly after the Industrial 
Revolution, was superior to the Hindu or Indian. But he 
would not admit that this superiority was inaccessible to 
to the Hindus or Indians. This superiority of the Occident 
over the orient was a temporary and temporal one which 
could be appropriated quickly by the latter, if the people 
there put in necessary effort. Probably, this very thought 
led Sarkar to abandon the search for specificity of the 
socio-cultural system(s) of the Indian or the Asians and the 
particular historical causes of stagnation of their civilizations 
and engage in a search for somewhat mechanical unifor- 
mities between the east and the west. Had Sarkar continued 
his studies regarding this recondite area of Indian history, 
some more useful information or a more insightful analysis 
might have come from him. And, in this endeavour he would 
have received some help from his contemporaries like 
Jogendranath Bagchi Tarka-Samkhya-Vedanlatirtha. 

Bagchi pointed out that between the eleventh and six- 
teenth centuries a plethora of philosophical views emerged 
in India. The propounders of these views created, because 
of their illiberal outlook, many closed circles which bred a 
climate of mutual hostility that came to pervade India 
that had been lacking in political consciousness. Because of 
the absence of broadness of vision, the people of different 
segments too came to embrace one or the other of these 
cloistered groups and, eventually, harbour malice against 
one another. Since parochialism became exceedingly strong 
during this period, in the realm of Dharma sastras too speci- 
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fic Smriti-Nibandha treatises were composed in and for 
particular territorial (as also cultural) segments and these* in 
their turn, nurtured and strengthened the spirit of narrow 
regionalism. At the time of the downfall of a nation, the , 
intellect of the learned too is clouded by wrong notions or 
incorrect ideas. People come to stress individual or sectional 
interests more than the collective interests. The country, 
consequently, became divided into many parts without any 
bond of unity among themselves (1356 B. S. / 1949 : 60). 

The chief reason behind the above phenomenon was, 
according to Bagchi, the neglect of Dandaniti by the Aryan 
or Hindu philosophers and literatteurs, which was the result 
of their unnatural disinterest in worldly matters. And, it 
was the consequence of their combat with the Buddhist philo- 
sophers who propagated the unreality of the worldly affairs. 

Bagchi tells us that treatises of the Hindus never ignored 
the importance of Dandaniti or the art of managing the 
affairs of the world. Thus, the Manusamhita or The Laws of 
Manu, laid down that “Traividyebhyastrayeem Vidyat 
Dandanitimca Saswatim / Anvikshikim * Catmavidyam 
Vartarambhamsca lokatah” ( Manusamhita , VII, 43 ; Nyaya- 
tirtha, 1963 : 124 ; Saptatirtha, 1954 : 643) [ From those versed 
in the three Vedas let him [the king] learn the threefold (sacred 
science), the primeval science of government, the science of 
dialectics, and the knowledge of the (supreme) Soul ; from the 
people ( the theory of) the ( various ) trades and professions. 
Buhlex’s translation, 1964 (1886) : 222]. The- Mahabharata 
contains slokas like “Trayee canvikshiki caiva varta ca 
Bhratarsabha / DandanUisca bipula vidyastatra nidarsitah.” 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra divided sciences or branches of 
knowledge into four, viz, Anvikshaki (comprising the philo- 
sophy ofSamkhya, Yoga and Lokayata), Varta (agriculture, 
cattle-breeding and trade), and Danda-Niti ( science of 
government) (cf. Shamasastry, 1915 : 6). Discourses on 
Dandaniti had formed an important part of the literary 
creation of the Hindu poets from the time of the epics like 
the Ramayana down to the 6th Century B. C. when 
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Dandin composed his Dasakumaracarita, the 8th canto of 
which contained a detailed discussion of the principles of niti- 
sastra. But it was since the time of Vanabhatta, the court-poet 
of the emperor, Harshabardhana, i.e., the 7th century, that 
dandaniti came to be ignored or disregarded. And, the sub- 
sequent period witnessed the political fragmentation of 
India. The sway of other-worldliness of Buddhism over 
the people in the country during this time was a concomitant 
feature or, rather, the causative factor. 

If Bagchi’s thesis is totally accepted, how does one 
account for the facts that Jeevaka, a famous practitioner of 
medicine, and that Nagarjuna, "the most conspicuous figure 
among the Indian alchemists” (Ray, J956 : 116), were 
Buddhist by faith ? There are other difficulties too. In 
different places of the same work Bagohi mentions different 
centuries as the period of decline of the importance of Danda- 
niti in the literature of the Hindus, which was caused through 
the influence of Buddhism. In one place it is the end of the 
seventh or the eighth, in another, ninth and tenth, in a third 
place, the fourteenth and fifteenth, in a fourth place, the 
twelfth, century or centuries. 

The span is so long that it is difficult to establish an asso- 
ciation between the ascendance and dominance of the 
Buddhist anschauung of other-worldliness as the most impor- 
tant cause of dt, ’ine of interest of the Hindus in managing 
worldly affairs and therefore, Dandaniti, on the one hand, and 
all these different period 4 on the other. First, the Buddhist 
dominance, if there were any, did not last so long and, 
secondly, so many other factors entered into the socio-cultural 
milieux in India during all these ages. Further, Bagchi 
wants us to notice that since the age of Naishadhacaritam , i.e., 
the twelfth century, an excessive stress on love and eroticism 
came to pervade the literature of the Hindus. This near-total 
obsession with erotic love to the neglect of every ether ele- 
ment of life ( including dandaniti) indicated a debasement of 
taste of the Hindus and the attendant degeneration in their 
way of life. But to hold the influence of Buddhism singularly 
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responsible for it all is patently a biased view. Finally, was 
the multiplicity of regional smriti-nivandhas the cause or the 
result of political fragmentation ? Did it help political frag- 
mentation or did it stop farther clevages by recognising the 
local mores and customs through their codification and sancti- 
fication in regional smriti-nivandhas ? 

Because of his obsessive antipathy towards Buddhism 
Bagchi did not think over these questions. But his view that 
fractionation of the intellectual order of the Hindus (whatever 
the reasons might be) gave rise to the conceit that obfuscated 
the differences between the relative and the absolute, the local 
and the pan-Indian, nay, the universal, and thus sowed the 
seeds of narrowness and parochialism, prejudice and supersti- 
tion in the hear*s of the Hindus is worth-examining. A 
scholar with Sarkar’s erudition could have enlightened us 
with solutions to some of the problems raised by Bagchi as 
also to those which might arise as responses or reactions to 
Bagchi’s views. But his haste in explaining away the pecu- 
liarities in Indian history in his bid to search out the paral- 
lels of what happened in India in the history*of the Occident 
and secondly, his occasional over-eagerness to justify what- 
ever happened in India of the yore ended that possibility. 

Sarkar seemed to be much less ethcocentric in his 
explanation of one obstacle to the development of science 
among the Hindus. Bhim Chandra Chatterjee quoted from 
various sources like the Vedas, Upanishads, Puranas, the lore 
of Vidyapati, etc., to prove that the Hindu sages had con- 
ceived the idea of evolution long before it was dreamt by any 
other nation. Sarkar remarked that “these truths of Botanical 
Physiology were known to the Hindus simply as facts , but 
no trace has been found as yet regarding their knowledge of 
the ‘science* of physiology, i.e., how these take place in 
nature ; in short, they have observed the facts without 
caring to ‘explain’ them or assign reasons ' * (ibid. : 203). 
Of course, it was the task of the posterity to continue and, 
if possible, to improve upon the work bequeathed to it by 
the preceding generations. But did the line of continuity 
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remain unbroken among the Hindus ? If not, one comes 
back again to the old question, why did it break ? 

It is interesting to note that Sarkar himself provided a 
brief answer to the above question. And, he linked it with 
a peculiarity of the Hindu socio-cultural system at a parti- 
cular period in history, though he did not specify the period 
and though here also he was haunted by the idea of finding 
out similarities of the Hindu social system with the European 
social system. Sarkar thought that Kant is the father of 
modern materialism for the West, and his counterpart in 
India is Vivekananda. Prior to Kant, people in Euro- 
America were under the influence of the Catholic Church. 
The next world, the other-woildly interests, the supramun- 
dane thoughts had been considered to be “the only glorious 
things”. But in the meantime the west experienced the slow and 
gradual emergence of experimental sciences, and the dis- 
covery of the laws of nature or matter. The honest intel- 
lectuals could not but reckon with their truth. “It was 
Kant who for the first time had the courage to declare in so 
many words that nature, matter, the earthly world were 
no less glorious than man, the person, the inner woild. The 
laws of Nature were as immutable and absolute, said he, 
as the laws of human spirit. It is on this Kantian recogni- 
tion of the equal dignity of the two worlds that the 
knowledge ol Nature, investigations into the natural 
sciences, researches in material interests have been able to 
grow in the same unha npered manner as researches into the 
inner world ” (Sarkar in Das<? ed.), 1940 : 41\ 

Instead of discussing the validity of the above statement, 
one should for the present purpose concentrate on what 
follows : “The situation in India was”, Sarkar observed, 
“parallel to that in Europe. The dignity of Nature had been 
denied to the exclusive recognition of the dignity of spirit, 
if not in practical life, at any rate in the dominant philo- 
sophical schools. This obsession by the affairs of the spirit, 
although confined to the academic world, engendered an 
intellectual and moral hypocrisy among the men and women 
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used as they are to the ordinary family life* arts and crafts, 
commercial and social pursuits. In order to profess their 
reverence for things of the spirit they got into the habit of 
declaring, in any case, verbally, their alleged apathy and 
and indifference to the most intimate concerns of their daily 
life” ( idem ; emphasis added). Sarkar continued, “Among 
intellectuals those who studied the Sankhya system of philo- 
sophy were looked down as materialists because they 
were researchers into Prakriti (Nature). The princes among 
philosophers were considered to be those who specialized in 
the topics of the soul, e.g., the students of Vedanta. India 
like Europe was therefore in need of a man who could say 
with all the honesty he could command that Prakriti was 
no less sacred than Purusha (Man) and that the pursuit of 
material sciences and material prosperity was as godly as 
that of the sciences and activities bearing on the soul” 
(ibid. : 41-42). This man is, according to Sarkar, 
Vivekananda. 

The foregoing analysis brings, as if through* the backdoor, 
the idea of other-worldl incss of the Indians into Sarkar’s cogni- 
tive mapping of the tradition of India, which he so long most 
scrupulously tried to deny. Further, it located hypocrisy in 
the intellectual circles as well as in the parlours of common 
people of the Hindu society to be an impediment to the 
material progress of the Hindus or Indians. And, it may be 
recalled here, P. C. Ray too blamed this hypocrisy or “most 
arrogant and outrageous pretensions” of the priestly class of 
the Hindu society for its intellectual torpor and stagnation. 
Probably, Sarkar also, pragmatist as he was ( cf. sup. 320-43), 
believed like Ray that the predicament of the Indian society 
was created by the hiatus between the classes and the masses, 
by an emphasis on conformity to a rigid social structure, and 
lack of preparedness for change by a sort of obscurantism. 
He, therefore, most sincerely tried to break the barriers 
between the “upper ten thousand” and the rest of the society 
through the National Education Movement, to promote among 
bis countrymen “ mistrification , industrialisation, economic 
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modernisation combined with culture, humanism and spiri- 
tuality” (1946, xii). In order to break conformism, he hailed 
“the spirit of modern India [as] the spirit of constructive 
protest and assimilative challenge’’ ( 1937 : 413 ). Sarkar 
declared in Creative India, “In every phase of life in India 
today, political or cultural, economic or artistic, everybody 
who is anybody is a fighter, a fighter against obscurantism, 
Hindu or Moslem, some alien chauvinism, some vassalage in 
art, some industrial thraldom, or some subjection in scientific, 
sociological, economic and philosophical theory. It is in 
such fights that the emancipation of his soul lies. Verily, 
today, as ever in the past sakti, energy or force, is the veiy 
deity of creative India’s men and women” ( ibid. : 415 ; 
emphasis except that on the Sanskrit word added). Though 
Sarkar proclaimed “this energism ( saktUyoga )" to be but 
normal with the genius of the people of India, his repeated 
harpings on certain values noted in the preceding lines have 
probably been necessitated by their absence from the ambient 
culture of the Indians, at least, at a certain period of their 
history. 


XIII 

This somewhat critical account of Sarkar’s attempts at the 
discovery of th' Indian society and culture would remain 
incomplete without a reference to his ideas regarding the two 
important institutions of the Hindu society, viz., joint family 
and caste. Sarkar noticed in Ingrajer Janmabhumi (1922) how 
neolocality as distinguished from patrivirilocality of the Hindu 
(joint ) family was stressed in Britain (rather, in the modern 
west) with its emphasis on individualism and nuclear family. 
Further, the English of the nineteenth and the twentieth 
centuries appl'ed the pric^iple of division of labour not only 
to the field of science but also to the arenas of trade and 
commerce, matters relating to the government and familial 
and social life. 

Its impact on family was clearly manifested in the differcn- 
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tiation of its functions. The task of socialising and educating 
the children was taken out of family and entrusted to the 
schools or boarding schools specialised in the job. By contrast, 
the pupils in the ‘domestic system* of the Hindus used to 
get an opportunity to live amidst the members of the 
family of the preceptor or teacher. While they studied there, 
they performed various other activities which characterize 
Ii f e in a family, viz., taking care of the cattle of the teacher- 
householder, nursing the sick or the ill. Their character or 
personality developed in this way. Indeed, differentiation of 
educational and other functions of family has never been so 
sharp in India as it has been in Great Britain (or in the west). 
Family is regarded by the Hindus as an important place for 
learning ideas and skills necessary for life. 

Similarly, in the Hindu way of life family is also the 
temple or abode of gods and goddesses. The rhythm of life 
in family is attuned to a series of daily and calendrical rites 
and rituals connected with the worship of the household deity, 
the salagrama-sila (a black geode) symbolising Lord Vishnu, 
the image or phallic symbol of Lord Siva, the tulsi or basil 
plant, or the lighting (offering) of the Akasadeepa or Akasa- 
pradeepa (a lamp or lantern suspended from the top of a pole 
set up by the Hindus during the month of Kartika, i.e„ Oct.- 
Nov., in reverence to their deceased ancestors), and the like. In 
case of the English people the Church like the educational 
institutions has been separated from family. The Church is 
specialised in religious functions. So the arena of religious acti- 
vities is to be found in churches and not at home or in family. 

Other functions too have in a similar manner been separa- 
ted in the west from home or family and different institutions 
have grown up independently of family. Myriads of associa- 
tions have developed in England to realise the countless goals 
like helping the poor, the old and the infirm, extending 
charity to the needy and the orphans, promoting social or 
public welfare, rearing and tending of the cattle, showing 
kindness to the animals, etc., etc. These organisations aie 
separate from and independent of one another as well as 
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family. They hardly have any connection with the day-to-day 
life at home, | 

©Brels *nf?RTf?w ®rt^r j $r ara” (to^bt, 
bO^V, srar^ifaf 5 g {)0 ). “But, for the Hindus, 

family is the epitome of the entire world (or cosmos). Every 
item of life on earth finds room in the daily routine of the 
Indian family” (Sarkar. 1922 : 460) The Hindus regard the 
activities like helping the poor and distressed, maintaining the 
unemployed and infirm relatives, tending the cattle and 
regularly cleansing the cow-shed attached to the household, 
performing the rite of hospitality to a visitor or guest or pilgrim 
as the task or obligation of family and do not divide them into 
functions to be performed by different and specialised agencies. 

* ‘wept®’ l” ( ) “The 

performance of ‘pancamahayajna’ or ‘Five Sacrifices’ [“Teach- 
ing (and studying) is the sacrifice (offered) to Brahman, the 
(offerings of water and food called") Tarpana the sacrifice to 
the manes, the burnt oblation the sacrifice offered to the gods, 
the Bali offering that offered to the Bhutas, and the hospitable 
reception of guests the offering to men” — Manu. Ill, 69 ; 
Biihler’s translation, Biihler, 1886 : 87-88) is a usual practice 
with a Hindu household” ( idem ; parenthesis added). 

It is interesting that Manu remarks, “But he who doss 
not feed these five, the gods, his guests, those whom he is 
bound to maintain, the manes, and himself, lives not, though 
he breathes” (III, 71 ; Buhier, op. cit. : 89 ). Explaining the 
cosmic symbiosis underlying the Five Sacrifices Radhakamal 
Mukerjee writes, “The Indian myth of Five Obligations and 
Sacrifices (panchamahayajna ) is a generative master notion 
in morality and culture, and makes work a sacrament for 
everybody These five obligations, according to the fami- 

liar myth charged with cosmic meanings are : obligation to 
gods, to ancestors, to spiritual teachers, to fellowmen and to 
animals with all of Whom men live interlocked lives. A chain 
of reciprocal duties and services binds together all creature* 
in the cosmos. This is the basic concept for the moral order. 
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It is imperative that such debts are to be repaid by every 
person through the performance of five obligatory sacrifices 
(yajna). These sacrifices are : sacrifices to the gods or wor- 
ship, sacrifices to the spiritual teachers, i,e., cultivation and 
advancement of learning, sacrifices to ancestors, i. e., pro- 
creation and upbringing of the family and transmission of 
faith and culture, sacrifices to fellowmen, i.e., love, sharing 
and service, and finally, sacrifices to birds and animals, i.e., 
love, care and devotion to the welfare of all sentient creatures. 
Man's daily round of activities [thus] gains in full sym- 
bolic meaning and significance A man of no sacrifice up- 
sets the cosmic symbiosis of nature, earth, man, culture and 
Deity, and is a thief, since he enjoys the gifts of the cosmos 
without offering anything in return” (Mukerjee, 1951 : 6-7). 

Nobody else than a couple and its unmarried sons and 
daughters finds room in the nuclear family of Great Britain 
or other western countries. As a result, associations of 
various types become necessary for looking after the helpless 
or infirm relatives, or distantly related widows or children 
who have lost their parents. The joint family of the Hindus 
provides succour to all these members of the family. 
While the ladies of a Hindu or Indian family perform the 
sacred task of serving others within the precincts of the 
household, their counterparts in the west join or organise or 
help specialised associations like Nursing Homes, Alms 
Houses, Work Houses, etc., for realising their desire to help 
or serve others. 

The task also of cooking food has gradually been 
transferred from family to outside specialised agencies in the 
west. This is the result of an extreme division of labour and 
differentiation of functions in the west, which has not been 
looked upon with favour by the Hindus. Finally, every 
household in India has an open courtyard attached to it, 
which gives it plenty of light and open air that ensures health 
and hygiene of the members of the household against disease 
and sickness. But, the west has developed specialised insti- 
tutions like municipalities which create and maintain open 
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spaces, public parks, gardens, etc., for providing the urban 
people with the much desired air and light. If anybody looks 
into the socio-cultural phenomena in India and Great 
Britain, or the west in general, he will find that in the west 
nearly two dozen associations, each independent and self-suffi- 
cient, have emerged in place of the family in order to per- 
form a number of specific tasks which were earlier performed 
in and by the family. In India many of these functions used 
to be and aie even today performed within the confines of 
the family. Sarkar wonders, £<fRJTS13 

dm fa ?*’ ( mm S 8fc5> ) t “Does not 

human life evince wider vaiiety and gieater richness in 
quality in the Hindu socio-cultural order than in other 
orders 7” (Sarkar, 1922b : 462). 

Sarkar’s sketch of the Hindu or Indian family in contra- 
distinction to the British (western) family ends here. He 
never returned to study the nature of family in India. Nor 
did he examine the extent of the possibility of continuance of 
the special character of the Hindu/Indian family in the 
changed milieu of an industrialising or industrialised society, 
the society which India of his imagination aimed at. What 
is, however, noteworthy is that Sarkar’s characterisation of 
the Indian family seems to be confirmed in the studies by the 
sociologists of recent times. 

I. P. Desai " rote, for example, that “The concept of 
family as the nuclear family is still not the Indian concept. 
Consequently, the nuclear family to the Indian is not the same 
as it is to the Fnglishman or American today” (1964 : 32). He 
started nevertheless his famous survey of the family in Mthuva 
town with the following idea. “If the ac ions are oriented 
towards the husband, wife and children group it should be 
understood as a nuclear family. 1*' they are oriented towards 
a group wider than that > f should be a joint family” (idem). 
He found, however, at the end of his survey that “The belief 
in the desirability of joint living was found to be quite wide 
spread. Even when there is no jointness of pri perty or 
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jointness of residence, it is maintained by the recognition of 
kinship obligations’’ (ibid. : 147). 

The conclusions of Irawati Karve were no different either. 
She would not accept and use the term ‘nuclear’ in analysing 
the nature of families in India. She would categorize them 
into ‘joint’ and ‘non-joint,’ “The conjugal family has,” wrote 
Karve, “come intv ‘fashion’ through imita'ion rather than 
through any structural necessity of the society. If Parsons and 
with him others think that in India modern industrialization 
is leading to a gradual decline of the joint-family, it is a 
hypothesis not vet substantiated*’ (Karve, 1968 : 392). She 
concluded from hei suivey that in a large number of cases 
“jointness and non-jointness” were temporal phases of a 
family. 

In the conclusion or what he calls “observations’’ of his 
survey of We i t Bengal Family Structure Ramkrishna Mukherjee 
remarks that “with lespect to the familial organization ol 
Indian society, the patrilineal-patrivirilocal join* family is 
seen to be the desired norm [among the Hindus] since the 

ancient times The Moslem ethic also doe* not sti ike a 

different tune. And yet, the humbler sections of the society 
are often found in the same literatures to live in nuclear 

families as against the wealthier ones However, the 

kinship bond among all these sections of the society is not 
reported to be different ; the desire to attain large families of 
procreation and orientation is considered to be fairly univer- 
sal” (1977a : 178). Mukherjee urges a content analysis of all 
the relevant literature for a further confirmation of the above 
picture of the desire of the Indians for joint families. “For con- 
temporary West Bengal, however, a similar picture emerges 
from his survey. Though the survey showed that 54‘o of the 
families in West Bengal in 1960-61 were nuclear, a considera- 
tion of the variables concomitant to the formation, propagation 
and destruction of family-units reveals that “the patrilineal- 
patrivirilocal joiat families of procreation of the heads of 
West Bengal families is the central tendeocy in the society, as 
it is likely for the Indian society as a whole also” (ibid. : 177). 
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Mukherjee refuses to treat this phenomenon as a manifestation 
of the essential nature of “one of Asian ‘inert societies’ ’’ or 
as something that is '‘traditionally irrational’’ (ibid. : 182\ He 
hypothesizes, instead, ^at this social fact is a rational res- 
ponse of the people in an economy of scarcity which compels 
them to fall back upon their families of procieation in their 
old age in view of the absence of any savings or a social 
insurance system. 

Milton Singer seems to support Karve’s thesis when he 
writes that he finds fiom his own study o! the industrialists of 
Madras city that join’ family has helped rathei than hindered 
them m their industriil and business management (Singer, 
1972:286—298). Thus, Sarkar's focus on the cultu.aJ and 
■vtructura! specificity of the Hindu or Indian family might, if 
pursued patiently and in greater detail, lead to new lines of 
inquiry regaiding the congruence oi incompatibility of 
“structuial types’’ ot ihe tamilies with industrial transfor- 
mation and economic development of a society. 

In comparison with his statement regarding the family, 
Sarkar’s discussion of caste is fairly elaboi ate. Sarkai refer- 
ied to this phenomenon again and again in all major works 
by him (1916: 192-205, 1936: 71-73, 108-111 ; 1937: 34-35, 
126-135; 1937a: 101-108, 191-196, 1941 : 108-174, 242-247, 
638-639). A separate monograph, at least, a separate, fan ly 
long chapter, is necessaiy for an analysis ot his views on 
caste. The leaders may discover contradictions in his state- 
ments made at ditfe'ent places. Also, Sarkar’s proneness to 
find parallels ot the Indian caste system in other cultures is 
evident m many places. Ingrcijer Janmabhumi bears, however, 
evidence of Sarkar’s efforts towards understanding the speci- 
ficity ot the caste system and the \ -ocesses as to how it has 
been adapting itself to the changing circumstances. 

In his discussion with George Unwin of the University of 
Manchester Sarkar refuted the idea that castes were frozen 
collectivities totally independent of one another and there 
was rigid compartmentalization of them in terms of values, 
ideas and interests, that stood in the way of the political unity 
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of India. He pointed out that on paper a caste is des- 
cribed as an autonomous and independent community. But, 
in reality, the degree of rigidity of the division between 
one caste and another was never that complete. The form 
assumed by the caste system during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries when India became subjugated by the 
British -did not characterise its history all through. Before 
India’s subjugation by foreign powers the dynasties and 
the political boundaries of the kingdoms or states constantly 
changed. The cultural, economic and political environments 
of castes too changed as a result. Caste-boundaries were re- 
drawn again and again. Castes, could not, therefore, remain 
unchanging and immobile. Intercaste mobility and other 
forms of interaction between one caste group and another were 
but natural. Castes were then living entities ready to adapt 
themselves to the new forces and influences and enrich 
themselves with their help. But it was the culture of political 
independence which made it possible. When the country came 
to be dominated by a foreign power, the milieu of fiee, inde- 
pendent thought and action disappeared and castes too lost 
their original vitality and dynamism that made room for new 
ideas a^d grojps of people. They were turned into rigid 
compartments. 

It is true that the caste system divided the Hindu society 
into several compartments, though originally these were not 
water-tight compartments. These divisions were not small. 
Mobility becomes restricted in small spaces. But each major 
caste in India is fairly populous. As a result, it gives to 
its members a wide scope for selection of partners in 
marriage and interchange of ideas. Both upward and down- 
ward mobility of individuals and groups and exchange of men 
and ideas have been possible within a major caste group. Thus 
each caste group has found elements of change and new 
vigour from within. Tney have supplied strength to the 
adaptability of a caste to exogenous changes, to new ideas, 
groups and interests. The caste system has thus been saved 
from degenerating into a moribund system. 
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Contact and conflict with the Western culture, political 
subjection, railways and communication system, and social 
reform in the nineteenth century created a new constellation 
of forces for the Hindu society and its caste system. Though 
Sarkar confessed his inability to exactly predict the nature 
of the impact of it on the caste system, he indicated a 
few trends. 

First, the samskara or prejudice behind untouchability 
would weaken more and more and would, in all probability, 
disappear after the twentieth century. Secondly, occupa- 
tions would gradually cease to be hereditary and caste- 
based. The basis of eligibility for getting a job would be 
skill or merit achieved by an individual and not his/her caste. 
But, the rules of marriage would not change radically. 
The Indians would not feel enthusiastic regarding intercaste 
marriage. The experience of marriages in the Western 
world with more liberal rules of marriage and the apparent 
support for the Indian (Hindu) marriage system from new 
Eugenics, theories of heredity or anthropology might act as 
a damper on the desire for total regation of the restrictions 
on intercaste marriage. 

There would, however, be a reversal of the trend of fission 
of caste groups. The numerous endogamous divisions within 
a caste, the large number of sub-castes ( ) or sub- 

sub-castes (§*pp®- created out of a casre, would 

tend to fuse to create a few broad divisions within each of 
(or even among) which social interaction and exchange would 
begin. It would fairly extend the sphere of social activities 
including that of freedom in the selection of brides and 
grooms in marriages. 

'SpTntf* 3^517^ SflfoWT 

T©*is fw nr 1 araro, wtfw, i, *n;g 
f5$r ^f?Ts Si’foT t &73T 

fararcl wijiW ^ ^ i sunt, w* 

Ware iot* *pr, pwt, fcwq, 
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spfts*® 5^5 r ( S 80 A- 8 OI* ) I "Fourthly* 

the social divisions of caste never fragmented the national 
life and ideals of India into separate parts. Brahmans, 
kshatriyas, vaisyas and sudras — all of them shared the same 
ideas and values and lived their life according to the same 
ideals. They were never opposed to or the enemies of one 
another. The extension of Sanskrit literature, the spread of 
religious education and ideas, the association with and in- 
fluence of priests and pilgrimages, fairs and festivals, 
ceremonies and processions, the impact of folk-literatuie, 
etc., effected within the country and society bonds of unity, 
in tune with the particular ases in history 11 (1922b : 407-40S'. 
As a result, tne country did experience in earlier times, 
i.e., in mediaeval ages that kind of harmony and racial or 
national unity ( ^ ) which wa* relevant to those 

peiiods. The modern times witness the growth and stjeng- 
thening of this very sense or feeling of national unity in new 
forms through the development ot ve naculars and their 
literature, and the weakening and gtaduul disappeuiance ol 
caste restrictions legardmg occupation.*. 

*313 acsisR 1 sprcsr’iPii’iT ?iwi 3 BKv.iis” f ° 
8 otr ) l "Fifthly, one need not, 111 presence ot the facts 
above, consider the caste system to be an obstacle to the 
development and progress of the Indian nation. It has all 
through been experiencing necessary transformation fiom 
one age to another’’ ( ibid : 408 ). 

Clearly, Saikar here was talking ot the modernity of the 
Indian (Hindu) tradition. India's backwardness in the 
spheie of material achievements has been blamed again and 
again on the caste system, the alleged rigidity of which 
blocked the mobility of individuals and groups from one 
occupation to another, from one social stratum to a different 
social stratum. According to Sarkar’s (re) interpretation of 
the Hindu tradition, the oft-repeated caste restrictions were 
but "legal fiction" or "pious wish” which was positively 
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broken by ‘ the Real-politik of race mixture arid inter-caste 
marriage, i.e., varnasamkara”. The inter-mixture of cas'es 
or races implied a “veritable demociati/ation of Indian 
society and culture. The VrUtya ard t^ e varna-samkara 
were some of the ‘folk-elements’ which served to enrich 
and strengthen the foundations of Hindu civilization'’ 
( 1937 : 132 ). 

\ TSP which repeats some of Saikai's observations on 
caste recorded above mentions two basic aspects of the 
“Caste Gestalt”. “In French terminology These ate (1) 1c 
tabic (the table, i e.. dining) and 12) Ic lit (the bed, i. e., 
marriage'. The caste groups are dining groups, and, 
secondly, marriage groups” Sarka-, 1941 : 1 >8). The 6ist 
feature ’•/, purely social, the second physiolog’Co-biologi- 
cal” [idem). Both of them are bu>ed on the theoiy of the 
Hindi law g vers like Mann, Ya t .a\ alk /«*, Hcmadri, 
Chandeswara. Ragiunandana that caste groups arc he,edi- 
ta'\ ,n nature “This is evidently a somatic, physiog- 
nomic. ethnic oi fle>h and blood principle m gioupiiica- 
tion. The object is to prevent the had mash ( bones and 
muscles) of the groups from gelling mixed up with one 
anothei” (idem). The third concomitant feature of the 
caste system is that each caste has its own, specific func- 
tion or occupation In practice also the principle of 
“anoihe' caste, another occupation” was . eali'cd in the 
pa^i. '* although not as rigidly as one imagines ..” ubid. . 
168-169 ; emphasis adder- >. 

Discrimination on the basis of caste appealed to Sarkar, 
a liberal thinker of f he twentieth century, invidious. “The 
‘communal a.vaid' of Manu, Yagnavalkya, Raghunandana 
and others had”, Sarkar wtote in Sl\ “sanctioned the dis- 
enfranchisement of the t'cmng millions of the population. 
The culture-bearing stocks and strains of the hydra-headed 
multitude were generally overlooked by those law-givers” 
(1936 : 109-110). In VTSP, however, Sarkar ofTeied a some- 
what diffeient interpretation of the phenomenon. “Using a 
contemporary term’’, Sarkar put in his inimitable style, 
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“the caste-pattern may, generally speaking, be described as 
a system of 'communal award’. Each community or group is 
awarded certain privileges and restrictions in this system, 
which is usually known as that of varnashrama (castes and 
stages). It implies that every individual, first, belongs to 
a caste-group and, secondly, performs the duties or ‘functions’ 
of the different-stages, i.e., age-periods assigned by law” 
(1941 : 169). 

In C. I. also, as it has been recorded in the preceding 
pages, Sarkar presented a well argued defence of Varnasrama. 
“If.. .the people is to constitute a state, every member of each 
of the varnas ... ••• must have to observe the Oidnung, system 
or discipline, i.e., perform the duties ( sva-dharma ) of his 
‘station’ at each of the four airamas or periods of life. 
Tnus, the soldier at the front must ‘do or die’, the young 
man while at school must not marry, the king must keep 
to the coronation oath, and so forth” (1937 : 274’. 

Thus interpreted, the Hindu caste system,* rather, varna- 
srama, might have been functional for the Hindus so far 
as the maintenance of social order was concerned. But 
did it not result in a mote or less stationary society ? 
Sarkar would give a negative reply to this question. And 
the reasons weie as follows. 

First, in the same SP as contained his criticism of the 
Hindu law-givers for incapacitating the lowly castes, Sarkar 
furnished a new interpretation of the intention of the Hindu 
law-givers upholding the caste-sysiem. Their emphasis on 
the hereditary basis of caste was, Sarkar averred, not abso- 
lute “The Brahmanocracy of old, as established by Manu 
and his predecessors and successors, was based on twofold 
foundations. Janma or birth was only one of the foundations 
of that social polity. The other foundation was samskara, 
‘initiation’, education, nurture, etc. It is erroneous to as- 
cribe a birth-monism to Manu and his peers, coming as 
they did down from the sociologists of the Aitareya Brahmana. 
The theory of that sociil philosophy and societal orga* 
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nization was essentially right. That theoi y has worked well 
••■in India-*. Today also that philosophy and that orga- 
nization are prag na r ically found to be working well on the 
whole. Only, Manu requires to be modified and expanded. 
The facts of history have gone on modifying and expanding 
Manu through the ages, often unconsciously, ot course- 
(1936:110-11). 

Lest he was ac-used of ‘‘inventing’' this tiadition, Sarkar 
tried to show its actual location in the Sanskrit texts from 
the Arthasastra down to the Sukraniti. He deplored the 
propaganda of the westein scholais that the Hindus were 
weak as a nation of fighters because of their caste system. 
Since the Hindus allegedly, reseived “the entire war-work 
for the ksha’riya caste’' in consonance with the rigid prin- 
ciple of division of labour among the castes, they failed to 
utilize the total man-power of the country for its defence 
.at the moments of crisis. Proofs counter to this fallacious 
presupposition and argument were, Sarkar sought to argue, 
to be found not only in the facts of history but in 
Sastrik injunctions regarding the p ofession of arms by 
different caste groups including the Bratimanas to meet the 
exigencies. The Arthasastra provides the following evi- 
dence. “My teacher says that of the armies composed of 
Brahmanas, Ksbattuyas, Vaisyas, or Sudras, that which is 
mentioned first is, on account of bravery, better to be enlis- 
ted than the subsequen'ly mentioned in the order of enu- 
meration. No, says, Kiutilya, the enemy may win over to 
himself the army of Brahmanas by means of prostration. 
Hence, the army of Kshattriyas trained in the art of wielding 
weapons is better , or the army ot Vaisyas or Sudras having 
greater numerical strength (is better)’’ ( Kautilya, IX, n ; 
Shamasastry, 1915: 41? 418; cited in Sarkar, 1937 : 35). 
Further evidence of “the general Bushido Morality of the 
Hindus” (Sarkat, 1937 : 35) was supplied by the following 
remark from the Sukraniti : “Even BrShmanas should fight if 
there have been aggressions on women or if there has been 
a killing of cows (held inviolable according to Hindu religion) 
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by the enemy. The life of even the Brahmana who fights 
when attacked is praised by the people” ( idem ). The 
categories of men can, according to the Sukraniti , go “beyond 
the solar spheres, i e, into heaven, the austere misHonary 
and the man wha is killed at the front in a fight” ( ibid : 36 ). 
The Sukraniti mentioned also the fact of inter-caste marriage, 
both anuloma and pratiloma (IV, iii, 22-23 ; cited in Sarkar, 
1921 : 89). It spoke of the “interchangeability” of sva-dharma 
( functions) among the members of the three twice-born cate- 
gories ( Sarkar, 1921 : 93-95 ). Provisions like these in diffe- 
rent dharma and niti treatises reflect the essential dynamism 
and adaptability of the castes or the social orderof the Hindus 
to the ever-changing conditions or situations (ibid. : 95). 

Having cited illustrations of the lawgivers’ knowledge and/ 
or approval of mobility among the castes in the Sanskrit texts, 
Sari ar searched, in the second place, the examples of the 
same in the history of Indian society. According to him, 
martial prowess was the most effective means of upward 
mobility for the members of the lower castes v The rank of 
th. kshatriyas provided a berth to the members of any caste, if 
they or their caste group as a whole could marshall the 
necessary strength. Sarkai was thus talking of kshatriyi/ation 
as a perennial process in Indian history generating mobility 
within the caste order of. Damle, 1968 ; Sinha, 1962,1987) 
and not so much of Sanskritization as Gupta (1988) believes. 

“Even so late as the seventeenth century Sivaji the Great 

electrified the non-kHiatriva low-class Mawalis into the 
‘Maratha peril’ o r the Great Moghul” (1937 : 34 . Three 
important forces were discerned by Sarkar to have facilitated 
the rise of new castes and the change of old castes. First, 
it would be historically incorrect to assume a rigid asso- 
ciation between castes and occupations. Castes were not the 
“gilds’ as developed in medieval India and Europe. 
“Sociologically, one is not entitled to believe that economic 
considerations constitute the exclusive forces in the forma- 
tion of castes” (1941 : 170). Social metabolism in the form of 
structural change of groups, i. e., their horizontal movements 
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from one occupation to another or vertical trends up 
and down has been effected by “innumerable political or 
dynastic revolutions” through the epochs of Indian history. 
Secondly, the profession of arms which assuies the survival 
of the most competent proved itself powerful enough "to 
generate even without economic considerations these caste or 
race mobilities of all forms” ( ibid. : 170-171). Finally, law- 
making as “the function of the state” is another Powerful 
agency in the transformation of social orders. It is law 
that “made or unmade castes’’ in the past and “has been 
partially making and unmaking them” in modem times 
also. Sarkar thus highlighted the political aspect of casm. 
The granting of as v ell as the derecognising of the caste 
status ha» always been a potent weapon in the hands of the 
powers that be to regard the obedient and obliging and 
to punish the recalcitrant and to maintain their hegemony. 
Sarkar’s approach has been followed by a few social scientists 
a'lei him, though it jtill awaits a fullei tieatment. A. Mitra 
opened, for example, his account ol the tiibes and castes 
o'" West Bengal (ir. 1951 Census) with an exceipt Irom 
Edmund Burke’s speech in the trial of Warien Hastings 
, 3rd Day, the 15ih Februaty. 178K . Bmke exposed there 
how Warren Hastings usuiped “the seat of ecclesiastical 
jut lsdiclion , which was to decide upon the castes ol all 
those people” of Bengal whom he ruled over and how he 
silenced and thwaited. through Kanto Babu and Ganga 
GovinJa Singh, his two trusted native lieutenants, all criti- 
cism or opposition from the articulate and powerful natives 
of Bengal by threatening them with degradation of their 
caste status (Mitra. 1951). Caste-groups, therefore, had not 
been as immutable as the western thinkers (including the 
sociologists like Max Weber) painted them to be. 

Sarkar anticipated the idea of Sansk'ilhation also. As a 
pioneer in the sociology of population in this country, 
Sarkar noticed in the data of 1931 Census of India (vol. V. 

Bengal and Sikkim, part I [1933], pp. 441, 444, 448, 454, 
480-484) that in the previous fou. decades the Kayasthas 
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had numerically been just below the Brahmans. But in 
forty years the population of the Brahmans rose by 1 4 per 
cent whereas that of the Kayasthas increased by 58 per 
cent and the Kayasthas outnumbered, as a result, the 
Brahmans. How should one account for this phenomenal 
rise in Kayastha population ? The idea of “relative fecun- 
dity’* or “natural increment”, i. e., surplus of births over 
deaths as embodied in “differential fertility” would not 
provide an adequate explanation of the phenomenon. 
“A great deal is to be accounted for by invasions from 
other castes whose upward trends have been manifest for 
some long time. Tne non-Kayastha, perhaps one of the 
‘depressed’ of yesterday, has grown into the high caste of 

today From the ‘aboriginal’ to the ‘high caste’ Hindu 

the gap may be great, but the bridges are sure, although 
slow, and quite solid. Social ‘.stratification’ is not rigid, as 
Ammon believes” (Sarkar, 1936 : 72 . cf. Bose, 1953 &1975). 

The rise of the lower castes or races, as borne out in social 
metabolism of India, should not at all be treated as regress or 
qualitative decline of the population, or uneugenic or anti- 
eugenic or dysgenic. “Historically speaking, the Brahmano- 
cracy, i. e., the class responsible for the creation of Hindu 
culture, has virtually always been the result of somatic inter- 
mixture with non-Brahmans, non-‘Hindus\ non- Indians or 
extra-Indians and other alleged lower Pastes and tribes or 
races. The ascendancy in modern or contemporary times of 
certain castes and races which are conventionally known to 
belong to the lower orders is but continuing the millennium- 
long tradi'ion of Indian culture-history, namely, miscegena- 
tion, blood-fusion, race-mixture, Hinduization of the non- 
Hindu, Indianization of the extra-Indian and so forth” 

( ibid, [i.e., S.P.] : 73 ). 

Changes within the caste-system were in this way recurrent 
in Iadian history, though the caste-system itself did not 
disappear. Sarkar gave a brief but interesting analysis of the 
how and why of it. 

Belief in the purity of blood and punctilious observance 
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of the purity of acharas or rites perpetuated the caste system. 
Bat intermittent changes in both these aspects had been a fact 
of the history of castes. The “blood of the persons belonging 
to each caste changed from generation to generation” and 
from one region to another because of the intermixture of 
individuals of different strains. “The hybiidi/ed individuals 
continued to call themselves as well as have themselves des* 
cribed by the old caste name” ( 1941 : 171 }. Secondly, in 
regard to the mores or social manners and customs also, each 
caste assimilated new items from time to time. “Accultura- 
tion to new institutions and ideologies was going on all the 
time, and yet the persons acculturated to the new acharas 
preserved their old caste designations. Both in physical 
blood as well as in social manners the contents of each caste 
disappeared or got modified and underwent perpetual trans- 
formation- But the caste as a covering title retained its formal 
identity or nominal immortality during all these changes in 

substance" ( idem , emphasis added’. 

What transpires from above is the fact of continuity and 
change and change and continuity of the caste system or the 
Indian society as a whole ( cf. Mandelbaum, 1972 ). Though 
the preceding analysis points out the resilience of the caste 
system as well as the incessant changes within it, the logical 
foundation of it becomes imperilled when Sarkar is found to 
have prefaced his discussion of the mixture of bio d and 
modification of rites of various caste groups with the comment 
that “emancipation from caste tradition is nothing new in 
India” {idem). Does the continuation of the caste system prove 
that the Indians or Hindus have become ‘‘emancipated” from 
caste tradition ? Or is it true that the caste system under- 
went a total transubsiantiation while its continuity was only 
in form ? If oae considers the tune when Sarkar presented 
his analysis of the caste system, one must appreciate the 
originality and insight of Sarkar. The way in which he 
highlighted the specific nature of the caste system as evinced 
in its dual capacity to adapt itself to continuous changes and 
at the same time to maintain itself was novel in Indian 
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sociology at that time. Sarkar sensitized his audience to the 
problems of a fuller sociological explanation of the pheno- 
menon of caste. “The caste transformations of India, both 
racial and social remain,” remarked Sarkar, “yet to be 
adequately investigated” (idem). But in his haste to demons- 
trate the flexibility of the Hindus and their institutions and 
the similarity between the system of stratification in the Hindu 
society and those in other parts of the world, he himself 
abandoned the exploration of the nature o r the caste system, 
its peculiarities and the sociological problems created by 
them. 

Specificity and commonality provide the warp and 
woof of human cultuie and society in all places and times. 
Sociol >gy's special problems emanate from that it has to 
account for both in its investigation into any socio-cultural 
phenomenon or entity. It would become jejune and sterile, 
if it ignores cither. This chapter rather this book furnishes 
ample evidence that Saikar was aware of this trutfi. Though 
the historical compulsions of his time made him emphasize 
more the uniformity of the Indian society and culture with the 
occidental socio-culturul system, he was alive to the former’s 
uniqueness. Sarkar intuited fhe specificity of the Indian cul- 
ture (or one may ■•■ay, of the Asian culture) though he 
did no r spell it out clearly enough either for himself or 
for others. 

Sarkar’s intuitive appreciation of the specificity of Asian 
culture ’is evident in the following observation about his 
experience in Japan. 

3JCSf tsTSJTPRf ?ITfa\5T5J ; 5jsncsr 

*imrer wro strife — «usitot pft tsi^Twr from 
Rlfc I SfT^I TOTOlfa 'oT^T <i;fa Hit— 
C^TTSI ; m5 W OTW W tfFtt 

UT®1?1 f fteT^?TT, ^*0$ pfefe, W? I jrW, 

cgw sitsWt wnw wfarr, spirals, i siesr5fffi»rtcB i Br 
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7RH* ^ I &TCT3 «sfi, <fcj: 

3faRT?f ^1, tSTC'R 5lfaSn§T, *R*5S| ^9l*Br 'SR, §5TCi??l st^TtR- 
3«fT <flS< sfivgfa-PWT — *WSl fa3C?$ i s.$ 

*w;?rca ^wnnwT?wi?r w-to *n$ i ^t*5i:«t?it bh^rI-sri ^ 
^T — •‘snfaa ^fat *?t ; snfa ar*n&r facera 5t<t *n$?i?5 i 
^imreTST iflsilW ‘p^a’, ‘^fg’ <tt ‘caTsr**)’ mi tsjc/k r H? 
s&nrc -i^T fas; wfqsT qm i stwh arc«i-aic*i lafasw 

— : <Fa$*r;fa ^T?I-^5 UT5 tC5RiPlfa*T &CZ ^TSttfRl | 

faOT*ffc SR^R^fa fa ^HSJTCet t£n? IR^L'R 

sptfifS ^pfasri ai’C'S 551. StT^IFR W ^f^*. *iRT 

5JR I • *tC?TPTTCSlfa*H W^R-g?\5«frrcJflr5 5J5«[ s?iNt 

3fT»,R Slfa^a JRa SR flit l” ( 5J<f?PR. booo. Sf^TiT «]f*'R [R 
Sr^f'irtil ? OfaV-Ofaiti ) “During my stay in England 

and Ameuca I could follow the language of the people 
there — I could fluently converse with them in their mother- 
tongue ; yet 1 felt somewhat out of place in the societies of 
those countries — those people too, it appeared, could not 
accept me. as one of their own communities. I could not 
understand Japanese, I used to move everywhere amidst the 
Japanese men and women almost like a dumb man ; neverthe- 
less it appeared that I was observing in Japan the scenes of life 
in Calcutta, whether 1 was in a city oi in a suburban area. On 
board the crowded tr. n or railway compartments nevei did 
1 have the feeling that I was travelling with strangers. The 
gestures and postures of the J panese, theii gait and demean- 
our, their jokes and pleasanti its, their deferential and modest 
approach, their ways of exchanging greetings, their hospita- 
lity to guests — all made me feel the very presence of India. 
There was no sign of Euro- America’s influence on any one of 
these a°pects of Japanese life. Western people do not under- 
stand Japanese, nor do I ; bu‘ I found my second home in 
Japan. Western visitors to Japan leave the country with a 
vague sense of a certain kind of ‘spell*, 'mystery' or<‘romance\ 
i. e., something that is incomprehensible or extremely inscru- 
table about the Japanese way of life. The heart of Japan 
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belongs to Asia — she has imported from Euro-America iron 
and wood only. Coming to Japan everybody well under- 
stands how and to what extent a culture can assimilate the 
elements of a foreign culture, can transform the ideas and 
instutitutions which it adopts from a foreign culture into 
its own cultural traits. While receiving the associations and 
institutions of Euro-America Japan has not indulged in 
unthinking imitation” (Sarkar, 1923 : 398-399). There is a 
wonderful resemblance between this finding of Sarkar and 
the following re nark by Emile Durkheim : “Japan may 
borrow from us our arts, our industry and even our political 
organisation, but it will not cease to belong to a different 
social species from that of France and Germany*’ 

( Durkheim, 1982 : 118 ). 

Thus an awareness of“Asianness” and (therefore, “Indian- 
ness”) was evident in Sarkar's writings. The-sway of the 
industrial-technological order of the west over the entire globe 
is an undeniable fact of modern times. But whether the non- 
western cul ures will and should totally give in or hold out 
with a degree of distinctiveness is si ill an wnsettled question. 
It is doubtful if the sway of western culture is that complete. 

It is also doubtful if human culture and civilisation as a 
whole will benefit through the kind of homogenization which 
the thesis of a unidirectional movement of societies towards 
the “triumphant*’ western culture implies. The experience of 
Japan may give some useful guidelines. Japan began indus- 
trializing herself much later than the west. She borrowed the 
machines and technical know-how from the west. But in com- 
parison with Japan, the U. S. A. in recent years has not 
shown its industrial dynamism. One of the explanations 
of the fact is that in the American or Western civilisation 
the individual is given the utmost importance and the values 
and norms of the society uphold the lights of the individual 
but, in Japan, the individual is to a degree subordinated to 
the society. It has an impact on industry. The Japanese 
industrial corporations work like big communities ( cf. 
Abegglen, 1959). Once a person joins a corporation, he 
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spends the rest of his working life serving that corporation. 
A strong sense of corporate solidarity binds the workers and 
the managers into a well-knit, efficient, productive unit. But 
the fierce individualism of the American society protects 
those who leave the corporation rather than those who remain 
with it. As a result, investment in research and development, 
particularly in the areas of advanced technology, proves to be 
a highly risky proposition. The workers developing a 
new product or design or process in a corporation may gain 
valuable experience and may learn new ways of doing a job. 
But other corporations may give lucrative offers to these 
workers who may then decide to leave the corporation where 
they gained the skill and/oi technological know-how. The 
investment by the first corporation becomes thus unproductive. 
The ways of Euro-America are not, therefore, worth emulating 
in each and every case. 

Sarkar’s sensitiveness to this truth led him to a sociologi- 
cally legitimate search of the dictinctiveness of the Indian 
society and Indian culture. And, as the preceding discussion 
amply illustrates, his search yielded rich dividends. But he 
was a member of an enslaved nationality. He was, therefore, 
driven in the later part of his life by a dream which proved 
to be more powerful than his endeavour towards the under- 
standing of the ‘Tndianness”. The dream was that the baton 
of world leadership that passed westward across the Atlantic 
in the nineteenth or early twentieth century could move back 
eastward a hundred years later. The dream made him collect 
evidence that the Indians (and other Asians) had the intellec- 
tual prowess and physical and mental strength to face the 
challenge of the industrially and technologically advanced 
west. This prowess and strength was derived from their socio- 
cultural set-up which was similar (Sarkar would say, striking- 
ly similar) with that in the western part of the globe. As a 
result, the original search for Indianness was relegated to the 
background in the writings of Sarkar in his later life. 
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CHAPTER VII 
IN LIEU OF A CONCLUSION 

Sarkar made deeper and more extensive searches into the 
nature of culture and society of India than what has been 
indicated in the foregoing pages. And, another tome is 
necessary to examine the findings of the said researches. In 
the meantime, the readers would definitely appreciate 
the role of Sarkar as a pioneer in Indian sociology, albeit 
his faltering steps at places and the consequent inconsis- 
tencies and incongruities in his inferencees and tentative 
conclusions. 

Sarkar was a pioneer in Indian sociology since he ex- 
plored more than some other peers of his time the possibility 
of applying the concepts and theories of sociologists of the 
west in the analysis of the socio-cultural system of India as 
it had been and as it would or should have been. It 
becomes clear when one compares Sarkar \yth G. S. Ghurye, 
another founding father of Indian sociology. Both of them 
believed that “the Vedic past is not dead and gone but 
that it lives in the present and is likely to continue to live in 
the near future” (Ghurye, 1979 : v ; cf. Sarkar, 1937). Both of 
them continuously worked at connecting the “Tradition with 
the Contemporary m the study of Indian society” (Panchanadi- 
kar cited in Ghurye, 1973 : 196 ; cf. Sarkar, 1914, 1922 & 1937). 
And both of them were concerned with “(1) Religious Cons- 
ciousness ; (2) Conscience ; (3) Justice. (4) Free Pursuit of 
Knowledge and Free Expression : and (5) Toleration” as the 
“central facts, or the foundations of culture” (Ghurye, 1965 : vi ; 
also Ghurye, 1962, 1964, 1965a, 1974 ; cf. Sarkar, 1922, 1937, 
1937a). But these two indologist-cum-sociologists or socio- 
logist-cum-indologists had many differences too. And, one of 
the chief differences lay in Ghurye’s virtual silence on the 
concepts and ideas of sociologists like Durkheim, Weber, 
Toennies, etc., and Sarkar’s brief but critical analyses of 
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them. While Ghurye had his training at the hands of 
social anthropologists like Rivers or Haddon and shunned 
the company of ‘sociologists like Hobhouse ( Ghurye, 1973 : 
43-45 ), Sarkar did not have any formal training from the 
foreign scholars in either sociology or social anthropology 
and perused in his own way the works of the sociologists 
leaving a little aside the ideas he received from the anthro- 
pologists like Haddon or Marret or Lowie or Goldenwieser. 
A pupil of Ghurye informs us that the students of Ghurye 
in the mid-thirties did not have to read Durkheim or Weber 
or the works of the American sociologists and the course of 
reading included works mainly on anthropology and by the 
British scholars (Desai, 1981 : 19-20, 30, 45). Though no com- 
parable account of what was taught by Sarkar in the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta is yet available, Sarkar’s writings since 1936 
evince his familiarity with the ideas of a host of sociologists — 
American, British and continental. Sarkar like the other 
pioneers in Indian sociology was interested in ait and 
painting, literature and sculpture, religion and polity and 
economy of India of ihe past as well as of his own times and 
composed treatises on these aspects with a futuristic outlook. 
But he showed his ingenuity in examining the efficacy and 
also the ideological implications of the ideas of Comte, 
Spencer, Durkheim, Weber, Tocnnies or Marx or Pareto in 
relation to the study of social structure and culture of 
India or human society and culture in general. That Sarkar 
could not settle for any particular school, theory or model 
may be explained by several factors. First, he did not have 
patience with the perusal cf the ideas of any particular 
sociologist or school. Secondly, he took a grand view of 
sociology. He believed like some of his contemporaries 
particularly like Radhakamal Mukerjee and D. P. Mukerji 
of the Lucknow school that rociology is “an <n+l)th science 
taking not a fragmented but a synthetic view of societal 
developments and processes” ( Joshi, 1986 : 1456 ; cf. DP’s 
view, “the sociologist ... is the ‘n + l’th scientist” in Mukerji, 
1948 : vii, 1932 : xv ). It resulted, thirdly, in pluralism in his 
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thought. While the lack of consistent and systematic pursuit 
by him of sociological concepts and theories and methods is 
lamentable, his efforts at making his audience familiar with 
these concepts, theories and approaches during the days of 
infancy of sociology in India can hardly be overappreciated. 

II 

A seat of honour will ever be reserved for Sarkar in Indian 
sociology for his focussing on what Oommen calls “the 
pluralist paradigm in Indian thought and the reconciliatory 
ethos in Indian praxis” (Oommen, 1983 : 130). In this aspect 
Sarkar was a ‘Representative Man’ in the Emersonian sense. 
Radhakarnal Mukerjee only reaffirmed Sarkar’s message 
conveyed in Futurism of Young Asia or Creative India when he 
wrote that “the great task of social reconstruction in the East 
is to renew and adapt the old and essential impulses and 
habits to the complex and enlarged needs of today’’ 
(Mukerjee as cited in Joshi, 1986 : 1460). 

Though Sarkar hardly referred to or was hardly men- 
tioned by D. P. Mukerji, he wrote volumes oi* what the latter 
described as “India’s forces of conservation and powers of 
assimilation” ( 1958 : 76 ). Like his junior coprofessional 
Sarkar made a relentless attack on the mystification about 
Indian society and culture in the colonial ideologies and 
theories which legitimised the White Man’s Burden and the 
Civilising Mission of Pax Brittanica. DP’s demolition of the 
false dichotomy of a “Static Orient and Dynamic Occident’’ 
was in a sense a repetition, though a creative reiteiation, of 
what was one of the missions in Sarkar’s life. Any reader 
of Creative India or other works by Sarkar would discover 
in the following lines by DP a perfect representation of the 
view dear to the soul of Sarkar : “•••the nineteenth century 
renaissance is only one, and the last one, of a series of 
renaissances that India has enjoyed in the long course of her 
history. We know of at least five major periods of momentous 
changes bearing all the signs of new life : t'‘e Vedic-Aryan, 
the Buddhist, the Gupta, the Harsha and Vikramaditya, and 
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the Muslim, which included the glorious one of medieval saints 
and prophets of Bhakti cult— Each such period brought about 
an expansion of the hu nan spirit and intelligence, ...begot a 
new type of man.-^curious to know and able to feel the whole 
gamut of experience, having a conception of the non-material 
tinged by the colours of the earth and an ambition for the 
earth uplifted by hopes of realising the ultra-mundane, here 
and now”*[cf- Sarkar, PBHS 1914 : xi]. Every time Man-*-felt 
that he could master the elements, create gods and works of 
art in their image, dissent from traditions, frame new codes, 
discover self and soul, ride the course of events, plunge into 
action, fight, preach, trade and traffic, and yet keep the poise 
that was the token of his god-linked aristocracy. ..Humanism 
and enlightenment as such are well-known social phenomena 
in the history of India” ( Mukerji, 1958 : 165 ; parenthesis 
added \ 

DP echoed the agony of Sarkar when he observed that “In 
practical affairs, the western attitude, up till 1948, was that 
Indians being a highly metaphysical and spiritual people 
should not be bothered with the conduct of such material 
things as were involved in mere existence, for which a western 
government was better fitted and ever willing. And the 
tragedy was that we almost accepted the West’s valuation of 
ourselves and its own institutions” (ibid. : 111). Sarkar strove 
very hard to point out to the demoralised people of a 
Subjugated country that its society had never remained mori- 
bund and its culture never debunked life on this earth and its 
flourishing in manifold directions. The significance and 
importance of his efforts become evident from the fact that 
even after three decades of independence a scholar in philo- 
sophy in India has to ask . was ancient Indian thought 
spiritualistic and other-worldly ? (Chandra, 1977 . 75-103). 
Even on the fortieth year of Indian independence, an Indian 
sociologist finds it necessary to write about “the householder, 
about his affirmation of a disciplined this-worldly life as the 
good life” (Madan, 1987 : 3), since much has been propagated 
“about the salience of sannyasa , or renunciation in Hindu 
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culture” (ibid. : 1). The cultural plight of the country when 
it was held in thraldom to a mighty colonial rule is anybody’s 
guess. Sarkar’s scathing attack on Max Muller was prompted 
by the urge for tearing off the veil of admiration for the 
spirituality of the Hindus — it was a veneer that concealed the 
real feelings of Max Muller regarding the Hindu religion and 
the attitude of the Hindus towards their gods and goddesses 
and aiso the actual intentions of the colonial masters and 
their academic and ‘missionary’ surrogates. Indeed, Max 
Muller observed in his lecture in the nave of Westminster 
Abbey on 3 December 1873 that ‘‘Brahmanism as a religion 

cannot stand the light of day How long this living death 

of national religion in India may last no one can tell'’ (cited 
in Martin, 1914 : 312). The emaciated subjects of the British 
colony in India lost the memory for a past when tbeir 
ancestors and predecessors proved their mettle for success in 
diverse fields on this earth. The trauma had to be broken 
with a saga not of spiritual conquests but of military forays 
and this-worldly exploits of other kinds by the ancestors ot 
these degraded weaklings. Sarkar’s paean of praise for virya 
(valour), s akti (might or energy), rajas (the quality of passion 
or worldliness) — qualities which, according to him, existed 
in the culture and behaviour of the Hindus or Indians, folk 
and sophisticated, in ancient and even in mediaeval times — 
was composed for spurring his despairing countrymen into 
action along varied streams. Sarkar’s sociological analysis 
of Indian life was essentially an exercise in “ sociologie des 
valeurs” (Sarkar, 1936 : 120). 

The founders of the Lucknow School of Sociology acquired, 
as Joshi informs us, “the stature of sages in the history of 
social science” in India not only by writing as social scientists 
and by teaching ‘‘but also by pursuing a way of life which 
was sage-like in every sense of the term’’ (Joshi, 1986 : 1456). 
They belonged to the heroic and the most creative age ot 
Indian nationalism that aimed at arousing a sense of human 
dignity and a spirit of self-reliance in a people fastened to the 
colonial yoke and at wiping “the tear from every eye.’* And, 
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at least one of these founders* viz., Radhakamal Mukerjee, 
frankly admitted his “ close association’’, during his early 
youth, with Benoy Kumar Sarkai, then a Professor at the 
Bengal National College : “Sarkar was a man of great sacrifice 
and idealism and his influence on the younger generation of 

his time was tremendous. We dieamed together many 

dreams of social education and lehabilitation and ^organiza- 
tion of the countryside for a mass awakening’' (Mukerjee, 
1955 : 6). Sarkar made, as it has been recorded earlier in 
this treatise, great sacrifices for the National Educational 
Movement. He chose mass awakening through national 
education as the avenue to serve his fatherland, or what a 
Bengali would call Matnbhumi. lie wrote* “Woikors and 
organizers in the inteiest of India’s regeneration will consider 
their sole religion to be the foundation of such temples of 
learning as help forward the development of manhood of her 
teeming millions, and choose to appreciate their highest self- 
teali/ation m applying themselves wnole-heartedly to the 
furtherance of this object. Idealists and self-sacrificing men 
will sincerely and earnestly flock to the field of education. 
The diffusion of man-making culture is, m fact, soon going to 
be an all-absorbing aim, the life’s mission of some of our best 
men, and to be exalted in a new loim of Sanyasa and penance 
in on r social syste 1 1 . From among eoucatois will come the 
Sanyusis and missionaries oi Young India ’ (1913 1SE : 140 141). 
And, Sarkar himself was o re of such best men turned into the 
Missionaries of Young India. His life s work including his 
ventures in sociology formed a continuous essay in self- 
sacrifice aiming at his country’s regeneration. Not only did 
he actively associate himself with the National Educational 
Movement and the Bengal National College, but his brothers 
also avoided educational institutions under any direct or 
indirect control of the ‘foreign* rulers and got themselves 
admitted into the National College. Both of them, Bejoy 
Kumar and Dhirendra Kumar, were later sent to the U. S, A. 
for studying economics and chemistry respectively. Dhirendra 
Kumar came to be associated with the Gadar (Revolutionary) 
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Party and suffered incarceration (Mukhopadhyay, P., 1979 
: 15j. Benoy Kumar’s fourth brother, Khagendranath, 
studied in the Brahmacharyasrama at Santiniketan. Thus, 
the entire family of Sudhanya Kumar and Lavanyalata, the 
parents of Benoy Kumar, was nurtured in the ambience of 
Swadeshi Movement. 

In tune with the Swadeshi spirit that laid a great stress on 
spiritualism and sacrifice of worldly desires, Sarkar roamed 
barefooted from one part of Bengal to another with the motto : 

Valam, valam, Brahmavalam 

Dhig valam, Kshatriyavalam. 

That is, the spiritual strength is the only strength to be 
reckoned ; and the military prowess or strength for worldly 
achievements [i.e., the desire for achievements in mundane 
life] is to be spurned [idem). But once he came to notice the 
other stream in the cultural history of his country, i. e., the 
series of accomplishments by his countrymen in worldly life, 
he started harping on it with the same patriotic ^fervour and, 
this time, placed an identically exclusive stress on it. Because 
of his sociological awareness, Sarkar never lost sight of the 
synthesis of the transcendental and the worldly, the infinite 
and the finite, renunciation and enjoyment in the Hindu or 
Indian culture. Bat, he came to overemphasize the interests 
of the Hindus in mundane affairs, probably in order to 
compensate for the injury done unintentionally by him and 
deliberately by the foieign scholars and their native collabora- 
tors to his country’s interests through an over accentuation 
of India’s spirituality. His study of the Sukraniti is 
“really a study of Hindu Pos : tivism, the human, secular and 
worldly elements in Hindu national life and culture, the 
place of earthly things, Sams&ra, VarattH, Bhoga, desires, 
passions and attachments in the Hindu scheme of human 
existence - in short, a study of the positive background and 
foundations of Hindu Sociology, as opposed to its transcendental 
foreground and superstructure'’’ ( PBHS, 1914 : xv ; emphases 
added). He went to the extreme in announcing that ‘ 'mater ia- 
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lism first, materialism second, and materialism always lias 
been the foundation and the background of Hindu civilisation 
for six thousand years from the age of Mahenjo daro to the 
age of Ramakrishna — Vivekananda” (1937a : 6*5). 

In the process Sarkar gradually came to discover the 
similarities of the Hindu culture and psyche with the \v "stern 
culture and mental make-up. The orientation of his studies 
in the later years of his life to macro-level generalisation, 
which at times, because of its neglect of the specifitics of 
cultures, proved near-devastating for the veiy purpose of 
sociological exercise, was dictated by the necessity of demons- 
trating to his countrymen and their brethien in other A^ian 
countries that they had no essential difference fiom the people 
in the west in potentialities for success in this world. The 
Asians had similar capacities to the western for acquiring the 
means for the- attainment of this success. They were, in short, 
capable of economic development which was the desideratum 
for them at that hour. Through a reinterpretation of the 
Indian value system and social organisation continuing and 
changing through millennia, Sarkar sought to prove that 
there were no insurmountable impediments in the institutional 
complex of the Hindus that would obstruct their acceptance 
of the risks and challenges of new enterprises in the economic 
field. Neither would the innovations made by the advancement 
of science, technology and industry in the capitalist west 
prove difficult for them to absorb. These provided the model 
to be followed by the Asians, the captives of economic undei- 
development (and poverty). 

If one finds it difficult to fully share Mukhopadhyay’s 
assessment of Benoy Kumar Sarkar “as the philosopher of 
India’s capitalist development” ( Mukbopadhyay, A K. 1979 : 
230 ), one would undoubtedly agree that Sarkar very success- 
fully represented the dominant currents of socio-economic 
thought of the enlightened and patriotic natives of the time. 
As Barun De succintly puts it, “From 1853 to the early 20th 
century, India was in a stage of transition which represents 
the origin of nationalism— this nationalism was expressed. 
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one way, by the feeling among Indians, that they should 
become joins ly prosperous, and this prosperity could be best 
gained by following the example of countries like Great 
Britain, Germany or Japan which had shown the way for 
economic progress by traversing the road to industrial capita- 
lism” (i967 : 29). Sarkar’s sociological analyses were informed 
by this feeling : they embodied “the desire of the new Indian 
middle classes in the early nineteenth century to move from 
ascriptive occupational categories to the ones based on their 
specialised inclinations and merits”, out of which “there 
arose, not only the professionalisation of the middle class, 
but alsi a partial desire for entry into the field of enterprise 
and trade” (ibid. : 31). His severe criticism of the acceptance 
of the model of four varnas or castes with fixed barriers 
among them as the actual description of social stratification 
in ancient or mediaeval India, his repeated references to what 
he called social metabolism through the rise of lower orders 
into positions of power and wealth and downward mobility 
of the holders of power and property through different periods 
in Indian history, his colourful account of the enterprise of 
the Hindus, Buddhists and Moslems in India of the past in 
different areas, of their protests against the status quo when- 
ever it proved oppressive or obstructive — all these were 
characterised by a search (or demonstration ? ) of an analogue 
of the spirit of capitalism in the Hindu or Indian way of 
life. His analysis of Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism and 
Shintoism in Chinese Religion through Hindu Eyes (I9l6[1975]) 
highlighted the secular bases of the ways of life of the 
Indians, Chinese and Japanese. It anticipated (Sarkar was not 
probably aware of the Weberian view at the time of writing 
it ) and answered many of the charges of Max Weber 
regarding the other-worldliness, fixed social order, xenopho- 
bia and closed social systems and lack of communication of 
the Asian peoples. His attempts at discovering a pragmatic 
identity between the east and the west and his exhortations 
towards his countrymen, the Bengalis and others of India, 
for adopting a pragmatic approach so that they could best 
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utilize the world forces around them had the ultimate goal of 
sensitizing the Indians and other Asians to the rich possibili- 
ties that industrial capitalism promised and to their potentia- 
lities for realising those possibilities. 

But Sarkar’s analysis of the distant past was not matched 
by his analysis of the (then) recent past. He failed to ,ee the 
reasons why the Bengali, for whom he veiy strongly desired 
success in the capitalist enterprise, did not achieve it. He did 
not i ecognise the fact that at the advent of the Butish powet 
in India, “the two classes, the landloids and the literati, who 
formed the middle class, weie not bourgeoisie of the West 
nor the Sethis of earliei India ...” (^Mukeiji, D. P. f cited in 
Joshi 198o : 14o6h Sarka* who wanted to inspire the Bengali 
and other Indians of his own time with a spirit oi enterprise 
with examples from the past history of India or Asia did not 
see that ‘‘between the commeicial magnate who would venture 
out to the Indies, to Champa, Bah. Sumatra, add Ceylon, 
cross the mountains into Buima and China, who would 
finance the adventures u p Kings, and fight them socially, if 
necessary, who could survive the loot of the Burgees and the 
dursharee of a couple ot crores of tankhas to the Nawab or 
the Emperor, who could handle hundis with an all-India 
circulation— between such men, on the one hand, and the 
progenitors of i ,e Ghoshcs, Boses, Mitters, the Debs, the 
Lahas and the Bisaks, on the other, there was something 
more tnan a gulf. It \ as a chasm m social evolution. The 
sense of this \acuity ovemangs Bengali culture and accounts 

for its dissociation with its Indian context A sociologist 

can only note the fact of the break in the Indian social process 
involved in the liquidation of the older middle-class and the 
creation of new landowning and professional groups to 
consolidate foreign rule, aud contrast it with the continuity in 
the rise of the industrial bourgeoisie in Europe out of its 
own feudal and commeicial orders”(Mukerji, 1948 (1979) : 82E 
And, Sarkar did not quite succeed as a sociologist at least in 
this case. He appears to have only pontificated on the attain- 
ment of success by the Bengalis in capitalist entrepreneurship. 
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But he overlooked that while industrialisation came early to 
Bengal in the mill-building spurt of the 1830s, with its attendant 
development of banks, etc., the bank crash of 1846-47, as 
N. K Sinha pointed out, not only scared away Bengali middle 
class investors from managerial or proprietary entrepreneur- 
ship but created in the minds of these investors a distrust of 
the British collaborators. In Bombay the spurt came later 
with the boom in exporting raw cotton to Lancashire. This 
came to a peak in the 1840s and 1850s but the speculation 
fever and crash of 1 866 did not frighten the Bombay money 
market as much as the indigenous Calcutta money market had 
been scared in 1846-47 (N. K.. Sinha, 1964, cited in De, 1967 : 
32-33). “The learning process and the constant growth of 
ease in avoiding mistakes, was an important factor in the 
subsequent establishment of an industrial base in Bombay, 
compared with the relative occupational immobility of 
Bengalis, who found greater satisfaction in the more stable 
but far more limited occupations in professional office 
management” (De, 1967 : 33,’. Examining the peculiar problems 
of particular situations will thus give a better understanding 
of the socio-economic procejses. including the development of 
capitalism or its obstruction. Sarkar’s weakness in under- 
mining the socio-cultural specifities has been repeatedly 
mentioned in this treatise. Of course, one may say that Sarkar 
belonging to an earlier age could not profit from the hind- 
sight gained by the social scientists of a later age. And, his 
analysis of the values and norms of the Asians was a power- 
ful and effective retort to those who would deny to the Indians 
or other Asians the prospect of economic development through 
rationality, initiative, industry and adaptability. 

But was Sarkar an unwavering supporter of capitalism ? 
His criticism of “money-leaderocracy” or the disrespect of the 
bourgeoisie for the intellectuals and for many sterling human 
qualities raises doubts about it. To tell the truth, Sarkar 
highly valued social and economic justice and had a certain 
kind of regard for socialism as well. P.C.Joshi interpreted “DP’s 
approach to Indian cultural tradition with its roots in ‘Charai- 
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beti Charaibeti' and ‘ Bahujan Hitay Bahujan Sukhay ’ as a 
source of strength to Indian socialism’* (Joshi, 1986 : 1464 ’. 
Most interestingly, Sarkar described the Indian tradition m 
absolutely similar terms. To give only one example, Sarkar’s 
observation in appreciation of Vivekananda’s woik may be 
cited here : “It is in Vivekananda’s activism, the doctiine of 
creative reactions against the data of Nature and society that 
we see one of the Iates* illustrations of the Aitareya Biah nana 

(VII, 15) cult of charaiveti (march on) It is the example 

of the sun (suryasya pasya sremanam yo no tandravate char art, 
whose eternal movements inspired the Vedic philosophers to 
the doctrine of charaiveti or Wanderlust. In Vivekananda’s 
declaration of war against ihe contemporary theories and in 
his call for an ideal which transcends the existing customs 
and breaks the ‘bonds of Nature’ we encounter once again the 

same age-long philosophy of mobility and vital dynamics 

" (Saikar, 1936 : 122-123). Further, “Vivekananda re- 
minds Young Bengal of the story of Nachiketa in the Kafho- 
panishad. ‘I am superior to many.’ said Nachiketa, as we 
are aware, ‘I am inferior to few, but nowhere am I the last. 
I can also do something.* It is the religion of self-confidence 

in the interests of action that Vivekananda promulgates 

He energizes the humblest and the poorest to the creative 
enthusiasm of Nachiketa” (ibid. : 124). 

The remarks above express the values which Sarkar 
cherished dearly. He sincerely desired the amelioiation of the 
conditions of the poor masses of the country. And, he had a 
deep respect for them — lor their potentialities and capacities. 
Many beliefs and opinions of Saikar changed through time. 
But his faith in the dynamism of the Indian culture and the 
profound moral, intellectual and physical strength of the 
illiterate, poor and low-caste people as the basis of that culture 
remained unflagging till the last year of his life (cf. Sarkat, 
1949 : 166-168). He had a great faith in the working class. 
The abolition of private profits was hailed by him as a 
remarkable discovery in the field of human values. At the same 
time he was a votary of freedom of the individual. Sarkar 
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would wait, if necessary, for generations for the realisation of 
the fusion of freedom with the abolition of private property. It 
may be that Sarkar’s hope and his analysis of the factors 
promoting or hindering the fulfilment of this hope would 
appear interesting to the present day students of Indian polity 
and economy. 


Ill 

Sarkar's sociological analysis of the modern Indian culture 
and society is interesting for another reason. He eulogised the 
ancient and medieval culture of India. He discovered the 
similarity of cultures and the capacities of men in the east 
and the west and in the past as well as at present. He thus 
pointed out the strength and glory oT the Indian tradition. 
But he probably recognised like the succeeding generations of 
Indians that “there is something compelling in the Western 
system of knowledge and its application seems to be very 
necessary for our very survival in the modern world.’’ 
(Oommen, 1983 : 118). Sarkar referred to the amazing and 
infinite capacity of the Hindus for absorbing new civil isational 
waves and shocks of new cultures. But, probably, he was 
compelled to accept the fact that “The British were the first 
conquerors superior, and therefore, inaccessible to Hindu 
civilization” (Marx, 1853 in Marx & Engels, 1975 : 30). How- 
ever proud he might have been of the Hindu tradition, he 
seemed to have been suffering from that “particular kind of 
melancholy” which was added by England to the misery of 
the Hindu who suffered “the loss of his old World, with no 
gain of a new.” (Marx, June 1853— op. cit. : 14). He found 
Asia of the twenties to be a continent of slaves. “And to add 
insult to injury, the life which has of late been pulsating 
through Asian humanity and which has created for Japan a 
first class rank in the concert of world-powers, is due to the 
inspiration furnished mainly by Eur-America from Newton 
to Becquerel, from Washington and Rousseau to Mill and 
Treitschke. The inferiority of the Orient to the Occident in 
culture as well as in politics is thus from every side an esta- 
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Wished fact of modern history” (Sarkar, 1922a : 5-6). There is 
no doubt about the “tragedy” when Sarkar is found to reiterate 
this point : “Towards the end of the eighteenth century, the 
American and the French thus had no precedent, ancient or 
mediaeval, to go by in the constitution of their republics. 
They were the first to break the ice. Not in a worse or more 
helpless condition is Asia placed today. Like the occidentals, 
Asians also cannot get any help from their own past tradition. 

[There are a] thousand and one influences that the East is 

imbibing from the West in modern times. This spiritual 
conquest of Asia by Eur-Ameiica from Washington and Adam 
Smith to Karl Marx and 1 enin indicates, therefore, the 
absolute limit of the extreme claims that may be advanced on 
behalf of ancient Hindu achievements in politics” 'ibid. : 154E 
The recognition of superiority of the west to the east is thus 
unmistakably present in Sarkar's writings, however tenaciously 
he might try to stick to the notion of Asian glory or that of 
“pragmatic identity” of the east and the west. 

At the same time, nationalist as he was, Sarkar could 
not totally give up his pride as an Indian or Asian. He 
moved back and forth between ‘tradition’ of the East and the 
West representing ‘modernity’. Probably, his entire generation 
was subjected to this wavering. Probably, that wavering still 
haunts the present generation of Indians and Asians. Though 
earlier in this treatise (sup. 74) Srinivas was cited for an expla- 
nation of the phenomenon, Sarkar himself provided a brief but 
msightlul interpretation of it : “From Rammohun to Gandhi it 
is impossible to find any movement or institution of somewhat 
large size and substantial importance which is not Janus-like 
in its orientations, i.e., nationalist, traditionalist or revivalist 
on the one hand and at the same time internationalist, modern- 
ist and reformist on the other*’ (Saikar, 1937:524). Sarkar’s 
entire analysis aims at highlighting the possibility of man and 
society in India to adapt themselves to the changes that may 
occur in the modern world. But the source of this modernity 
is unfailingly or invariably the west. Sarkar failed to provide 
the Indians with any alternative goal. He championed 
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progress — and progress to him is an indefinite and indetermi- 
nate series. But at least in one sense it had a set direction- 
direction towards the west. At the same time the modern 
Indian would not and cannot give up his tradition. This 
dilemma of modern India is exemplified in Sarkar’s works, 
his entire life. But it does not at all detract from his impor- 
tance as a sociologist ; rather, it adds to that importance. 

This work has raised many questions regarding the validity 
of many premises, methods, and inferences in Sarkar’s socio- 
logical analyses. The treatise, however, has not shown any 
tendency of patricide. It only seeks to raise a controversy 
regarding the assessment of the contribution of Sarkar, a 
founding father of Indian sociology, and ends with a note 
ofhum'lity. For, it knows that its conclusions, tentative as 
they are, may be challenged by more knowledgable, intelligent 
and discerning scholars. And, after all, it was the poet in 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar (1918bm : 22) who wrote 

“Man that is man is bound to break. 

And demolish barriers old ; 

All human blood, no matter, whose. 

Seeks to challenge the questions closed.’’ 
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POSTCRIPT 

SARKAR ON PROGRESS 


An acute concern wtth the idea of progress of mankind 
in general and of the Indians in particular is evident in 
Sarkar’s thought in sociology. An important reason is that 
the western thinkers since Hegel have propagated in a sus- 
tained manner the idea that the people of India were incap- 
able of attaining progress and even of imagining it. 

Hegel, for example, believed that the '‘History of the 
World V av els from East to West, for Europe is absolutely 
the end of History, Asia the beginning. The History of 
World has an East kaf exo r/irn-'-for - History-’-has -a deter- 
minate East, vi/., Asia. Here lises the outward physical 
Sun, and in the West it sinks down : here Ii e., in the West] 
consentaneously rises the Sun of self-consciousness, which 
diffuses a nobler brilliance. The History of the World is the 
discipline of the uncontrolled natural will, bringing it into 
obedience to a Universal piinciple and conferring subjective 
freedom” (1956 : 103-104). This ethnocentrism declaring in a 
shrill voice the area surrounding the Mediterranean to be the 
theatre for all hi*>'ory proved devastatingly discriminating 
against the quality of life of the Indians. Everything in 
Indian life — political consciousness and activities, social 
and religious customs, art and literature of the Indians — is 
presented by Hegel in the most unfavourable light. He 
found a ready-made basis for his judgement in the accounts 
of the English, which depicted the conditions of the Indians 
at the beginning of the rule of tho East India Company as 
utterly corrupt and contempiiMe in order to prove the need 
for intervention by the English. ‘‘In India”, spake Hegel, “the 
primary aspect of subjectivity — viz., that of the imagina- 
nation — presents a union of the Natural and Spiritual, in 
which Nature on the one hand, does not present itself as a 
world embodying Reason, nor the Spiritual on the other 
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hand, as consciousness in contrast with Nature. Here the anti- 
thesis in the— principle is wanting. Freedom both as abstract 
will and as subjective freedom is wanting’' (ibid. : 161). Con- 
trasting the conditions of Persia with those of India, Hegel 
wrote, “The principle of separation of [Spirit] from Nature is 
found in the Persian Empire, which, therefore, occupies a 
higher grade than those worlds immersed in the Natural [e.g., 
China and Indti]— The Hindu kills himself — becomes absorbed 
in Brahra — undergoes a liviag death in the condition of perfect 
unconsciousness— or is a present god in virtue of his birth. 
Here we have no change ; no advance is admissible, for 
progress is only possible through the recognition of the 
independence of Spirit’* (ibid. : 221). 

All of the principal elements of Hegel’s negative evalua- 
tion of India are repeated in Max Weber’s pronunce- 
ments on India : The lack of individual freedom and scope 
of rational choice by individuals in awful presence of the 
over-arching caste system o‘ - the Hindus, emphasizing the as- 
cribe! statuses and iron law of caste rituals, the inability of 
the Hindus to artajn and maintain political unity, the fact 
of their age-old belief in magical charms and blind super- 
stitions, their incapacity for making any moral choice, their 
depravity, extreme lu»t and sensuality. 

True, Weber’s methodology precluded, at a conscious 
level, any discovery of universal laws of historical evolution 
or progress. “The u^e of the term ‘progress’ is legitimate in 
our disciplines when it refers to ‘technical’ problems’, i.e., 
to the ‘means’ of attaining an unambiguously given end. It 
can never elevate itself into the sphere of ‘ultimate’ evalua- 
tions’’ (Weber, 1949 : 38). Even in this limited sense its use 
was, Weber thought, “very unfortunate” (ibid. : 39). His 
scepticil aversion to any philosophical element in empirical 
sciences fo-ecloses any explicit construction of historical 
time in terms o° cycles or unilinear evolution (cf. Weber’s 
statement cued by Gerth and Mills, 1958 : 51). Garth and 
Mills maintained nevertheless that a unilineal construction 
is clearly implied in Weber’s idea of the “bureaucratic 
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trend ’ or rationalization (1958 : 51), In comprehending and 
describing the change of human attitudes and mentalities, 
occasioned by the process of secular rationalization ( a notion 
which enjoys a central place in Weber’s philosophy of 
history), Weber liked to quote Friedrich Schiller’s phrase, 
the “disenchantment of the world”. The degree and orienta- 
tion of ‘rationalization’ is thus assessed negatively in terms of 
the measure to which magical elements of thought are dis- 
placed, or positively by the extent to which ideas gain in 
systematic coherence and naturalistic consistency. This view 
of ‘disenchantment’ embodies an element of liberalism and 
of the enlightenment philosophy that construed man’s history 
as a unilinear ‘progress’ towards moral perfection (subli- 
mation), or towards cumulative technological rationaliza- 
tion. 

Weber did have, as Wager also argues, a comprehensive 
conception of the development of western culture, on which, 
though, he passed a generally unfavourable judgement. He 
called attention to the sharp contrast between the traditional 
social order and the increasingly rationalized society of the 
modern West, wtth its efficiency, organization and discipline, 
a society that had experienced Entzauberung, by which he 
meant conversion from supernaturalism to secularism 
(entzaubern, v. '. (of magician) break the (magic) spell of, 
free from charm or magic spell — Cassell's German Dictionary, 
1978). Though as man he feared that rationalization might 
in its experiments destroy personal freedom and idealism in 
public life, as an academician he approved this process, 
since, Entzauberung had made possible the achievements 
of modern science and scholarship. 

And, India served as, what Munshi (1988 : 28) calls, an 
idea I negative type m the analysis of the above process. The 
Indians are assumed to be not oaly lacking the economic 
rationalism of capitalism of the west and rational ethic of 
ascetic protestantrsm but thoroughly immersed and irretrieva- 
bly caught in magic as well as utter indifference to the world 
and worldly achievements. Add to this Max Mueller’s 
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typification of the Indians as essentially spiritual and 
and other-worldly, which irked Sarkar to his marrow. 

This tradition of modernity in western scholarship is 
nurtured with care in the textbooks in sociology. Bottomore 
thus writes : “It is not to be expected that the ideas of [change, 
development, progress]- ••should have had their counterparts in 
the social thought of India or other developing countries. In 
India there were neither intellectual nor social conditions 
favourable to the appearance of theories of change, evolution 
or progress. Indian society itself constituted by the predomi- 
nant groups of caste, joint family and village community, was 
relatively static before the period of British rule introduced 
Western technology and western conception of progress. At 
the same time Hinduism propounded an idea which withdrew 
men’s attention from material improvement at the same time 
as it sanctioned and justified the established social order. 
Indian culture has been essentially religious and other- 
worldly in its orientations. Moreover we may^agree with 

Bury that the doctrine of progress could not arise so long as 
the religious doctrine of Providence was in the ascendant, and 
even go further in suggesting that theories of progress and 
development could only become influential in societies where 
religious doctrines in general were challenged and where the 
secularization of social life was already advanced. Such 
conditions have only begun to emerge in India in very recent 

times secular thought was for long represented by the 

foreign rulers of the society” ( 1971 : 291 ; parenthesis and 
emphasis added ). 

Sarkar discoursed on progress to offer a strong rebuttal of 
the aforementioned charges against the Indians, nay, Asians, 
and their tradition. He seems to have applied what Leo Tols- 
toy termed “the law of 'retrospectiveness’ ”, which makes all the 
past appear a preparation for events that occur subsequently” 
(Tolstoy, 1972 : 843), in order to counteract the perversity in 
its application by the western scholars who painted the Indian 
tradition in dull colours through an extrapolation in the 
reverse direction from the miserable condition of the Indians 
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under tbe colonial rule to prove the sterility of that tradition 
to produce forces of mobility, rationality and progress. He 
claimed that the contribution of the Indians to the making of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries was in no way mean. 
And, his scanning of the history of India in ancient and 
medieval times revealed to him that the “ * modern ' trends in 
India’s creations, — both at home and abroad,— are hut to be 
organically linked up with her previous achievements in arts, 
science, law, polity and what not. The traditional cults of 
Saktiyoga (energism) [j/<\], charaiveti (march on) and digvijaya 
(conquest of the quarters)-"#/-? responsible for these creations 

of today (1937 : 10 ; emphases added). In order to spotlight 

the specificity of Indian eultute the western scholars 
have really followed a ceitain kind of uniformitarianism 
in terms of both space and time. India, China. Japan, etc., 
are placed together and treated alike in complete disregard 
of the differences among them in order to contrast their culture 
and ideology (not cultures and ideologies) with that of the 
West 'the countries of which are treated as homogeneous with 
one another). Thus, though Louis Dumont does not assert 
that India and China are not dissimilar, lie is nonetheless 
convinced th at "There is no doubt that traditional Chinese, 
Japanese and Indian ideologies are holistic while ours is 
individualistic’’ (1977 ; 9 ,. In this analysis by Dumont and 
his fellow-tn, diets temporal differences also get equally 
blurred. India (or the East) represents a timeless structure 
and the dynamism, mobility and speed, the supposed hall- 
mark of the modern W-st, are presented as the eternal virtues 
of the westerners. Holistic, traditional, stationary or static 
East are thus counterposed with individualistic, modern, 
dynamic or progressive West. Sarkar’s theory of progress 
with its overemphasis on uniformity of the Orient and the 
Occident, of the past an 1 the present seems to be an effort to 
defeat the western writers at their own game. 

J. B. Bury provided probably the best short definition of 
Progress : the “idea” that “civilization has moved, is moving, 
and will move in a desirable direction’’ (1955 : 2). Morris 
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Ginsberg retains it in his essay on progress (1968 (originally* 
1952) : 121), and much the same definition recurs in John 
Baillie’s The Belief in Progress. Ginsberg agrees with Bury’s 
(op. cit. : 5) stress on the incongruity between the faith in 
Providence and belief in progress. But he differs from Bury 
in that he maintains the criteria of what is desirable must be 
“rational’’ : “"'equality and freedom are ideals which can 
be rationally defended and that progress consists in the move- 
ment towards them” (Ginsberg, 1968 : 120). For Bury the goal 
of progress is general happiness, for Baillie it is “wisdom, 
happiness and goodness”. Thus different writers on progress 
have expressed vastly different views on a large number of 
significant issues. Wagar provides a fairly workable definition 
of progress A belief in progress means “a view of history or 
evolution that traces general improvement , by whatever idea of 
the good and by whatever agency, in the temporal life of 
mankind, extending from the past into the predictable or at 
least possible future ” (1972 : 6 ; emphases added). 

A survey of the history of society and culture in India even 
of ancient times will, according to Sarkar, show the deep 
concern of the Hindu sages and seeis with the general im- 
provement in the temporal life of the people, and nor a sheer 
obsession on their part with the pro pects of men and women 
in the other w'Orlo. The ' Yugantara theory ol progress” in 
the Gita is a cyclical theory of progress which envisions the 
defeat of evil and corruption and ot the miscreants indulging in 
them and the triumph of good and fairness and of the honest 
upholding them on this earth, through, of course, the inter- 
vention of God in His different incarnations (Sarkar, 1941 : 
499 — 501). One gets a “melioristic, creative, futuristic, evolu- 
tive” message also in the famous prayer in the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishat (I, in, 21) of the Hindus where man pleads with 
God : Asato ma sadgamaya/Tamaso ma jyotirgamaya/Mrityor- 
mamritamgaraaya (Lead me from the unreal to the real/Lead 
me from darkness to light/Lead me from death to immorta- 
lity). It expresses a yarning which is “thoroughly rational, 
secular and human. It is bathed in an atmosphere of posi- 
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tivism and optimistic joy. Besides "it calls upon human beings 
to rise to the dignity of manhood and conduct the eternal war 
against evil” (Sarkar, op. c,t. : 541). The idea of progress 
was, therefore, not totally unfamiliar to the Hindus though 
the two theories mentioned above appeared to Satkar vulnera- 
ble to criticism because of then inclusion ot an element of 
finality : the final victory of good over ev.l. 

The western critics would, howevei, hardly accept the 
above as theories of progress or even ot social change pioper 
because of their reliance on Providence or God. Sarkar 
would not feel deterred. He would instantaneously advance 
the instance of the workaholics who composed the Vedas 
and who were admired in the Vedas. ‘‘The Vedas held the 
mirror up to the social life of the time and what was it but 
the lile of fighters and colonizers •?” (1937 : 303). The essen- 
tial motif ot the hymns, praycis and sermons is seculai. The 
Rig Veda is a piece of allegorical poetry singing the saga 
of men’s quest of fine and their snuggle loi harnessing the 
same to human needs (Rig. I, 05, 6J. 9b). “A piosperous 
terntory, and a happy home, success ovu the enemy and 
expansion of dominions, — this is what the Hindus wanted in 
the Vedic age. Their literatuie poi trays, theretoie, the 
worldly interests of men and women. We lead in it songs in 
prane of grain and soma drink , it is pervaded by the spirit 
of carnivals, meuy makings, and Theocuteanpastoials, it is 
the poetry of hearty send-offs to the soldicis going to the 
front, or of war-chants in honour of tiiumphant generals at 
home’. We read m it, further, ol' the romantic love between the 
damsel Urvasi and Pururavas (Rig. Xb • l he Vedic woman 
is made of the same flesh and blood as the modern woman. 
And we sec her shifts to win and fix a man s love against a 
rival ( Atharva VII, 38, 113)” (Sarkar 1937 : 304). 

The famous declaration of Purusha in the Atharva Veda 
to conquer everything that comes in his way (Ahamasmi 
Sahamana etc., see sup. 398) is nothing but a call, put though 
in a religious garb, to the ambitious and valorous to prove their 
mettle on this earthly earth through conquest and control 
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of every new forces of nature, regions and peoples. It would 
be a forced interpretation to explain Vedio adjuration to 
move on (Charaiveti— Aitareya Brahmana), to work and 
wander ceaselessly {nana-srantaya srirasti — there is no pros- 
perity without movement or mobility, or pzpo nrisadvaro 
jono Indra iccharatah sakha— il is who stayeth among men 
and Indra is commander of the wander) as a mere quest for 
Salvation in after life. All this is but an articulation by the 
Hindus of life’s urges for continual expansion, mobility, 
newer experiences, rich, prosperous and enjoyable earthly 
existence. The history of the Indian people is replete 
with instances of their attempts at fulfilment of these urges in 
the rise of new dynasties, emergence of new kingdoms, the 
victories and triumphs of the heroes, creations of the littera- 
teurs, artists, painters and sculptors, experts in dance and 
music. It is less than just to emphasize only the idea of 
Nirvana in Buddhism and to ignore totally the will to live 
through constant struggle against odds and evils in the idea 
of “appamada (vigilance, earnestness, strenuousness) or ener- 
gism” in the pedagogy of Sakya (1937 : 29). Like many 
others of his time Sarkar wrongly equated the elan vital of 
Bergson with ‘'the titanic drive which impelled Western 
civilization toward shores yet unexplored” (cf. Masur, 
1961 : 263-64). The Beigosonian elan vital (understood in the 
aforementioned sense', the urge of life, 1’ impulsion vitale 
(as talked of by Espinas), which creates stir and turmoil in 
the individuals, which sets the forces of social metabolism 
in motion and which has, according to Sarkar, characterized 
the way of life of the Indians through millennia is the 
cardinal element of Sarkar’s thesis on progress. 

Bergson talked of the “Creative Evolution”. Joseph 
Schumpeter, writes Fallows (1990 : 10), used the expression 
‘creative destruction” to focus on the continual motion 
underlying capitalism and its constant challenge to and its 
continuous supersession of order and tradition. Something 
akin to this quality which Schumpeter would reserve for 
capitalism was found by Sarkar to have characterized the 
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human civilization all through. The most distinctive attri- 
bute of progress of the entire humanity has been, according 
to Sarkar, “creative disequilibrium”. No stage of the human 
psyche and of the existence of man on earth can be imagined 
as one of harmony, concord or equilibrium. *‘At every 
stage of organised life or culture, nay at every moment of 
individual existence man is the theatre of polarities” of sat 
(reality) and a&at (unreality), avidya (ignorance) and vidya 
(knowledge), good and evil. “The tug-of-war is eternal” 
(Sarkar, 1941 : 521). 

Sarkar’s thesis on progress remained closely linked with 
his notion of human personality and culture in general and 
with the culture and pe r sonality of the Hindus in paiticular, 
which underwent significant changes from one period of his 
life to another. His reaction to the image of other-worldly 
Hindus, assiduously constructed by the occidental thinkers, 
was initially somewhat moderate. He did not then under- 
play that the Hindus sought rnoksha or salvation but this 
quest for salvation was, accoiding to him, balanced by a 
desire for the enjoyment of the pleasures of life on this 
earthly earth and manifold activities prompled by that desire. 
“The literature, fine arts, religious consciousness, industrial 
life, political organisation, educational system, social 
economy of the Hindus— all have sought to realise this 
synthesis and hirmnny between the eternal antitheses and 
polarities of the universe : the worldly and otber-woildly, 
the positive and the transcendental, the many and the one, 
the Form and Spirit, Culture and Faith. Science and Religion, 
Caste disunions and Veduntic Oneness, Image-worship and 
the realisation of the Infinite (Brahma)” (PBHS 1914 : xi). 

But both these elements of spirituality oi search ot salva- 
tion and effort to attain harm my which were considered 
important features of tl e 'Hindu) personality- paled into in- 
significance in the later writings of Sarkar. He, first, preferred 

to keep silent on the other-worldliness, whatever might be its 

degree, of the Hindus and, secondly, ruled out the possibility 
of realising harmony by human personality at any time, in any 
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place* with respect to any subject or matter. Thus, while 
another Indian sociologist, responding to the '‘irresistible 
appeal” of the Upanishads for realising “Shantam, Shivam 
and Advaitam” in life, holds that progress “ultimately de- 
pends on the development of personality by a conscious 
realization of the principle of Harmony, Welfare and Unity” 
(Mukherjee, 1932 : 25-26), Sarkar was alarmed to note the 
Stubbornness of the scholars of the west in projecting pacifi- 
cism, quietism, other-worldliness of the Hindu character. 
These virtues were the polar opposites ol aggressiveness, 
activism and worldliness of the western people who dominated 
the world in modern times and claimed, therefore, the exclu- 
sive title to progress. And, as D. P. rightly points out, if 
progress “is ‘national or racial, it is easy for a powerful nation 
or race to justify the exploitation of less powerful groups on 
the ground that such exploitation advances the cause of 
progress (To enact anti-immigration laws becomes, inciden- 
tally, a moral duty)” (ibid. : 6 ; cf. sup. 119-122). To throw 
overboard the theses of “dominant culture traits” (Sarkar, 
1941 : 25), “dichotomy psychologies” (ibid. : 23) wliich would 
suggest the contrareity of unchanging and otherworldly Hindu 
mind and dynamic and worldly Western psyche, Sarkar came 
to emphasize the “pluralistic make-up of the mind or 
personality” (ibid.: 25) as well as the pluralistic nature of 
culture. “No individual can then be postulated to be by 
nature mild, loving, friendly or by nature cruel, hateful, 
inimical. The collectivities also cannot be instinctively one 
or the other. They are by nature capable of mercy as of 
violence” (ibid. ; 82). There is no distinction between the 
East and the West in the matter. In order to further stress 
the similarity of the the Indians or Asians and their western 
counterparts in terms of continuous human efforts towards 
progress through intense activism and never-ceasing desire 
and ability to grapple with problems of human existence 
on earth, Sarkar still later banished the tendency or efforts 
towards harmony from the list of elemenrs constituting 
personality. 
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‘The complete personality’*, Sarkar wrote, “as a normal 
phenomenon, cannot be taken as a one-sided entity 1 ”.. .[I] 
believe in the normal mental Gestalt as the complex of more 
than one category, instmct, intuition, intellect, reason, logic, 
Wessenwille, Kiicwille, emotion, passion, unreason, irrationa- 
lity, pre-logic, pre-ieligion, and what not functioning simul- 
taneously’’ (ibid. : 24*25), Human personality, all the wotld 
over and in all ages, is spurred to ceaseless activity by the 
desiie for gratification of the urges for Kama (sex\ Kanchana 
(wealth), Kirti (domination) and Karma (cieativity) (ibid. : 72- 
83 : see sup. 339). The absence of any specific refeience to 
the quest for harmony or tranquility oi yarning foi the ti >ns* 
cendental from this conception of personality is notewoithy 
(cf., howevei, sup. 339). 

There is no room fo humony or equipoise oi re'fi even 
momentarily, in the creative disequilibrium of human perso- 
nality in its stnvng, ;o remrve the hindrances or evil obstruc- 
ting the realisation of what it wants since the idea of what is 
satisfying keeps on changing and evil i, never removed fiom 
the scene. In the eternal wai between good and evil in man 
“no ultimate evil finally overpowers the good, and no ultimate 
good finally overpowers the evil.” The disequilibrium exter- 
nally featuring in the personality of the individual is natuially 
carried over to “mtermental processes and inter human 
relations’’, i. e., to th. arena of culture and society. “Evil 
chingei its forms and so also does good. The disequilibrium, 
likewise, appears constantly in new guises. The remakings 
of the individual personality a”d the societal transformations 
are but different movements of disequilibrium from point to 
point—It is the different positions, stages or forms of disequi- 
librium in motion that constitute progress’’ (ibid. : 521 : 
emphases added). Progress thus involves changes in forms 
only. It is axiologically neuhc' and it appears as an ever- 
ascending spiral. Progress consists in the fact that “at every 
stage there is a deliberate and conscious conflict between 
what for the time being is supposed to be good and what is 
supposed to'be bad and that it is as a result of this conflict that 
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the next stage makes its appearance. There is the play of 
creative intelligence of and will of man at every stage. It is 
the operation of this intelligence and will that renders each 
stage of operations moral or spiritual. Hence the subsequent 
stage is to be taken as representing a progress’ * (ibid. : 525 ; 
emphases added). 

Progress or “transformations, position changes or form- 
remakings” is/are dialectical in nature. “No dwanda (conflict), 
no progress” (ibid. J 522). Something like the Hegelian- 
Marxist dialectic sans the alleged vision of finality and moni- 
stic determinism (of idea or spirit for Hegel and of matter 
for Marx) marks creative disequilibrium or progress. The 
Hegelian dialectic of thesis, antithesis and synthesis is des- 
cribed by Sarkar through the following formula : l.A, Nat- 

A, B.->2.B, Not-B,C.-*3.C, Not-C, D.-*4.D, Not-D, . The 

formula of Sarkar’s Creative Disequilibrium would be : 
l.A 1 , Not-A 1 -^. A a , Not-A*->3. A 3 , Not-A s ->4 A 4 , Not- 
A 4 *>. The Hegelian dialectic, seems to Sarkar to envisage 
a momentary pause, a statical condition in the stage of 
synthesis. But Sarkar’s ‘creative disequilibrium’ docs not 
admit of a statical condition even for a moment. The con- 
flict between A 1 and Not — A 1 does not give rise to any 
synthesis in A~. A J is the altered form of A 1 as not —A ; is 
the changed form of not — A 1 . 

The notion of never-perishing evil in progress propelled 
by creative disequilibrium should not lead to fatalism or 
cyncism. The presence of evil in ever-new forms is a 
challenge to the human capacity and intelligence which is en- 
gaged in a continuous struggle with the variegated forms of 
evil. Indeed, progress through creative disequilibrium is 
not a mechanical series of rational-irrational, dharma- 
adharma or good-evil ‘complexes’ automatically following! a 
course of successions. Nor is it caused by Providence. At 
every stage of progress there is the play of intelligence, 
emotion and will of man. The ohoice of goals as well as 
of means is made by self-determined individuals, by the moral 
personality. “As a rational or moral person the creative 
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individual’s function is to choose and reject” (ibid. : 539). 
The element of rationality as an element of progress is thus 
admitted by Sarkar. But what is rational becomes extremely 
relative in the following statement. ‘The good, the ideal, the 
sat, the rational etc. that is pragmatically pounced upon by 
creative man as the best, the greatest or the highest may 
change from situation to siiuation’’ (ibid. : b25). 

With the aid of the notion of “relativity” of criteria fur 
judging what is rational Sarkar succeeds in demonstrating 
the ubiquity, antiquity as also continuity of progress thro’gh 
the human history. It is not then true that the ancient were 
not progressive or the oriental were not progressive. Progress 
is not the characteristic feature of the modern and of the 
western only, it has been the pioperty of humanity since 
the dawn of human civilization and will remain so in futu.e. 
“Man is perfec'ible, i.e., capable of improvement but not 
capable of perfection.” Hence the road to progress is open 
and no nation can pontificate on what will be the last 
term in progress. Indeed, progress is only temporal, it has 
got no spatial or racial character ; what is subsequent in point 
of time is a step forward from what obtained at the prece- 
ding moment. And, there is no sliding back, no going back 
to square one again in the annals of human progress. “Vir- 
iually everything human is continuous, ai though not without 
breaks, gaps, digressions, deviations or setbacks” (Sarkar, 
1943: 9). Despite his reluctant admission of gap; or set- 
backs, Sarkar remained an inveterate believer In the perpe- 
tuity of progress. Progress is thus abstract, formal, universal 
bit multilineai , i.e., subject to endless variations in response 
to varying preferences of races, continuous, .spiralling and 
indeterminate. 

But this notion of progress came to be substituted by a 
view where progress is rectilinear and admits of a somewhat 
concretely defined goal, viz., development of science and 
technology and increasing deployment of the same for greater 
and greater material prosperity. The only common element 
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between the two is the idea of perfectibility of human perso- 
nality and its milieu. 

Sarkar had to reckon with the spectacular achievements of 
the west in science and industry and the industrial back- 
wardness of the Asian countries. The goal of scientific, 
technological and scientific advancement must be emphasized 
for the countries lagging behind the industrially advanced 
nations. But the difference between the East and the West in 
scientific and industrial achievement should in no way be 
interpreted as an indicator of any fundamental difference 
between the two “in ideals or outlook on life" ; it is but a 
difference in “the grade or degree of remaking of man. An 
objective measure is furnished by achievements of technology” 
(1936 : 78) or, as Sarkar would, in his own, novel way, put it, 
technocracy. Technocracy “may be lOughly taken as equivalent 
to the applications of science, say, of mechanical, electrical 
and chemical engineering to material life or the creation of 
utilities'’ (1943 : 5). It is only when “the arts or methods of 
production , transportation, marketing etc. ate more or less 
transformed on account of the application of these discoveries 
and inventions to material life that' an industrial and economic 
revolution worth the name is consummated” ( ibid. ; 12 ; 
emphases added). The East must achieve it so that it can claim 
to be on a par with the West. 

Sarkar is, however, wary about ‘‘guarding ourselves against 
the monistic economic determinism of Karl Marx” (ibid. : 18). 
He would highlight the triumph of spirit or power of man in 
achieving progress even in the material plane. Every “inter 
human activity (family, economy, polity, culture) is spiritual, 
in so far as each registers the conquest of matter, nature and 
the world by the spirit or power of man. Culture ( or civili- 
zalion\ i. e., cieativity per se is spiritual as a matter of 
course. It is impossible to think of anything created by man 
which is unspiritual” (1941 : 82). His deep admiration for 
the spectacular achievements of the western man in science 
and industry led him to observe almost in the same breath 
that tool-making and related activities were Ihe most note- 
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worthy of the first achievements of the spirit of man. “Perhaps 
the very first or one of the first manifestations of man’s 
spirituality, soul-force or the like consisted in the invention 
and application of tools, instruments and machines” (1943 : 6). 
The ability for invention and continuous improvements of 
tools and implements was traced back to the paleolithic stage. 
Although “the spirit or soul of man was materialistic and 
inventive in all the races” of the by-gone millennia, theie were 
the differences in degrees or grades between them not only in 
different epochs J of evolution but in the same epoch as well. 
But these differences in the degrees of achievement o' progress, 
i. e., advancement in inventing new tools, implements, technes 
and techniques between one group of people and another were 
not attributable to any basic, inherent, racial superionty of 
either group to the other. “In the place of the traditional 
ideas regarding racial and geographical differences in the so- 
called types of culture we are presented with differences 
or distances, i. e., "lags’ in time only. The fundamental 
features of World-economy, pragmatically considered are 
found to be the same in the diffeient peoples. It is only 
proceeding step by step or rather stage by stage from epoch 
to epoch : the differences between the peoples are in the 
main but differences in the stage or epoch. The equations 
that can be established reveal but the distinctions bet- 
ween eirlier and :utei, go-ahead and backward peoples. 
The same cconomico-tcchnocratic features are apf earing today 
, in one race or region, tomorrow in a second, and the day after 
tomorrow in a third ” (ibid. : 13 ; emphasis added . Rectiline- 
arity of human progress or economic and technological 
advancement is thus quite evident Also, every people, however 
backward it may be industrially and technologically, will 
find a message of hope, an assurance, in this version of 
progress Since the economic techniques and industrial techno- 
logies mastered by one race today would inevitably appear in 
all countries, they will occur in its life also. The question is 
only one of time or of backward ness and advancement in point 
time. To measure the extent of lag of a backward country 
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and the degree of advancement of a go-ahead nation at a 
particular point of time, Sarkar put forward his scheme of 
“equation of world-economy'*. By applying such “economico- 
technocratic” and socio-economic indices as per-capita and 
per-square mile values created by respective peoples it is 
possible to detect “three orders of parity, identity or equa- 
tion existing between different regions, races and nations of 
the world, namely the following : 

1. A (1940) = XB (1940) 

2. A (1940) =XA (1905) 

3. A (1940)= B (1905)*’ (ibid. : 4). 

The first equation suggests that in 1940 region A is X 
times region B. “This is to be understood item by item” 
(ibid. : 5). The second equation indicates that region A is X 
times the same region in 1905. The region in question has 
moved ahead or gone down in economic indices. According 
to the 'third equation, region Ain 1940 attains parity with 
region B as it was in 1905. That is, A is lagging behind B 
by 35 years in economic “creativities”. 

The lodestar of progress is located in the western hemis- 
phere. Considering Asia as a whole one may conclude that 
“the economic endeavours in the different regions of the 
Orient arc mainly but repetitions of modern Eur-Amerian 
developments in their early stages’’ (ibid. : 14). It is illus- 
trated in the following “ecoiomico-technocratic” equations 
worked out by Sarkar : 

‘M) New Asia (c. 1880 — 1890) = modern] Eur-America 
(c. 1785—1830) 

(2) Young India (c. 1935 — l240)=Eur-America (c. 1848 
—70/’ {idem). 

It appeared to Sarkar in 1943 that the modern East was 
about two generations behind the modern West in techno- 
cracy and socio-economic achievement. “ In the birth of New 
Asia one force has been contact with and example of modern 
Western progress' * (ibid. : 15 ; emphasis added). The second 
force consists in the cultivation of science and industrializa- 
tion, however slow and faltering it may have been. Anti- 
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pathy to foreign domination, intervention or concession 
has proved to be the third important force in the making 
of New Asia. Closely allied with it is the inspiration 
derived from the economic, political and cultural achieve- 
ments in ancient and medieval Asia, which has been 
another “formative force” in the New Orient. This is 
why Sarkar repeatedly looked back for the comforting 
assurance that there had been “parallels” of the challenges 
faced by men and women of the modern world as also 
of their successes in meeting them in the past history of 
the Indians and other Asians. This “romantic” appreciation 
of the past is intimately connected with modern historical, 
archaeological and anthropological scholarship. “Nationa- 
lism, in so far as it is an aspect of romanticism, is thus ulti- 
mately to be traced, therefore, in the main to Western educa- 
tion. This began to bear fruit among the pioneers of the new 
life and thought in Asia between 1850 and 1886 and has been 
more or less democratized filtering down to the masses since 
then” (ibid. : 15-16). The direction for progress of India ( or 
Asia ) was thus towards the West and the leadership of the 
West in this process appeared convincing. 

It was of course, not denied by Sarkar that the foreign 
rulers from the west created and would create serious impedi- 
ments to industrial development and economic growth of the 

countries subjugated by them. Theoretic illy, it might not be 

impossible for the laggard Asia and other under-developed 
regions to remove or reduce the lag and catch up with 
the go-ahead of the west. But the “economic reality” or the 
reality of economic transformation in India, Burma, Indonesia, 
Indo-China, etc., was “that of increment in lags or regression 
by the Anglo-German standard” (ibid. : 93). The role of 
foreign rule in the economic* of a dependency was considera- 
bly responsible for it. Foreign rule is substantially, if not 
wholly, responsible for poverty, medieval survivals, insanitary 
conditions, scientific and technocratic lags and cultural back- 
wardness'of the politically subjugated peoples. “In an objective 
and unsentimental anatysis of world economy the war against 
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poverty, low expectation of life, techno-industrial lags, semi- 
primitive agriculture, as well as underdevelopment in capita- 
lism and socialism becomes for a subject race, then, in a large 
measure, ...a war against foreign rule. Those economists who 
are not politicians by profession or imperialists by interest are 
invited to discuss these aspects of the world economy in a 
dispassionate and scientific manner*’ (ibid. : 95). 

A fine specimen of this incisive and dispassionate scholar- 
ship was provided by Sarkar himself, when he saw through 
not only the then Anglo-American plan or plans for multi- 
lateral contacts, reduced tariffs and international currency but 
also (and here is another example of the fact that Sarkar was 
far from a blind supporter of fascism or Nazism) Hitler’s 
Europieische Neuordnung under German commercial and 
monetary domination. Apparently directed against each other, 
both had one comm m objective. “This is, first, the expansion 
of markets for the goods of industrial powers, ands econdly, 
the perpetuation of the agrarian character of the backward 
and politically subject regions’’ (idem). Both of them aimed 
at resisting large scale techno-industrial developments in 
dependencies and other backward regions. The highest they 
would concede to the laggard, the colon : es and dependen- 
cies, in the latter’s efforts towards industrialization was “the 
production of consumption goods by modern machinistic 
methods. But they are opposed to the manufactute of machi- 
neries, tools, implements, Produktionsmittel, invest” ent goods 
etc. by the backwards, colonies and dependencies” (ibid. : 96). 
The industrially advanced nations of the west wanted to keep 
the backward, i. e., the peoples of “India, Burma, Indonesia, 
Indo-China and Phillipines’’ on the one hand and those of the 
“Balkan complex. Eastern Europe and Latin America” on the 
other hopelessly down as hewers of wood and drawers of 
water to the American, British, German and other industrial 
empires for a rather lengthened period. The economists and 
policy-makers of “free and liberal” Euro-America did 
not seem to have any greater respect than what the collabora- 
tors with the Axis powers showed for the essentially human 
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ideals and aspirations of the subject races and backward 
peoples. For, the “danger to Eur-American world-domination 
is suspected by them as lying in the emergence of an indus- 
trialized Asia as of an industrialized Africa and an industria- 
lized Latin America’’ (ibid. : 97). Countries like India or China 
could not expect any genuine cooperation from the Anglo- 
American financiers or War-strategists except to the extent 
that the^e industrially underdeveloped regions “can be some- 
what efficiently used for the purpose of expanding the horizon 
■of British or American woi Id-domination” (ibid. : 109'. 

This statk reality must not, Sarkar said emphatically, 
breed a note of despair in the hearts of the Asians including 
the Indians. The Indians or the Chinese should try to fully 
utilize whatever England and the U.S. A. consideied “it expe- 
dient to place at the disposal of semi-modern laggards” (ibid. : 
109). The shrewd businessmen and entrepreneurs of India 
would have to utilize the viswa-shakti (world forces) generated 
by war-economy for promoting industrialization in the 
country. And, Sarkat’s reading of the situation suggested that 
England, America and western Eui ope “aie now compelled 
to promote this irdustriali/ation in their own interest” 
(ibid. : 106\ 

Saikar’s advocacy of the path of industrialization as it 
happened in the west was prompted by his optimism which 
emerged fro n his >otion of the rectilinear course of progress 
which seemed to have an inexorable quality. “Whatever has 
happened in the economic •■phere in Eur-America during the 
past half-century is tend ng also to happen more or less on 
similar and even identical lines in Asia and, of course, in 
India during the next generations or two” (ibid. : 67). Since 
the present level ol industrial and technological advance- 
ment in the West was achieved through stages, it would 
be an idle dieam for ’he Indians to hope to achieve 
that in the immediate future. They would rather have 
to envisage and hasten the realization of the next higher 
stages in technical progress as well as capitalism and 
socialism. As to the aspect of inevitability of the western 
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or capitalist path of progress, Sarkar wrote, "We are 
convinced that it is almost impossible to find anything new 

in Soviet Russia in addition to those concrete items with 

which the ‘adult’ regions have made the world familiar 
during the previous two or three generations. And as for the 
countries of ‘infant’ modernism- • -they also wou'd perhaps find 
hardly any new processes or forrm of interhuman relations in 
addition to those to which they themselves have been getting 
acculturated although not in as big doses as Soviet Russia. 
The processes and patterns of economic transformation, progress 
or metabolism are universal, human and uniform ” ( ibid. : 50 ; 
emphasis added ). 

Sarkar deplored that he had not been in Soviet Russia 
and did not know the Russian language. He, therefore, had 
to depend on Anglo-American and Franco-German propaganda 
for his evaluation of the Russian condition, which might 
prove to be misleading (ibid. : 149). Sarkar’s initial euphoria 
regarding the Bolshevik experiment’ in socio-economic trans- 
formation (see sup-110) subsided in the forties. But even then 
he unequivocally praised the efforts of post-Revolution Russia 
to upgrade the down-trodden and to ensure distributive justice 
on a grand scale (1943 : 159 — 167). He was, however, of the 
opinion that whatever economic achievements were made in 
the U S. S. R. resulted from the efforts of the Russians to 
realize the model of economic prosperity through industrial 
and technological advancement set by the industrially deve- 
loped, capitalist West. To him the Stalinist communism in 
Russia was nothing but “state-capitalism’’, when the Anglo- 
American world pursued “private capitalism” (ibid. . iv, 177). 
Like Japan following the capitalist path Soviet Russia also 
was in her initial years characterized by a relatively great 
urge for industrialization and acquisition of technicil equip- 
ment and the corresponding indiffererence to the level and qua- 
lity of consumption available for the citizens. In mechanized 
agriculture, “the highest grade of agriculture - ’ American 
achievements were too much even for Anglo-German giants. 
“There are more affinities between Soviet Russia and the 
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U. S. A. than between her and Germany. Naturally, therefore, 
she has been following the American example” (ibid. : 254). 
And, the increase in production of traotors from 1400 to 116,000 
in nine years (1928-36) was a gigantic leap. These statements 
of Sarkar can hardly be dismissed as bizarre when one learns 
the following resolve of Stalin : “We are forging full speed 
ahead along the road of industrialization which leads to socia- 
lism, we are leaving behind us onr age-old backward ‘Russian* 
past-**and when we motorize the USSR and put the mu/bik 
on a tractor, then let them try to catch us up, those respectable 
capitalists with their much-vaunted civilization. We shall see 
then which is the backward country, and which the deve- 
loped” (cited in Lewin, 1968 : 456). The capitalists emerge, in 
the statement, as the reference group for Stalin albeit his 
anger against them. 

The series of assassination, massacres, pogroms, the totali- 
tarian Bolshevistic blood bath, liquidation not only of piivate 
capital but of private capitalists, manifestation of inequality 
in income, differential wages and piece-work rates and several 
other non-communistic and bourgeois or traditional traits 
would, Sarkar felt, diminish the attraction of the Soviet model 
for the underdeveloped regions of the world (op. cit. . 262* 
263). The world economy would proceed haltingly and Jimp- 
xugly more or less along the traditional, laissez faire, and non- 
communistic. “although somewhat state-socialistic”, and 
nationalistic channels (ibid. : 263). 

Economic-technocratic modernization after the model of 
Euro-America appeared to Sarkar, a member of a politically 
subjugated and industrially underdeveloped nationality, the 
only road to progress. He deemed it futile to declare the 
specificity of Asia, even of India. Did he know beforehand 
that a day would come when the Americans ( Fallows, 1990) 
would pride themselves on tue American talent for disorder 
■closely allied with the creative destruction of American 
capitalism and confidently argue that the United States could 
not and should not try to mimic the Japanese talent for 
order ? Did he foresee that preciesly at that time Japan would 
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experience an increasing labour mobility, with large numbers 
of workers changing jobs each year, apparently to pursue 
vocations of their choice and not be tied down to one place 
out of a “mistaken notion of loyalty” ( The Statesman , 1990) ? 
The idea of inexorably triumphant march of the western, 
capitalist, industrial civilization probably became dominant 
in his mind and lay behind his uniformitarian stand that would 
find no dissimilarity between the East and the West. He would 
at the most have accepted that “East plus West is much the 
best” (Iyer, 1920 : 207). His uniformitarianism did not blind 
Sarkar to the fact that in techno-economic development “Asia 
is not one or uniform. There are many Asias” (1943 : 16). It 
brought out an important fact which the western thinkers deli- 
berately or unknowingly tended to suppress : “In Eur- America 
also, techno- economically, there is no unity or uniformity. 
The developments are diverse and point to different stages of 
growth. There are many Europes and many Americas even 
today ” (ibid. : 16-17 ; emphasis added). Sarkar's unifor- 
mitarianism, which appears to be Dumont and Vocoks’s and 
this author’s bete noire , served to throw light on that aspect 
of the task of comparison which “reveal[s] differences 
where sameness was assumed and sameness where diffe- 
rence was taken for granted” (Beteille, 1983 : 43). 

In the Kingsley Martin Memorial Lecture of 1979, 
Andre Beteille has tried to expose how Louis Dumont’s over- 
emphasis on the specificities of the homo hierarchicus of 
India (Dumont, 1972) and the homo equalis of the west conve- 
niently ignores the hierarchical character of medieval Euro- 
pean society and gives the impression of an unchanging 
structure of the history of or, rather, ahistorical character 
of the Indian society and a changing and dynamic nature 
of the Western society which only holds the key to modernity 
and modernism. There is a very strong resemblance between 
Beteille’s critique of Dumont’s and Sarkar’s criticism in 1921 
of the views of western thinkers of his times. Sarkar viru- 
lently attacked “the paste-board character” of the labels used 
by the western thinkers of the late nineteenth century to 
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present the ever-changing West as opposed to the unchang- 
ing East, Western materialism and worldliness as distingui- 
shed from Eastern religiosity and oiher-worldlioess, Western 
Individualism as contrasted with Holism of Eastern Societies, 
the democratic West, as opposed to ihe despotic or hierar- 
chical East. Within the imperialist order this sort of 
argument in terms of antinomies of the Hast and the West 
had a political function ‘'which it would be disingenu' us to 
overlook : to assert that Indians are unalterably hierarchical 
(and other-worldlyl is also to maintain that in the modern 
world they are less than fit for self-governance” (Bcteille, 
op. cit., 52; parenthessis added, follwoing Sarkar ; cf. Sarkar, 
1922 F. Y. A. and supra 164-172). Sarkar’s sociology of 
uniformicarianism, whatever ci iticism might be made of it, 
alerted us, the people of India, as well as the inhabitants 
of the other countries of the Hast or the third world, to 
this design of the colonial and imperial foiccs. It simul- 
taneously tried to brace the sagging morale of the victims 
of the sinister propaganda of the westerner that aimed at 
keeping the Hast, or the third world, in general, in a state 
of perpetual dependency — psychological as well as material 
—on them. Sarkar’s views are, therefoie, wonhy of attention 
of the students of sociology and anthropology even today. 
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